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FOREWORD 
By HERMANN MANNHEIM 


criminological problems rather than a professional crimin- 

ologist, and for this reason, if for no other, this Foreword 
might better have been written by a psychologist. When, in spite 
of this, I gladly accepted Dr. Grygier’s invitation to introduce him 
and his book to the public I did so on account of my long and close 
official and unofficial connection with him and his work, and be- 
cause of its considerable interest to criminology. 

To supervise the research of a student of Dr. Grygier’s calibre is, 
inevitably, a source of both intense pleasure and anxiety: the 
pleasure of watching an original, resourceful, and scholarly mind 
at work, and the anxiety of having to restrain his ambitions and 
his inquisitiveness from overstepping the natural boundaries of a 
doctoral thesis. As everyone knows who has to act as supervisor of 
research students there are two categories of them: those for whom 
a suitable subject has to be found and those who produce it them- 
selves. The author, quite definitely, belonged to the second group. 
When he applied to the London School of Economics and Political 
Science for admission as a Ph.D. student it was already with the 
object of making a study of the ‘social and criminal psychology’ of 
Polish displaced persons, and all his supervisors could do was to 
give him every help to enable him to carry out this project in the 
best possible way. To him who, as he makes it clear in his book, 
not only was but also felt as a displaced person himself this research 
must have been more than merely an intellectual exercise—it gave 
him, at the same time, profound emotional satisfaction. 

In spite of this strong emotional element, the author has, I be- 
lieve, succeeded in raising himself and his work to the higher level 
of detached scientific investigation. Indicative of this are his re- 
peated attempts to present an objective assessment of the national 
characteristics of his own Polish compatriots. 

It has been said, not without reason, that recent researches in 
the social sciences have tended to produce either entirely insigni- 
ficant material for the solution of very big problems or ample 
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material concerning problems hardly worth bothering about. Dr. 
Grygier’s problems are no doubt big enough. It was his object to 
study ‘personality changes following on recent developments in 
Europe’ (p. 29); more specifically, ‘to examine the changes in the 
psychological aspect of culture under oppression’ (p. 290); and to 
‘see whether an oppressive environment produces certain measur- 
able changes in personality favouring, in Nietzschean terminology, 
the formation of a Dionysian rather than of an Apollonian culture. 
With regard to criminal psychology, it is the thesis of the present 
book that oppression tends to produce in the oppressed an extra- 
punitive attitude, i.e. greater readiness to put the blame on other 
people, and that it leads to psychopathy and crime; that higher 
degrees of oppression produce more crime than lower ones; and 
that, consequently, there is a positive correlation between crime 
and the tendency to direct aggression outwards and, on the other 
hand, between neurosis and the tendency to direct aggression in- 
wards. While the author makes no claim that this is an entirely 
original thesis he believes that his research has provided the missing 
‘quantitative evidence for it. Whether he has fully succeeded in this 
will have to be judged by specialists in the techniques of projective 
tests. In any case, however, I venture to think that our under- 
standing of the psychological mechanisms leading to crime has 
been enriched by his study and that whatever weaknesses it may 
show have been due to factors beyond the author’s control such as 
the nature of his material and the circumstances in which the 
tests had to be applied. 


HERMANN MANNHEIM 
The London School of Economics and Political 


Science (University of London) 
5th Seplember 1953 
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between myself and a British friend, concerned with inter- 

allied affairs, whom I met shortly after my arrival in Eng- 
land from Soviet Russia and the Middle East in 1945. I was then 
at the Department of Studies at the Polish Ministry of Information 
in London. We talked about the U.S.S.R. and Iran, Poland and 
Egypt, the social structure of the Soviet Union, and the culture of 
the Komi, a Finno-Ugrian tribe surrounded by the Slavonic sea 
and the Arctic Ocean. A few months later the Polish Government 
in London ceased to be recognized by the Western Powers. Most 
of my colleagues complained bitterly of how their professional 
friendships evaporated quickly in the wind and heat of the poli- 
tical manœuvre. Their letters were left unanswered, nobody was 
at home when they telephoned: those days were grim. I, frankly, 
did not even try. But this British friend (who insists on anonymity) 
approached me first and asked me what my plans were. I answered 
that I had none; only wishes. Since I knew of no practical ways of 
arranging my life I could allow my imagination full rein in 
thinking of what I should like to do: to forget about diplomacy, pub- 
lic relations and Government administration and to become a 
student again, to learn Anglo-Saxon methods in the social sciences, 
and to do some research which would integrate my principal in- 
terest, which was in psychology, with my other training and 
experience in sociology, law and international relations. 

All this was very vague, and perhaps very ambitious. Neverthe- 
less my anonymous friend put me in contact with people in my 
field of interest. Without the encouragement given me at that 
crucial time, this book could not have been written. 

The choice of a topic emerged in the course of another conversa- . 
tion, this time with Dr. Wiktor Weintraub, now Associate Professor 
of Polish Literature at Harvard. I am writing my Preface at 
Harvard, and he remembers our talk in London of nearly eight 
years ago. 

'Then came the officially academic side of my undertaking. 1 
wanted to write a book which would be acceptable as a thesis for 
the degree of Ph.D. (In 1950 its substance was, in fact, accepted 
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for that degree by the University of London.) What I proposed to 
do was mainly social psychology, but partly criminology. In the 
end therefore I had two supervisors at the London School of 
Economics: Dr. Julian Blackburn and Dr. Hermann Mannheim, 
They were both immensely helpful, friendly and encouraging, and 
if the book is not entirely lost in wild generalizations, if some 
balance is maintained between painstakingly collected and evalu- 
ated evidence and fat-reaching conclusions, it is largely due to 
their efforts. Dr. Blackburn had to leave for Canada to take a 
Chair of Psychology there; Dr. Mannheim remained my super- 
visor throughout my studies, and continued to advise me at my 
first job in England, at the Institute for the Study and Treatment 
of Delinquency. His balanced judgement and his wide knowledge 
of scientific literature were of great benefit to my work. 

Since I wanted to examine the impact of oppression on the - 
human mind and culture, I had to make a field study in an ‘op- 
pressive’ country. For obvious reasons I could not go to Soviet 
Russia for this purpose. I had already been there in various capa- 
citics: as an inmate of a labour camp, deported from Poland after 
the Russo-German invasion of 1939, as a psychologist in a psychi- 
atric hospital, as a delegate of the Polish Embassy to the Komi 
Republic (the main centre of the Soviet concentration camps), 
then at the Embassy itself. All this provided a useful background 
of information and experience, and in a way I am even grateful to 
my oppressors; especially since they let me go in the end. Now, 
however, I wanted to make a scientific study of oppression, to use 
projective techniques and other psychological tests, and to select 
samples of people by strictly scientific methods, so as to be able to 
apply statistical and other analyses to the material. The only 
country in which I could do this was Germany, just defeated, still 
crushed and full of ex-inmates of concentration camps and other 
deportees, of victorious Allied armies and intelligence and counter- 
intelligence units, of welfare societies and black-marketeers, of 
criminals and heroic saints. 

I tried to get there through UNRRA, and М. А. Delierneux, 
now of the UNO Secretariat, was very helpful there; but in vain. 
Finally I went to Belgium and France with a strange document, 
testifying that I was supposed to collect material which might be 
of interest to the Polish Red Cross in London (now the Relief 
Society for Poles), and with Dr. Mannheim’s letter of recommen- 
dation, as well as his promise that he would do his best to get me 
out of prison and back to England if I were arrested for breaking 
the security laws of one or another country. I tried in vain to 
enter Germany from the Belgian side; then from the French; then 
from Belgium again. The fact was that I had no official business in 
Germany which would justify my entry, let alone my conducting 
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complicated investigations. Yet finally, with the help of the Polish 
Red Cross in Brussels and the Polish Military Mission in Paris 
(both recognizing the Free Polish Government in London), I 
officially crossed the German border near Strasbourg, clad in a 
uniform from which no one could tell just what my unit was, nor 
whether it were civilian or military. 

While negotiating with the various authorities about my admis- 
sion to Germany I never tried to conceal the real aim of my 
trip, and upon arrival there I fully revealed the purpose and 
methods of my investigation to the U.S. Military Government of 
Bavaria. I received their full support: access to prisons and camps, 
their own data on delinquency, billets and transport facilities, in 
fact all the help I needed to complete my inquiry. Their attitude 
showed courage, insight, generosity, and an unusual understand- 
ing of the practical value of research in the social sciences, and I 
am very grateful to them. 

The subsequent steps belong to the investigation proper and are 
described in the text. I also mention there the names of a few per- 
sons out of the many in Germany who made this investigation 
possible. I am grateful to all of them, even to those of my subjects 
—very few indeed—who resisted all my attempts to gain their 
co-operation, and who revealed in this way that mistrust of human 
beings which is the true mark of oppression. 

In the end I collected all the material I wanted within the 
limits of this inquiry and arrived back in England, one day before 
the expiry of my visa, with two suitcases of notes, test materials and 
memoirs, but with no money on which to live whilst analysing it 
all. I am grateful to the British Committee for the Education of 
Poles, to the Trustees of the Pinsent-Darwin Fund and of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and to Sir Frederick Bartlett, F.R.S., 
then Professor of Experimental Psychology at Cambridge, and to 
the late Dr. John T. MacCurdy of the same department, for their 
help in this respect. Dr. E. J. Lindgren, M.A., Associate of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, whom I first met as Liason Officer for 
Allied Research Organization at the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, gave me much welcome encouragement during 
this difficult period. 

The process of writing up and editing is sometimes quite as 
dramatic as the inquiry itself from the point of view of the author, 
but much less so from that of the reader, so I shall only mention 
that I adopted the unusual method of learning a language by 
writing a book in it. I did not know English when I came to 
London, and my first conversations with British colleagues were 
conducted in French. Any reader who is shocked by a sudden 
lapse in style or grammar which has escaped the eye of my editors 
will, therefore, I hope, forgive me. 
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At this stage several people helped me a great deal by reading 
the manuscript in whole or in part and suggesting alterations or 
refinements of statistical analysis. I am particularly grateful to 
Dr. Charlotte Banks, Sir Frederick Bartlett, Mr. Mark Benney, 
Professor Morris Ginsberg, Dr. Edward Glover, Dr. Hilde Him- 
melweit, Mr. A. R. Jonckheere, Dr. J. H. Robb, and Professor 
. Edward Shils. 

Dr. H. J. Eysenck gave me valuable advice on the use of tests 
and lent me a few which were at the time unobtainable through 
the normal channels. The late Dr. Karl Mannheim encouraged 
me to give a wide scope to this rescarch, and to write a book which 
would be worthy of publication in the International Library, of 
which he was then the editor. His successor, Professor W. J. H. 
Sprott, has given me valuable editorial advice in the last stages 
before publication. 

In addition to the personal contacts mentioned I ám indebted 
to all those authors, alive or dead, who have inspired me through 
their writings. They are quoted or referred to in the text. Freud’s 
influence, both direct and through his disciples, has been particu- 
larly strong. I am indebted to the Rockefeller Foundation for help- 
ing me to visit the U.S.A. and to meet some of the American 
authors in person, in particular: Dr. Franz Alexander, Professor 
G. W. Allport, Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, Professor Gustav Bychow- 
ski, Dr. Thomas French, Dr. Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Professor 
Sheldon Glueck, Dr. Daniel Levinson, Professor Donald Mac- 
Kinnon, Dr. Karl Menninger, Professor Henry A. Murray, Pro- 
fessor R. Nevitt Sanford, Mr. Clifford Shaw and Professor Florian 
Znaniecki. Had I met them earlier and been able to discuss many 
baffling points arising from my research, I might have written a 
different book. 

It might have been more theoretically integrated and richer in 
concepts. But a writer's first duty is to be faithful to his material, 
not to his theory. And, much as I owe to the writers who inspired 
my thinking, my greatest debt is to my subjects, whom I loved but 
for whom in all my analysis I had'no mercy. 


: TADEUSZ GRYGIER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1st August 1953 
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THE PROBLEM AND METHOD 


Chapter 1 
THE PROBLEM 


I. INTRODUCTION 


he purpose of the research described in the following pages 

is to examine the psychological changes in people subjected 

to various forms of oppression. It is assumed here that the 
complicated set of environmental conditions which may be termed 
*oppression' has been rapidly increasing in strength and frequency 
during the past years. Its influence on the human mind must be 
deep, its effect grave enough to upset the existing patterns of cul- 
ture. As such, the influence of oppression warrants investigation, 
both clinical and experimental, even if the experiment is only a 
pilot one and its results are modest in relation to the magnitude of 
the problem. 

During recent years we have witnessed the development of new 
systems and gigantic, totalitarian states. Almost the whole of 
Europe and a great part of Asia have been invaded, millions of 
people have undergone all kinds of oppression, and have been de- 
prived of freedom, of food and clothing, of home and privacy. 
Millions have been displaced, whether they travelled as members 
of the invading armies or as refugees; others have suffered starva- 
tion and slavery, in concentration camps, ог as prisoners of war. 
We have lived through two world wars, and through one world 
crisis, and seem now to be in the midst of a second one, of a differ- 
ent origin but with possibly no less serious consequences. All these 
catastrophes must have produced deep changes. In the words of 
Leon Blum (89)! ‘no crisis in a people’s history leaves the previous 
equilibrium undisturbed. That is why a crisis is always something 
ofa revolution, whatever its material consequences may be. At the 
end of a long war, victory, like defeat, changes everything.’ 

In order to make an experimental study of oppression which 
would offer some contribution to the study of cultural changes we 
must select: first, those features of thought and behaviour which are 
important for cultural patterns, are changing rapidly and thus 

1 Numbers in parentheses in the text refer to entries in the bibliography. 
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creating tensions, and can be measured or, at least, directly ob- 
served in controlled situations; and secondly, those environmental 
forces—especially of the oppressive kind—which may be held re- 
sponsible for the changes in the selected aspects of personality. 

When we have selected the main conditions hypothetically re- 
sponsible for the apparent changes in human behaviour, the task 
is to establish the existence of a definite relationship between this 
set of conditions, and a certain pattern of behaviour. If we take a 
representative sample of the population, and measure, with the aid 
of personality tests and other techniques, the mental changes that 
occur in them under conditions by which many people have been 
affected, we may get some idea of psychological changes of a 
more universal nature. The measurement may be inexact, the ideas 
few and less brilliant than the situation demands: but these ideas 
will at least be based on research and experiment, not merely on 
speculation. The results, however modest, will be concrete, and 
may bring us a few steps towards the establishment of a rational 
and empirical, that is, scientific, control of human affairs, which, 
as Malinowski once said (435, p. 199), is the only way out of the 
straits. 

It has been accepted that we must experiment in order to widen 
our knowledge. But here the problems concerned are very general in 
nature and the task becomes much more complex, and calls for 
a careful selection both of the questions and of the subjects. If we 
want to know anything about the value of the social institutions we 
have created, or of the actual possibilities of creating new ones—we 
must study individuals who have been formed by the institutions of 
the present, and will create those of the future. 

We cannot possibly study all the aspects of the human mind. Nor 
can we trace all the changes in the numerous social institutions 
which are being transformed in the present crisis. We may find 
that recent developments affect very many aspects of life which 
either cannot be investigated experimentally at all, or only with 
extreme difficulty. We considered it necessary to limit our study of 
the human mind to certain of its features (their importance, 
rapidity of change, and measurability being the main criteria), 
and we must similarly restrict our selection of environmental con- 
ditions to those which are widespread, seem to be changing rapidly, 
and might be held responsible for whichever psychological changes 
we select. 

This selection of the material to be studied constitutes one of the 
limitations of this research. As the aim of this work is to attack cer- 
tain aspects of the recent changes, with the aid of sociological 
and psychological techniques, the other aspects, however impor- 
tant, must be left aside, 


Secondly, as Sir Frederick Bartlett rightly remarked (51, p. 304), 
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all research must be given an arbitrary end somewhere. If we 
consider purely technical difficulties, the limitations of the present 
work must be considerable. Still greater will they become when we 
pass from the general problems to the technique employed and 
material collected. The particular interests and qualifications of 
the writer also determine—even if unconsciously—the direction of 
thought and the scope of research, 

In order to select the features of personality, whose changes 
under oppression are to be examined, I shall first make clear 
what I think are the various aspects of civilization, and what, in 
particular, is its psychological aspect. 


2. SELECTION OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FORCES 


(a) A four-dimensional concept of culture 


The following definitions may help to clarify the concept: 

We use the words ‘civilization’ and ‘culture’ synonymously. That 
is, unfortunately, the common usage, and the distinctions intro- 
duced by various writers differ between themselves. For Malinow- 
ski, for instance, civilization is ‘a special aspect of more advanced 
cultures’ (436, p. 621). For Alfred Weber (707), it seems to be the 
opposite.* 

We distinguish four aspects of civilization: 

The creative aspect: of intellectual and artistic achievements, 
including the amount of knowledge, technical equipment, or power 
over nature, This aspect has in itself an element of striving and 
construction as well as of cognition. 

The sociological aspect: the institutions.” 

The historical aspect: the dimension of time.’ 

The psychological aspect, with which we are mainly concerned. 

Both the sociological and the psychological aspects seem to have 
the character of a dynamic equilibrium. It is not an equilibrium 


1 He distinguishes the process of socialization (or social process, Gesellschaft- 
prozess) which directs the primitive impulses and driving forces into the general 
forms; the process of civilization, as the development of consciousness, know- 
ledge and technique; and the cultural process of a more spiritual nature. 

2 [n this sense culture has been defined by Malinowski (437) as ‘an integral 
composed of partly autonomous, partly co-ordinated institutions’. Another 
of Malinowski’s definitions (ibidem) is closer to our multi-dimensional concept: 
‘It is a system of objects, activities, and attitudes in which every part exists as a 
means to an end.’ 

3 Einstein's views (203) are pertinent here: ‘In their applications space 
(place) and time always occur together. Every event that happened in the 
world is determined by the space-co-ordinates X, Y, Z, and the time-co-ordinate 
t. Thus the physical description was four-dimensional right from the beginning.’ 
The same should apply to social analysis. 
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between material and spiritual values, but rather one within the 
set of institutions, and within the personality structure of every 
individual. Thus sociologically ‘civilization is the child of the 
marriage of law and force’ (232), or a hierarchy of freedoms, by 
which the less valuable are relinquished for the more valuable (34). 
One of the functions of law (in Kant's philosophy the function of 
law) is to organize and harmonize these freedoms.! In order to 
examine more closely the problem of psychological equilibrium, 
we have first of all to clarify the relations between culture and 
neurosis. 


(b) Culture, neurosis and crime 


As the relation between civilization and neurosis has been in- 
vestigated mainly by Freud, and by both orthodox and unorthodox 
followers of the psycho-analytic school, we will begin the discussion 
by a brief presentation of Freud's views. 

In view of the fact that his main work on the subject (257) is 
widely known, our summary might appear superfluous. T here are, 
however, two reasons why it must be presented: 

Firstly, Freud's concept of civilization has been strongly criti- 
cized, mainly by Fromm (264), and Horney (337), as being static, 
and identifying culture with repression, thereby implying the 
growth of neurosis in the process of civilization. If that were true, 
Freud's conception of civilization would be one-sided, and repre- 
sent the opposite of that dynamic equilibrium which I believe to 
be the'basis of the psychological aspect of civilization. I think, 
however, that the above mentioned authors misrepresented Freud's 
views, and accordingly I should like to present them once more, 
using quotations to avoid further misunderstanding. 

Secondly, although I cannot claim adherence to any of the 
psycho-analytic schools, I must make it clear that Freud's views on 
civilization gave me directly and indirectly—mainly through the 
experimental work of H. A. Murray and S. Rosenzweig—the 
general foundation for my research. Practically none of Freud's 
assertions were taken for granted; some of them, as will be shown 
in later chapters, seem to have been confirmed, others not. It is 
necessary, however, to make clear what I understand by Freud's 
ideas, and in what way I want to use them. 


1 С{. Toynbee (691) who defines society and civilization (he uses these 
terms synonymously) as a system of relationships between individuals and a 
result of interaction between the biological and environmental factors. He does 
not stress, however, the moment of equilibrium. Cf. also Suttie (663, p. 126) 
who defines ideal culture as ‘that which gives the maximum socially permissible 
freedom of expression and development to human nature (the minimum 
restriction and coercion) along with the most effective substitution and suppres- 
sion where this is inevitable’. 
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Freud starts with the assertion that ‘Human life in communities 
only becomes possible when a number of men unite together in 
strength superior to any single individual and remain united against 
all single individuals. The strength of this united body is then oppo- 
sed as “Right” against the strength of any individual which is 
condemned as “brute force". This substitution of the power of a 
united number for the power of a single man is the decisive step 
towards civilization. The essence of it lies in the circumstance that 
the members of the community have restricted their possibilities 
of gratification, whereas the individual recognized no such restric- 
tions, The first requisite of culture, therefore, is justice—that is the 
assurance that a law once made will not be broken in favour ofany 
individual. This implies nothing about the ethical value of any 
such law.’ (257, р. 59)- 

Although Freud maintains that liberty of the individual is not a 
benefit of culture, and was greater, although not so valuable, 
before any culture existed, he allows that the desire for freedom 
may prove favourable to a further development of civilization. 
(Ibidem, p. бо). ‘А great part of the struggles of mankind centres 
round the single task of finding some expedient (i.e. satisfying) 
solution between these individual claims, and those of the civilized 
community.'* 

He emphasizes the role of sublimation in the development of 
culture: ‘Sublimation of instinct is an especially conspicuous 
fcature of cultural evolution; this it is that makes it possible for the 
higher mental operations, scientific, artistic, ideological activities, 
to play such an important part in civilized life.’ (p. 63). It must be 
noted here that sublimation may be regarded as a satisfactory 
compromise between impulses and conscience.? As the conscience 
is largely formed, according to psycho-analytic theory, through 
the ‘introjection’, or incorporation, of the moral standards of the 
family? and (though this is insufficiently recognized by most 
authors of this school) of the community as a whole, sublimation 
seems to produce an equilibrium between the original wishes of 
the individual and those of society.* 


1 Tt can be seen from this that Freud’s concepts are not static nor do they 
imply a simple relation between the amount of restriction and of culture. 
Elsewhere he only emphasized (perhaps overmuch) the repressive side of 
culture. 

2 [t must be admitted that in its dynamic aspects sublimation is more than 
a compromise: it is a radical instinctual alteration (desexualization). 

3 Cf. Flugel (224, рр. 35 fE). 

4 One of the best presentations of the burden of conscience in literary works 
scems to be that by Somerset Maugham (455; P- 38): *. . . conscience is the 
guardian in the individual of the rules which the community has evolved for 
its own preservation. It is the policeman in all our heart8, set there to watch 
that we do not break its laws. It is the spy seated in the central stronghold of the 
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Later Freud deals with the sexual and aggressive instincts which 
make the existence of culture necessary: ‘Homo homini lupus; who 
has the courage to dispute it in the face of all the evidence in his 
own life and in history?’ As aggression constitutes ‘the most power- 
ful obstacle to culture’ (p. 102), civilization takes certain measures 
to check it. The most important is the introjection or internaliza- 
tion of aggressiveness: ‘it is sent back where it came from, i.e. 
directed against the ego.’ Then the super-ego, ‘in the form of 
“conscience”, exercises the same propensity to harsh aggressive- 
ness against the ego that the ego would have liked to enjoy against 
others, The tension between the strict super-ego and the subor- 
dinate ego we call the sense of guilt; it manifests itself as the need 
for punishment.’ (p. 105). 

Freud distinguishes the two stages, and two sources of feelings of 
guilt; ‘that arising from the dread of authority and the later one 
from the dread of the super-ego’ (p. 111). At this second stage of 
development ‘the more righteous a man is the stricter and more 
suspicious will his conscience be, so that ultimately it is precisely 
those people who have carried holiness farthest who reproach 
themselves with the deepest sinfulness’. Ў 

According to Freud, а savage, instead of throwing the blame 
on himself, throws it on his fetish,! where in the development of 
civilization ‘the sense of guilt may swell to a magnitude that 
individuals can hardly support’. (pp. 121-2). 

Thus, in Freud’s view the sense of guilt is ‘the most important 
problem in the evolution of culture’ (p. 123); and we might formu- 
late the first questions to be answered in our research as: 

(a) Is it true that there is a positive relationship between the 
strength of conscience expressed in social behaviour, and the 
strength of guilt feelings? In other words, is social behaviour accom- 
panied by a tendency to direct aggression inwards, blaming one- 
self instead of others, and vice versa? Here a study of criminal and 
non-criminal я seems to be most appropriate. 

If this relationship can be established, we come to the next 
questions: 


ego. Man's desire for the approval of his fellows is so strong, his dread of their 
censure so violent, that himself has brought his enemy within his gates and it 

watch over him, vigilant always in the interests of his master to crush 
any half-formed desire to break away from the herd, It will force him to place 
the good of society before his own. It is the very strong link that attaches the 
individual to the whole. And man, subservient to interests he has persuaded 
himself are greater than his own, makes himself a slave to his taskmaster. He sits 
him in a seat of honour. At last, like a courtier fawning on the royal stick that 
is laid about his shoulders, he prides himself on the sensitiveness of his con- 
science. 


м - view of the Anthropological evidence this statement seems to me too 
simple. 


-— 
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(b) Do men under oppression tend to direct their aggression 
(whether a primary instinct or a reaction towards frustration) 
more and more outwards, or inwards; or do they tend to repress it? 

Do they react flexibly and differently in different social situa- 
tions, or rigidly and inadequately? 

In other words, are they becoming more balanced, more neurotic, 
or more antisocial and savage? 

Strictly speaking the first question implies a hypothesis of a 
positive relationship between social behaviour and the tendency 
to direct aggression inwards, and between antisocial behaviour 
and the tendency to direct aggression outwards. The subsequent 
questions imply three mutually incompatible hypotheses of posi- 
tive relationships between oppression in the environment and (i) 
excessive outward aggression, (ii) excessive inward aggression, and 
(iii) balanced personality structure. Confirmation of one of these 
hypotheses automatically disproves the other two. 


To clarify these questions; and relate them to the concept of 
civilization as a dynamic equilibrium, let us attempt to distinguish 
between neurotic, psychopathic and criminal personalities. 

I shall not try to base this distinction on any theory of crime and 
neurosis, I shall only make certain definitions or descriptions in 
order to delimit concepts as they are used in the following pages. 

I consider all three above concepts as describing maladjusted 
personalities, with abnormalities of character. 

Social adjustment as a test of sanity, and still more as a test of 
moral values, has often been criticized, and the paradox that 
Freud might have been regarded as insane until his theories came 
to be sufficiently accepted to be a source of income (594, p. 185) 
has certainly a grain of truth. But the difficulty, theoretically in- 
surmountable, loses much weight in practice, especially when we 
consider larger groups of individuals, and we can hardly conceive 
a community composed solely of Freuds continuously psycho- 
analysing each other as being sane. 

Similar is the weakness of Fromm’s criticism (264, p. 119) that in 
a well-adapted person all genuine individuality and spontancity 
may have been lost, while a neurotic is one who is not ready to 
surrender completely in the battle for his self.! In practice it is 
doubtful whether a well-adjusted and balanced personality ever 


1 A similar distinction is made by Thomas and Znaniecki (680, p. 1871), 
who oppose the Philistine type—with a complete repression of all dangerous 
possibilities, with no problems of self-development left, no internal contradic- 
tions to solve, no external oppositions to overcome to the Bohemian type 
*which in its highest form, as artist, thinker, religious reformer, social revolu- 
tionist, may even succeed in producing, but whose products will always lack 
the internal harmony and social importance of the true creative type.’ 
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completely surrenders, or loses his individuality and spontaneity. 

Spontaneity may be defined as a tendency to act on impulses 
which are not inhibited by control. I should distinguish ‘primary 
spontaneity’, due to lack of control (a child is ‘primarily spontan- 
eous’), and ‘secondary spontaneity’, due to the integration of per- 
sonality and to the redirection of drives in accordance with control. 
Thus the control is not felt as impeding satisfaction, the impulses 
are not repressed, but find outlet and expire in a sublimated form, 
releasing tension. A neurotic is not spontaneous. 

Lack of spontaneity in a neurotic may be explained by the 
fact that although he has lost his primary spontaneity, he has not 
been able to acquire the secondary sort. A well adjusted mature 
individual is, on the other hand, secondarily spontaneous.’ 

The difficulty of assessing maladjustment has some source in 
the different criteria of adjustment. ‘Thus we may agree with Max 
Weber’s observation that in primitive societies psychopaths are 
new prophets and reformers, as they are unadjusted and dare to 
break old habits. But we may also say that the whole primitive 
community was not adjusted to its environment and was, there- 
fore, psychopathic, and that new prophets and reformers were 
better adjusted to the social reality than the rest of the group.? 

From the medical point of view it may be advisable to call a 
person ‘abnormal’ and ‘maladjusted’ when he deviates from the 
cultural patterns of his society, although even here it should depend 
on the pattern from which he deviates. The situation is completely 
different when we want to examine not the deviation of the indi- 
vidual from the group, but the deviation of the group from 
equilibrium.? It is difficult, indeed well-nigh impossible, to define 
this equilibrium or balance, but it will probably require flexi- 
bility of behaviour, the ability to criticize oneself as well as others, 


1 This view corresponds roughly to Fenichel’s conception of neurotics. He 
defines them as persons who are alienated from their instinctual impulses, who 
‘do not know them and do not want to know them’ (217, p. 477). 1 want to 
make it clear, however, that I do not consider neurosis a character change. 
Neurosis is an illness and a person affected by. it can adjust normally in his 
unaffected personality. He will lack spontancity only in respect of his 
symptoms, not his personality, The situation is different when we define as 
neurotic not a person affected by neurosis but a specific total character structure. 
It is in that latter sense that I am using the term ‘neurotic’ here. I shall refer 
to this problem in more detail in the following pages. 

* Cf. Margaret Mead (462, p. 291) and B. W. Aginsky (13) who speaks of 
maladjusted culture which does not fit into the cultures surrounding it. This 
concept seems to me artificial: cultures cannot be well- or maladjusted, they 
may only constitute causes of individual maladjustment, and they may be 
created by maladjusted individuals. Society, as R. Benedict says, is never an 
entity separable from the individuals who compose it. 


*In this sense the group is merely a sum of deviating individuals. No ‘group 
mind’ is implied here. 
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to repress some feelings but express others, to remedy some situa- 
tions by oneself but to request help from others when necessary. If 
we are moving towards the attainment of this flexibility we may 
speak of the development of the psychological aspect of civilization 
in the sense of dynamic equilibrium. If not, we have three possi- 
bilities: neurosis, psychopathy, or crime. 

I consider a person neurotic or psychopathic when he presents 
an abnormal personality pattern, but does not suffer from any morbid 
process, Here 1 differ from generally accepted views, as usually we 
speak of neuroses, or psycho-neuroses (326, 505, 660) and not of 
neurotic personalities. Even psychopathic personalities are often 
defined as borderline cases, standing between sanity and psychosis 
(130, р. 595), or referred to as ‘psychopathic states’ (324, 325), to 
stress the dynamics of the process. I do not wish to deny the 
dynamic character of the processes leading to deformation of 
personality structure, but 1 would say that in both neurotic and 
psychopathic personalities these processes are different from those 
occuring in neuroses and psychoses. Neuroses and psychoses are 
always morbid. The process of the neurotic illness is a symptom 
formation which may or may not be strong enough to affect the 
total personality. The psychosis always affects the total personality, 
remaining, nevertheless, a morbid process developing like a foreign 
body in the pre-psychotic psyche. Thus both neurosis and psy- 
chosis should be as clearly distinguished from that of neu- 
rotic personality structure as general paralysis is from mental 

defect. 

- Аѕ some writers point out (217, p. 18), in personality deviations 
the subject does not appear to be disturbed only by some inter- 
rupting event, by symptoms, which are to a neurotic patient 
strange and meaningless; here his whole mind is so involved in the 
process that one cannot say at what point the ‘personality’ ends 
and the ‘symptom’ begins. When we have a definite symptom forma- 
tion, we havea process belonging to the field of psychological medi- 
cine. The personality deviation is of a more general nature. It is this 
entity only that pertains to my concept of the psychological aspect 
of culture and for that reason I shall limit my discussion to it and 
shall attempt to assess it quantitatively later on. 

Some writers (220) group neurotic and psychopathic person- 
alities together into one class. Even in the elaborate classifications 
of some German writers (79, 80, 299, 358, 621) we find designated 
as psychopaths people who would be described by others as 
neurotics. In this book both neurotic and psychopathic person- 
alities are conceived to be to a certain extent rigid types, whether 
formed in infancy or developed later on. These types, however, 
differ considerably from each other. 

Eysenck (210) is inclined to regard neuroticism as a ‘general 
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factor’ in the conative sphere, in the same way as 'g' is one in the 
cognitive sphere, and as introversion may be regarded in the affec- 
tive sphere. This general factor is described as characterized by a 
badly organized personality, abnormality before the onset of 
the actual illness, abnormality in the parents, unsatisfactory 
‘home, poor muscular tone, etc., while a bipolar factor opposes 
the dysthymic group of symptoms to the hysterical group of 
symptoms, Thus the general factor covers both personality and 
its environment and even the subject’s heredity. 

The general factor of neuroticism as described above would 
roughly cover all personality deviations from equilibrium in the 
frame of reference of the present writing. Its measurement would 
involve too much to be practicable in our research. The bipolar 
factor, however, is more closely related to our classification: it 
seems to me that in hysterics the id achieves a superior position, 
while in dysthymics the super-ego is stronger; dysthymics are inhibi- 
ted, while hysterics are asocial (Ibidem, pp. 247-8); it follows that 
dysthymics are neurotics in the sense used in the present writing, 
while hysterics might be classified as psychopaths. According to 
our terminology, however, we should classify as psychopaths only 
those subjects (often termed ‘hysterical personalities’) whose per- 
sonality structure is abnormal and not those affected by the mor- 
bid process of the hysterical neurosis. Even then it is doubtful 
whether we could classify all hysterical personalities as psycho- 
pathic individuals; but there is some evidence for assuming that 
many of them belong to that category. For example, in the 
classification of abnormal delinquents made by the Institute of 
Forensic Psychiatry in Warsaw, with which I was concerned before 
the war, the hysterical group proved to be the most numerous and 
comprised 40 per cent of the total (427).! 

The dysthymic-hysteric dichotomy is related, according to 
Eysenck, to Jung's intro-extraversion; and this is similar to 
Bennett's view (63) that neuroticism is a deflection of interest and 
drive from the environment to thc self; and to Alexander's (17) 
that the neurotic tendency to renounce real satisfaction and to 
content oneself with gratification in phantasy is constitutional 
introversion, ? 

Following these lines, we should regard psychopaths or criminals 
as extraverts, and look for some evidence in support of this hypo- 
thesis. Unfortunately, the evidence collected зо far suggests eher 


* Other groups were: irritable 12 per cent, impulsive t1 per cent, sexual 
deviations 7:5 per cent, all others 29:5 per cent. The Schneider-Kahn system 
of classification was followed. All the cases fell into sixteen groups. 

* Thurstone and Thurstone (685) take a similar view, saying that the funda- 
mental characteristic of the neurotic is an imagination that fails to express 
itself effectively in external social reality. 
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that intro- and extraverts may produce different types of criminal 
behaviour but are equally inclined to indulge in delinquency (726), 
or even that criminals are more introverted than normals. In one 
investigation (45) 31:7 per cent criminals proved to be decidedly 
introverted, while only 10:3 per cent were extraverted. Moreover 
the scores for introversion were higher than the scores for extra- 
version. 

It would be difficult to explain that phenomenon. It may well 
be that the psychological classification according to the introver- 
sion-extraversion dichotomy gives an erroneous picture of tempera- 
ment in the prison situation, as long imprisonment tends to make 
inmates more introverted. This was why another investigation on 
the same lines (383) was abandoned. It may be that extraverted 
individuals are in general more easily adjusted, while introverts 
tend to become either neurotic or criminal. We may, I think, con- 
clude that the evidence relating the intro-extraversion dichotomy 
to the neurotic-antisocial dichotomy is too conflicting for us to take 
the factor of introversion as the basis of our research. 

Kurt Schneider (621) describes a psychopathic person as pos- 
sessing an abnormal character and cither suffering from this 
abnormality himself or producing suffering in his environment. 
This definition covers both neurotic and psychopathic personalities, 
and even criminals. We shall therefore limit the concept of neurotic 
to a person who himself mainly suffers (as Horney says, the neurotic 
invariably suffers), while psychopaths and criminals produce suffering in 
their environment, although they may, and usually do, suffer them- 
selves as well.! 

While a neurotic or a psychopath may be characterized as 
suffering from internal disharmony (358) and mental conflict, the 
criminal may have no moral conflicts at all. As ‘Thomas and 
Znaniecki (680, p. 1796) put it, he knows only conflicts between 
momentarily opposing wishes, but no moral conflicts between 
wishes and general norms of behaviour voluntarily accepted as 
binding. 

The nature of the mental conflict in neuroticism and psycho- 
pathy may be disputed. Freud relates mental conflict in neurosis— 
and his concept also covers the personality deviations we are dis- 
cussing—to frustration, by which it is produced. In order to be- 
come pathogenic the external frustration must be supplemented 
by internal frustration, so that all possibilities of satisfaction are 
excluded (258, pp. 293-4). As we may regard the external frustra- 


1 Cf. Karpman's views (361). He maintains that the more unfavourably 
society is affected, the stronger become the psychopathic aspects of the indi- 
vidual's defences. None the less, he says, they remain ‘basically neurotics’. 
According to Wegrocki (709) the individuals who, psychodynamically con- 
sidered, show a picture of a neurosis should not be classified as psychopaths. 
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tion as a precipitating factor only, the essence of the mental con- 
flict seems to consist in the coexistence of two conflicting tendencies: 
one to bring satisfaction and the other to prevent it and bring 
‘internal frustration’. This second tendency may be conceived as 
aggression that has turned from the external world and become 
internalized. Freud himself admits (256, p. 141) that he doubts 
whether all this aggressiveness is bound by the super-ego, or 
whether a part of it carries on its activity in the ego and the id. 
Fenichel (217, pp. 129 ff.) defines the neurotic conflict as one be- 
tween the id and the ego, the super-ego merely complicating the 
affair by participating on one or the other side. 

It would be futile to try and solve this theoretical problem here 
—especially as it would involve a highly technical discussion in 
psycho-analytic terms, and taking for granted the essential con- 
cepts of that school. However, it seems safe to assume that in both 
neuroticism and psychopathy we have a mental conflict between 
impulses and controls, with controls dominating impulses in the 
neurotic, and with impulses getting the better of controls in the 
psychopath. In both cases the impulses are out of harmony with 
the demands of Society, but the manifestations of the conflict will 
be antagonistic to Society in psychopathy, and to the individual 
himself in neuroticism.! 

A neurotic person is usually not antisocial;? while a psychopath 
is almost by definition criminal* and in any frustrating situation 
will tend to turn all his aggressive impulses outwards, rather than 
repress them or turn them inwards. 

We might summarize our classification as follows: 

A neurotic personality tends to turn his aggressive impulses in- 
wards, or repress them, and deviates from the norm (or balance) 
E an inability to express aggression in situations which call 
or it. ‹ 

A psychopathic or criminal (antisocial) personality deviates 
from the norm by an excessive tendency to turn his aggressive 
impulses outwards and an inability to turn them inwards or to 
repress them in appropriate situations. 


1 Cf. Barbara Low's similar views on the subject (417, p. 93). Also Karpman 
(361) and Greenacre (297) who stress the importance of the disturbance of 
conscience in psychopathic deviations; while Lindner (409) notes the verbal 
rather than emotional, acceptance of social precepts. Cf. also Kinberg (368), 
Adams (6), Cason (143), Lowy (422) and Fromm (266). 

3 East (199) mentions neurosis only in connection with suicide, which is 
essentially ‘anti-self’ rather than ‘anti-social’, and not with any other crimes. 

* Cf. Taft (673), L. G. Brown (119), and many others. Birnbaum (79) gives 
a similar view, classifying psychopaths as (а) thymopathically antisocial, (6) 
antisocial in their structure. Thus both groups are essentially antisocial. So is 
Partridge's ‘sociopath’ (511), and this term roughly corresponds to my present 
use of the concept of psychopathy. 
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In tabular form we may classify mental disorders as follows: 


Mental disorders 


Morbid processes Personality deviations 


ае | 


Neuroses Psychoses Cognitive Orectic ` 
(Mental Defect) | 


Neurotic Psychopathic 
(aggression (aggression 
inwards) outwards) 


However crude this classification, it indicates clearly the position 
of our concepts as compared with some related entities. It is 
realized that no one individual can be put safely in toto into one of 
these (nor, for that matter, into any other) categories. Similarly 
artificial is the discussion on aggression as if it were a pure factor, 
whereas in fact it never is. Dr. Edward Glover has pointed out that 
aggression is closely related at all points with libido, and that in 
neurosis frustration is essentially libidinal while aggression is secon- 
dary. These weaknesses are unavoidable: whenever we try to find 
illumination in new concepts, the shade of over-simplification and 
unreality goes with us. 


(c) The quantitative approach 


It must be admitted that the above classification is very rough, 
and does not take into account various complications of the affec- 
tive processes, the vicious circles of aggression, anxiety, striving for 
power, inferiority feelings and the need for affection, as described 
by various psycho-analytic writers (19, 20, 337; 370). Almost all 
psycho-analytic work on delinquency, for instance, is based on the 
assumption that crime is a most complex phenomenon. I do not 
deny this complexity—but for our purposes I find we must dis- 
regard it. We cannot deny the evidence given by Freud (252), 
Alexander and Healy (19), or Aichhorn (14), that in some cases 
crime is based on unconscious feelings of guilt—even one of my own 
cases, presented later on, is evidence for this. But for this study I 
shall mainly confine myself to guilt feelings or aggressive ten- 
dencies at the level of personality, directly influencing behaviour. 
If I find people inclined to blame others, instead of themselves, 
I shall say that they turn their aggression outwards, although 
deeper analysis may show that some or all of them have uncon- 
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scious feelings of guilt or inferiority which they merely project 
on to others." 

This tendency to simplify complex phenomena and to class them 
on a single scale with one single variable may seem deplorable, but 
it is a necessity if we are to use a quantitative approach. I do 
not claim that the quantitative approach is the only possibility for 
scientific thought. The work of Pavlov is sufficient evidence that 
we may be scientific although not quantitative (594). But if we 
say with Bergson that psychologically speaking every difference of 
quantity or degree is a difference of quality, we may also take the 
difference in quality and try to translate it into quantity. Even if 
we do not succeed in translating qualities into pure numbers, it 
will help us to understand the nature of the existing differences.* 

Ina similar way, we may wonder about the subtleties and com- 
plexities of our thinking processes, but when we want to study 
abilities and measure them in the light of effect, we translate the 
whole cognitive side of personality into one representative number 
—the Intelligence Quotient. For some purposes, especially for 
arriving at definite general conclusions, this method seems to be 
inevitable, and later on I shall try to translate the changes in our 
subjects into numbers representing the character, as the LO. 
represents the intelligence. 

The scale according to which we shall compare our subjects will 
be based on the amount of aggression turned outwards as against 
theamount turned inwards or repressed. The technique of measurc- 
ment will be described in detail in Chapter 111, 


(d) Plus and minus deviations from the balanced personality structure 


Neurotics, then, will find themselyes on the opposite end of the 
scale to psychopaths and criminals, with the imaginary ‘normal’ 
individual somewhere in the middle. In statistical language, we 
shall have in the amount of overt aggression deviations plus in 
psychopaths and criminals, and deviations minus in neurotics. 

I am thus in open disagreement with most psychiatrists who 
define psychopathy as a deviation in any direction (86, 220, 505, 
660) or think that the concept is ill-defined and should not be used 
at all (198, 360, 528). 

I also seem to differ completely from those psycho-analytic 


! Adler, discussing the similarities between neurotics and criminals, main- 
tains that while the neurotic believes he desires to co-operate but is unable, the 
criminal refuses to co-operate. Thus going deeper into unconscious and biologi- 
ees pr we may find that all people are alike, but on the conscious or more 
sui ial unconscious level the differences are striking. Cf. also similarities 
between neurosis and prostitution, discussed by Aichhorn (15). 

з Sir Cyril Burt (127), arguing for quantitative method in the analysis of 
temperament, expresses the opinion that without numerical devices research 
is almost impossible. 
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writers who have concentrated on the similarities between delin- 
quents and non-delinquents instead of examining their differences, 
or on mental conflicts rather than on antisocial character forma- 
tion. As a result crime appears, in their works, to be rather a 
symptom of neurosis than, as it seems to me, a symptom of the 
conflict between the individual and society. This tendency to look 
for ‘interesting cases’ of mental conflict is quite natural, but it 
does not follow that the authors believe that crime and neurosis 
are exactly the same: on the contrary, Aichhorn (14), whose case 
histories seem to have been selected as giving most interesting 
examples of unconscious motivations, himself stresses that we 
should apply ‘the simplest measures first’ (p. 37). Among the 
differences, mentioned in the psychoanalytic writings, between 
neurotics and criminals, one, discussed by Alexander and Adler in 
particular, is considered merely superficial: at a deeper level 
neurosis and crime are essentially the same. They maintain that 
the neurotic and the criminal exhibit the same kind of failure, and 
indeed hardly differ in their respective psychological contents, but 
that ‘the neurotic expresses symbolically by means of his symp- 
toms, which are socially innocuous, the same things which the 
criminal does by means of real actions’. (20, pp. 40-1. Cf. also 434). 

This statement seems to say that we all kill our fathers in our 
dreams, while the criminals kill them (or their substitutes) in 
reality. There is ‘almost’ no difference between us. 

In practice, however, this difference is well worth considera- 
tion. Even in day-dreams ‘normal’ people seem to differ from 
criminals, and Healy (321) sets forth ‘criminalistic imagery’ as one 
of the bases of delinquency. In the following chapters we attack 
this problem experimentally, examining the imagery of criminal 
and non-criminal groups by means of the Thematic Apperception 
Test. But even if we assume that in our dreams we are as criminal 
as, if not more than, the most atrocious murderers, there must be 
some psychological mechanism preventing us from direct action, 
and confining our gratifications to the symbolic realm. When 
Alexander and Staub say that ‘the only difference between the 
criminal and the normal individual is that the normal man par- 
tially controls his criminal drives and finds outlets for them in 
socially harmless activities’ (20, p. 35), they stress the word ‘only’, 
but this difference is nevertheless very important. They say that in 
a normal individual or in a neurotic criminal? one part of the 
personality takes the side of society, while in the ‘normal’ criminal 
‘the whole conscious personality takes the side of the criminal act, 


1 Shaw’s Jack Roller (рр. 62 ff.) gives a good example of this. 
2 Their ‘neurotic criminal’ and ‘neurotic character’ correspond tothe ‘psycho- 
path’ in our classification; and the term ‘neurotic’—distinct from ‘neurotic 


character’—corresponds to the same term in our classification. 
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facing with the combative attitude all the social demands of the 
community’ (20, p. 97). Thus the personality of the real criminal 
is homogeneously antisocial, while that of the ‘neurotic character’ 
is not homogeneous, one part of his personality condemning the 
acts which he is unable to control. 1 

From this we might go a step further and say that in the normal 
individual that part of the personality which represents social 
demandsis strong enough to control his actions in normal situations; 
in a neurotic the stress set up by that controlling side of the per- 
sonality is so great as to hamper any action. As the imaginary 
‘real criminal’ has no mental conflict, and follows his own im- 
pulses without regard to the demands of society, so an imaginary 
‘real neurotic’ would have no mental conflict, and would absorb 
society into his personality altogether. With all his spontaneity 
killed, and any individual desires repressed, he would know only 
conflicts between various ‘taboos’ of society, as the criminal knows 

-only conflicts between his momentarily opposing wishes. When we 
experience real moral conflict, we are normal. 

If we now repeat, in terms of aggression, what has just been said, 
we are back at our original scale with the direction of aggression as 
a single variable. In a ‘real criminal’ we have aggression turned 
outwards, no moral conflict, but a conflict between the individual 
and society. In a psychopath we have the beginning of moral con- 
flict, but most of the aggression still goes outwards, with conscience, 
representing self-aggression, too weak to check the impulses. In a 
normal individual we have a proper balance between the demands 
of the individual and of socicty, between aggression turned in- 
wards, and that turned outwards. In a neurotic most of the 
aggression turns inwards, and the demands of society lie as a heavy 
burden on the whole personality.” 

There are certainly some similarities between people represent- 
ing different deviations from the norm—such as lack of balance, 
mentioned in various writings on both neurotics and psychopaths; 
or rigidity in reaction, mentioned by Horney, and characteristic 
of all kinds of deviation from the normal personality structure.* 

1 Ор. cit., р. 116. Cf. also (17), and, for somewhat similar classifications, 
Friedlander (260) and Schmideberg (616). 

? The experimental evidence of Adams (6) seems to support our views in 
this respect. He found the neurotics more co-operative, more anxious to please, 
asking more helpful questions, easier to make appointments with, more punc- 
tual for appointments, etc., than stable individuals. Both groups were studied 
in a situation of experimentally induced frustration. Extreme intragression may 
be exemplified by suicide: Hans von Hentig (328, p. 390), commenting on the 
statistical evidence given by W. A. Lunden, says: ‘Murder and suicide are 
complementary phenomena: the total amount of available destructiveness is 
discharged in two psychologically similar, socially distinct Gestalten.’ 

* Horney’s ‘neurotic personality’ seems to comprise both neurotics and 
psychopaths. 


] 
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‘There are also differences between neurotics and psychopaths, for 
instance those observed in intelligence testing (112, p. 137), where 
neurotics score higher on verbal tests and similarities, and psycho- 
paths on performance tests and object assembly. 

I have chosen, perhaps arbitrarily, one factor, that of the direc- 
tion of aggression, which I consider most essential, and on which 
I propose to base my research. The changes in that factor under 
oppression, the development of the tendency to direct aggression 
more and more outwards, or inwards, is the main object of my 
study. 


3. SELECTION OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL FORCES 


(a) General remarks 


Heretofore we have been dealing with various problems of 
neurosis and crime connected with the central topic of the psycho- 
logical aspect of culture. We have been trying to find the most 
important elements in the human mind working for the develop- 
ment or for the decline of culture (through a deviation from equi- 
librium), the development of co-operation, or of hostility and 
delinquency. Here I shall assume that such forces do exist— 
whether in the form described by the psychoanalysts or in some 
other form—and shall look for the environmental factors which 
change the strength and shape of these selected elements of human 
nature. 

I have touched on some of these environmental factors al- 
ready, although from a different angle. I have been trying to 
find some elements in the human mind working for war, delin- 
quency, or other forms of conflict; but we may certainly say that 
war, delinquency and hostility; themselves influence our be- 
haviour. Criminals living together form delinquency areas: and 
delinquency areas, through the creation of a specific culture, 
produce juvenile delinquency and engender crime. The influence 
of war on human behaviour has an established place in crimino- 
logical literature (441), and may be held responsible for producing 
all sorts of antisocial behaviour, including warlike attitudes them- 
selves. 

As we have had two world wars within one generation, and as 
the present ‘peace’ is hardly peaceful and co-operative, we might 
have included war in the most important causes—as well as results 
—of the present-day psychological changes. 

War is not a single phenomenon, however. It affects various 
groups of people: adults and children, men and women, soldiers 
and civilians, in most varied ways. I can hardly think of any 
method of reducing war to a single, representative situation, which 
could be held responsible for influencing human behaviour. If we 

с 
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could imagine such a uniform set of conditions which we could 
call the ‘War-situation’, and then study the changes in the patterns 
of human behaviour, as induced by that situation, we could claim 
that we were experimentally studying the influence of war upon 
human psychology. I do not think we can do that and, therefore, 
although admitting the importance of the problem, I shall dismiss 
it from our discussion. 

By focusisng our minds on oppression we have to disregard other 
important factors which might be held responsible for the emer- 
gence or disappearance of certain patterns of behaviour, and of 
tendencies which we have already discussed. We could have 
regarded the economic categories of modern society, or religion, 
as the most potent force in shaping Man's character (676, p. 22). 
Or we could have proclaimed the End of Economic Man, and 
perhaps of Religious Man as well, the end of the concept of the 
nature of Man on which both capitalism and socialism are based 
(187). Here lies the crucial methodological question: how can we 
detect the most important of the environmental conditions shaping 
the souls of existing and future generations? 

I think there is no other way than to make an arbitrary judgement, 
based on personal experience of the writer, on literature dealing 
with the present cultural crisis, and on the practical possibility of 
organizing a research according to the chosen set of conditions. 

I have chosen five such conditioning factors, the combination 
of which I have called ‘oppression’. І am well aware that this 
choice may have been affected by my personal and national bias, 
and by my own war-time experiences. Such a bias can hardly be 
completely excluded, and it is better if the writer is at least aware 
of its presence. 

The factors I have chosen are: lack of freedom, disregard of 
personality, isolation, insecurity and frustration. They have always 
existed, but their importance has greatly increased since the em- 
ergence of the new totalitarian systems, and since the recent 
wars and the resulting enslavement or displacement of great 
numbers of people. 

I propose, therefore, to carry out the research on the influence 
of these factors on human behaviour and on aggressive tendencies 
in particular, assuming their growing importance in the present 
world. This assumption may be wrong, but I do not think that 
should affect the scientific value of the proposed research. We 
must assume the existence of a certain set of conditions if we 
want to start any research on the influence of the environment on 
human behaviour. If the assumption is wrong, if these conditions 
disappear in the near future—their influence will also disappear. 
Once we have established a relationship of cause and effect, it is 
sufficient to observe the cause to predict the effect. 
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It is apparent, however, that my chosen conditions have already 
exerted their influence on the people, and may have started a 
vicious circle of domination and slavery, isolation and insecurity, 
frustration and aggression, every phenomenon being both cause 
and effect. The fact that all these phenomena are interwoven makes 
them increasingly influential and important. 


(b) Slavery and isolation 


It is no accident that among most popular books on contem- 
porary problems are those ‘dedicated to the fight against the 
slavery of man’ (67)—freedom, like air, is fully appreciated only 
when we suffer from the lack of it. In prison it becomes almost an 
obsession. 

In recent publications the dilemma of freedom has become such 
an obsession. It is regarded as the most dynamic, essential, and 
general factor in the problems of to-day (438). 

There is some ‘Value judgement’ in this realization of the im- 
portance of freedom. It may be said that the introduction of 
value judgements into science is most dangerous to an objective 
and scientific approach, and should be avoided. If we despair 
because we are losing our freedom and individuality in the great 
machine of the modern community (449, рр. 19-20), because we 
have entered the era of “Mechanized Barbarism’ (Ibidem, p. 139; 
and 435), we are implying a value judgement: we believe that 
freedom is a good and should be preserved. 

It is not one of the requirements of scientific procedure that 
such implications should be avoided. They cannot in fact be en- 
tirely avoided. They can only be repressed from the conscious- 
ness of the investigator—the most dangerous and unscientific 
procedure. Once value judgements are realized, we are on safe 
ground. 

We may, however, simply state that recent events have largely 
destroyed faith in constant human progress, and of reason and 
freedom in particular. The foundations of freedom have been 
shattered, and we should examine objectively the implications of 
that fact. 

In some instances it has been our own fault. In some countries 
freedom has been abandoned voluntarily; in Germany millions 
were ‘as eager to surrender their freedom as their fathers were to 
fight for it, when ‘other millions were indifferent and did not 


1 Some authors, like Mumford (488), still maintain this view, saying (p. 10) 
that the *path of human development has been from sensation to significance, 
from externally conditioned to the internally conditioned, from herd-like co- 
hesion to rational co-operation, from automatism to freedom'. Even this 
author, however, contradicts himself in the later pages of his book, when speak- 
ing of the ‘Coming Slavery’ (p- 329). 


_ Accessioned ж. T 
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believe the defence of freedom to be worth fighting and dying for’ 
(E. Fromm, 264, pp. 2-3). This self-imposed slavery must also 
have had some effect on both the general population and their 
,eaders, especially if it is true, as Plato said, that the enslaving of 
another is also the enslaving of oneself. + 

Fromm gives an excellent explanation of self-imposed slavery, of 
the escape from freedom. He regards the loss of individuality, the 
feeling of complete identity with a group or system of beliefs as a 
refuge from isolation and insecurity. In a structuralized whole the 
individual ‘may suffer from hunger or suppression, but he does not 
suffer from the worst of all pains—complete aloneness and doubt’ 
(264, pp. 28-9). Р 

He does not escape from suffering, however: nor often from 
isolation and insecurity. The individual often feels his isolation 

` more painfully when he is in a crowd. His escape, like the escape 
from reality into mental illness, does not solve any problems. The 
illusion of security within a group breaks down quickly when the 
group itself makes for disaster. This attempt to undergo slavery in 
order to reach security and unity with others is not only disastrous 
in its consequences—it does not even offer anything but an illu- 
sion, 

Others did not escape from freedom—it was taken from them. 
Almost the whole continent of Europe has been occupied by 
military and police forces, imposing new political systems without 
the consent of the population, transferring vast numbers of people 
from one country to another, putting the others under a régime of 
compulsory labour and concentration camps. War does not only 
imply violence—it also implies lack of freedom, and abrogation of 
law, which is the main regulator and distributor of freedom. 

I shall not attempt any theoretical analysis of freedom here.* 
For practical purposes we might define freedom of the individual 
as the minimum of restraint compatible with the freedom of others. 
This definition implies a kind of balance, and a set of rclations 


1 The other country of which self-imposed slavery is fairly characteristic is 
Russia. It is interesting to note that I. P. Pavlov described a special ‘freedom 
reflex’ in dogs and showed how this reflex may be inhibited by setting off an- 
other against it—the reflex for food (513, pp. 11-12), He admits that some ani- 
mals have this freedom reflex to such a degree that when placed in captivity 
they refuse all food, sicken and die, but that can hardly be applied to men. As 
for the Russians, in addition to the fact, mentioned by J. Т. MacCurdy (429, 
p. 96), that the idea of political liberty cannot develop among people who are 
living at a bare existence level, I may quote Berdyaev again who saw among 
Russian émigrés ‘the same revulsion from freedom, the same denial of it as in 
communist Russia’ (67, p. 17). Also Dostoevski in The Brothers Karamasov 
describes the ‘pressing need’ of surrendering one's freedom, and, less explicitly, 
it can be traced in much of the literature and popular songs of that country. 


2 I will only refer to the literature on the subject, which i lected 
in'the Bibliography. subject, which is partly reflectec 
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with others which are largely regulated by law. With the abroga- 
tion of law in war, the lack of restraint in some spheres must bring 
about the increase of restraint in the whole. 

We have at present a state of civil war in Asia, with millions of 
people in compulsory movement or under the rule of inimical 
forces, What is worse—we have grounds to fear that this state of 
affairs is not dying away, but is rather embracing more territory, 
people, and spheres of life. 

Most of the abrogations of freedom seem to be caused by oppres- 
sion. Perhaps—we cannot predict it—slavery of the oppressed i 
have somewhat different psychological consequences from those of 
the self-imposed kind of slavery. Probably they will have many 
elements in common. But in our selection it will be safer to confine 
the planned investigation to those who were subjected to slavery 
against their will. The maximum deprivation of freedom our age 
has achieved is the régime of concentration camps. We have here 
already the first indication of where to look for our sample of 
population. The changes in the minds of people who spent some 
years under a régime of complete slavery may give us some hint of 
the consequences of a lack of freedom. 


(c) Insecurity 

The feeling of insecurity is another factor of growing importance. 
Security is not only recognized as one of the representative values 
in society;? the lack of it may be regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant causes of delinquency (323, 979); of the disintegration of 
socially established attitudes, (448) and of the impulse to dominate 
others, one of the primary factors in the causation of war (308). As 
a feeling of insecurity within a group may lead the members to 
resent the intrusion of strangers into the group, it may also be held 
responsible for increasing tension and hostility, for creating scape- 
goats and hindering co-operation.* 

The tendency to escape into slavery to gain security has already 
been mentioned. It may be added that the feeling of freedom itself 
is impossible once we feel insecure. Another phenomenon is the 
specific feeling of insecurity caused by a miscarriage of justice, by 
the abandonment of the main safeguards of the rights of the 
individual: for instance the rule that lex retro non agit, and the 
principle of no punishment without a fair trial. The fact that in the 

1 Cf, Malinowski’s views (438). He regards war as the main large-scale 
abrogation of freedom (pp. 276 ff.). 

2 See Н. D. Lasswell (389, р. 3, and 390, р. 25). Similar is the opinion of the 
general population: in a working-class district in London when people were 
asked to vote on what they considered was most conducive to their happiness, 
security received the most votes (273, Р. 91). 

3 On the fear of the stranger see Lasswell (389, pp- 165 ff.), and Durbin and 
Bowlby (190, p. 9) who take a similar view. 
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recent political trials all over the world, and in the ‘administrative 
measures’ of police states, these corner-stones of individual liberty 
and security have been discarded, must have a deep effect on the 
moral condition of society. Law imposes certain restrictions on the 
individual, but it offers him security. If, in addition to these 
restrictions, which are felt as a necessary but heavy burden, the 
individual cannot achieve security because justice is not done, we 
may expect a regression in social development, the abandonment 
of all restrictions, and the denial of civilization itself.! 


(d) Frustration 


Frustration is the next—we may even say the all-embracing— 
factor. Lack of freedom, isolation and insecurity, may all be re- 
garded as sources of frustration. Indeed they are usually repre- 
sentative of one particular kind of frustration—that caused by 
oppression. 

This is a very important distinction. Hunger, disease, economic 
crises, unemployment or overwork, each cause different kinds of 
frustration, and thus produce different reactions in the people who 
suffer from them. 

Perhaps some of these frustrations may lead, as Berdyaev (66) 
wished, to a revival of spiritualism and personalism. Perhaps there 
are, as he says, two kinds of suffering: ‘a dark suffering leading to 
perdition and an illumined suffering leading to salvation.’ 

Frustration has been regarded as a force leading to highly 
desirable or to highly undesirable results, to the acquisition of new 
modes of adjustment, or to a regression to previously abandoned 
modes of behaviour. We may construct a whole list of factors 
determining whether frustration will result in favourable or un- 
favourable consequences,* and may expect the correlation be- 
tween some of them and general adjustment to be far from linear. 
Thus we may expect that at a certain level the correlation between 
the amount of frustration and cognitive and orectic adjustment 
will be positive, and any increase in demands will result in an 
increase of efficiency. There will probably be an optimum, with 
greatest efficiency, and a subsequent deterioration of adjustment 


if the amount of frustration (other factors being constant) becomes 
too great. 


(e) Oppression 


The suffering of the oppressed presents a specific problem, how- 
ever. Its influence is probably deeper, its bitterness greater than in 
other kinds of misery, although most of the effects may be similar 
. * Cf. Alexander and Staub (20) who rightly point out that miscarriages of 
justice transform static embitterment into dynamic rebellion. 1 

2 An interesting review of these factors is given by Mowrer (585). 
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to those described by writers concerned with the general problem 
of frustration. 

The world of oppression, in the terms of Lewin’s theory of 
personality (404), is a world of negative valences and strong 
barriers. The high walls and wires of concentration camps repre- 
sent vividly Lewin’s physical barriers which thwart the usual 
tendency of going-out-of-the-field, the best solution of a conflict 
situation with two or more negative valences. Compulsory labour 
and constant threats of punishment represent negative valences, 
producing withdrawal and retreat. Objects with positive valences 
are few and unobtainable—whether they are behind physical 
barriers or are linked with the terror of death. 

The world of oppression is also characterized by a constant re- 
currence of frustration. And although there is some evidence (341) 
that neither the mode of conflict resolution nor the consistency of 
response are much affected by the knowledge that the situation 
will recur, people who have been subjected to extreme oppression 
give a rather different picture. 

Oppression may be conceived as representing the extreme 
authoritarian ‘social climate’; and some experiments in this field 
by Lewin, Lippitt and White (407), and Mowrer (484), will be 
referred to later on. 

Criminological research, especially on psychoanalytic lines, links 
frustration, particularly if excessive, with delinquency! and, regards 
‘mental dissatisfactions’ as its principal base (321, 323). Kate 
Friedlander goes so far as to define delinquents as ‘persons who 
have been frustrated in their human relationships’ (260). 

Durbin and Bowlby (190) show how national frustration may 
lead to war, and how frustrated people may constitute aggressive 
nations; while Dollard and others (183) put the general proposi- 
tion that every aggression is a result of frustration and every 
frustration results in aggression, although aggression may be 
temporarily compressed, delayed, disguised, etc.* 

I am not prepared to endorse Dollard’s view; I do not believe 
that the character of aggression is determined only by four factors: 
amount of frustration, inhibition, displacement and catharsis. At 
least the load of aggression may be determined biologically as well 
(if not exclusively). Possibly both are present: primary and secon- 
dary aggression may be merged together when expressed in overt 
bchaviour. But even if we have, actiologically speaking, two kinds 
of aggression, in their expression we cannot have more than one 
drive. As every individual is the interplay of biological and en- 


! Aichhorn (14, pp. 200 ff.) distinguishes two types of delinquency: that 
caused by excess of love and that caused by excess of severity. The latter is 
much the more frequent of the two. 

? This statement has since been revised (469). 
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vironmental forces, but in his behaviour forms a single unit—so we 
may conceive aggression as the result of biological and environ- 
mental forces, but, in the study of behaviour, look solely for its 
mode of expression, whatever the origin. ) ; 

Biological forces remain relatively constant, while environ- 
mental factors fluctuate. We may sec the change not only in thc 
amount of frustration around us, but also in the way in which it 
affects us. Perhaps what matters is the ‘spirit’ in which frustrations 
are imposed rather than the frustrations themselves (Horney, 337), 
and perhaps this ‘spirit’ determines the amount and direction of 
the resulting aggression. 

Horney does not explain what she means by the ‘spirit of frustra- 
tion’. If we want to make use of the term it should be more 
explicit, and I think its essence consists in the kind of inhibition 
implied in the frustrating situation. If the frustrating situation 
contains no inhibition, we might expect an outburst of aggression. 
If we are prevented from expressing our aggression, we may ех- 
pect suppression or repression, but the further fate of unexploded 
aggression will depend on the existing tendencies of the personality 
structure, and the character of the external inhibition. If the 
frustrator is somebody whom we love and who, we think, means 
well even though inflicting pain, we may expect some identifica- 
tion with the frustrator—he will become incorporated into the 
self and the inhibition will be felt as self-imposed. If we treat the 
frustrator as our enemy the identification will be less likely to 
occur, he will be felt as an external agent, and the inhibition, if 
any, will retain its external character. That inhibition will be felt 
as a new kind of frustration, instigating us to other forms of aggres- 
sion, and possibly resulting in a general tendency to, direct aggres- 
sion outwards. On the other hand if we accept Dollard’s observa- 
tion (183, p. 34), that self-imposed inhibition of aggression creates 
a tendency to direct aggression against the self, we may expect a 
strengthening of conscience (super-ego) whenever we incorporate 
a frustrator into our mind. Frustration, depending on the kind of 
associated inhibition of aggression, may thus be responsible for 
both our morality and our misconduct. 


1 This remark corresponds to the previously noted observation that both 
lack and excess of suffering in childhood may result in the formation of anti- 
social character. Similarly Friedlander (260, р. 52) refers to anxiety which 
may drive the child to control either his instinctive urges or the outside world. 
Elsewhere (262, р. 206) she remarks that ‘each further frustration, if adminis- 
tered by the person whom the child loves, and if handled in a way the child 
can casily endure, contributes to a deviation of energy from the instincts to 
the ego’. ‘If the gratification derived from the love object is insignificant or 
followed by too much displeasure, the self remains cathected to a much larger 


extent’ and this leads to disturbance of the ego development and to anti- 
social character formation. 
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As already mentioned, present day frustrating conditions are 
largely of the oppressive type. If we suffer from a lack of freedom, 
this lack is rarely self-imposed or sought. We suffer from isolation, 
although the age of hermits has passed, and evacuation, transfers 
of population, separation of families in war, can hardly be regarded 
as Mae or as natural calamities for which no one is respon- 
sible. ] 

The existing political situation in large parts of the world is 
oppressive, and the dangers which threaten people under police or 
military régimes are actually hostile, not merely unpleasant. If the 
feeling of general insecurity is growing, the insecurity of the 
oppressed is greater and deeper—for them it means the danger of 
complete annihilation. 

If we accept respect for the individual as the central value of 
Western Civilization (Gollancz, 291) its extinction must be the 
cause of deep frustration. There is no doubt that this value is now 
everywhere threatened, but under totalitarian systems it is com- 
pletely renounced. 

Gollancz is apt to think that in fascism contempt for personality 
reaches its peak ‘for it passes beyond contempt, and becomes 
hatred’, We may perhaps find other examples of this extreme 
repudiation of the individual. Wherever the individual’s rights 
depend entirely on his functions, wherever he may be arbitrarily 
imprisoned, deported, killed, or put into a concentration camp, 
the mechanism is the same. But in Germany these conditions 
existed under a system which has now been destroyed. The masses 
of Displaced Persons, deprived of all human rights, deported for 
compulsory labour, persecuted in concentration camps, and 
threatened with torture and death at every instant, may give us 
some indication of what these conditions produce in the minds of 
men subjected to them. 


(f) Displaced Persons—subjected to all the factors combined 


Displaced Persons and inmates of concentration camps lived in 
conditions which, in a milder form, affect millions of people to- 
day. Even in their extreme form these conditions have not entirely 
disappeared, and are still threatening the rest of Europe. The 
population of Europe has already undoubtedly undergone deep 
changes, due to the conditions during and after the recent war. 
Although concentration camps represent the extreme form of 
slavery, insecurity and humiliation, the entire population dom- 
inated by the Hitler régime was affected by the system of contempt 
for personality, of restrictions and extermination. That system has 
in mS survived, and shows no tendency to disappear. 

isplaced Persons represent the extreme form of isolation. But 
the transfers of population arc still going on, and even those who 
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have stayed in the same place are affected, one might say, by a 
kind of ‘psychological displacement’—psychologically speaking, 
we are displaced every time we undergo a complete change of 
environment, and our actual geographical position plays only a 
secondary role. 

We are all drifting in unknown waters, driven by the unknown 
tides of a new environment. All our minds are affected by the 
conditions of the critical period our civilization has entered. I 
am well aware that my own mind must have been affected by the 
conditions summarized above, in which I spent some time during 
the war. We can find no fixed point from which to take our bear- 
ings: but we may at least find some place where the tide is stronger, 
and determine its relative speed and direction. 

The Displaced Persons, the inmates of concentration camps, are 
well in the main tide of the new world. If the conditions which 
affected them during the recent war are threatening the remainder 
of the population, it may well be that the psychological impact 
will be the same. A study of Displaced Persons may indicate the 
direction in which many minds are drifting; and, through careful 
sampling and analysis, we may infer with some probability what 
occurs to the psychological aspect of culture under oppression. 

The limitations of the present study are obvious. Life is too 
complex to be condensed to a single representative situation, the 
human psyche too complex to be reduced to ‘primary’ factors. 
But every investigator has to formulate general concepts and hypo- 
theses, and examine their validity, although these concepts never 
entirely correspond to real life. I also have started with the most 
general and all-embracing concepts, which I can test only by the 
use of small and concrete samples. This fact already presents 
inherent difficulties—the discussion in the following part of the 
book on the method adopted will undoubtedly introduce new 
limitations, and show new, partly unavoidable weaknesses. 


— 


Chapter 2 
SELECTION OF THE SAMPLES 


1. INTRODUCTION 


nent personality traits which could bestudied scientifically, and 

environmental conditions which could be held responsible for 
moulding the personality structure of a large number of people. 

Here we must start with a new selection: we have to find the 
people whom we intend to examine, evolve a method which will 
allow us to proceed with this examination, and produce some valid 
results justifying, at least to some extent, the ambitious programme 
undertaken. The selection of the sample (i.e. of the group or 
groups of people to be examined psychologically), is thus the next 
topic to be dealt with. 


Г the introductory part of this work we were selecting promi- 


2. THE BASIS OF SELECTION 


'The most obvious and usual basis, the best criterion for the 
selection of a sample, is the degree to which it may be considered 
representative. Here, ] must admit, this criterion is hardly applic- 
able. 

As we are interested in personality changes following on recent 
developments in Europe, the cradle of Western civilization, а 
representative sample should embrace all nationalities, all ages, 
professions and types of cultural background, and also cover all 
possible variants of the conditions in which these millions of 
people have lived and may be expected to be living in the im- 
mediate future. In practice, it would be utterly impossible to find 
any such representative sample, and even if the idea were ap- 
proached such research would be made impossible by a further 
difficulty, namely, that if we wish to study psychological changes 
in a group of people affected by a given set of conditions we must 
examine them twice—before and after they have been exposed to 
these conditions. If therefore we wish to study the effects of oppres- 
sion on a group, we must examine them psychologically first, then 
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subject them to some form of oppression (e.g. by putting them into 
a concentration camp for a few years) and give them a second 
examination to observe the difference. It is clear that any attempt 
to adopt such a method would be out of the question. 

There is, however, another possibility. Instead of examining one 
large sample of population, representing all environmental condi- 
tions in all possible degrees, we may examine several samples, each 
of which represents a different set of conditions. If our samples are 
equated, i.e. if the groups of people living in the various different 
conditions are exactly the same in all but the particular to be 
studied, one examination will be sufficient. If we put a pair of 
identical twin babies into two different environments, the psycho- 
logical difference between the twins, when adults, will represent 
the difference between the two environments in which they were 
brought up. As their original endowment was the same, differ- 
ences subsequently found in psychological structure must be due 
to the influence of environmental conditions, 

Difficulty arises, however, when we have no identical twins at 
our disposal. We cannot assume that any two groups of people who 
have lived in different kinds of environment were the same before 
they were submitted to these conditions. On the contrary, they 
could not be exactly the same. 

The only remedy seems to be to make these groups as similar 
as possible, and increase their size in the hope that the individual 
differences will cancel one another out. If individual variations are 
small, and the difference between the psychological profiles of the 
groups is great enough, we shall find a significant difference be- 
tween the means in the statistical analysis of the test results. In 
other words, if we select two groups of people, similar in all im- 
portant aspects but one—their environment during recent years— 
any difference in test results, if statistically significant, will be evi- 
dence of the influence of this variable on those aspects of per- 
sonality reflected in the test. 

This method, which was adopted in the present research, is a 
combination of John Stuart Mill's method of difference with 
modern statistical technique. Mill assumed that if a different effect 
is preceded by only one different condition (all other important 
conditions being the same) that one condition is the cause of the 
different effect. Statistical analysis helps us to determine with a 
degree of probability amounting to scientific proof—whether that 
diflerence in effect is significant, or whether it can be ascribed to 
an error in sampling. 

By adopting the method described above, we have changed the 
basis of sampling. Without aiming at the selection of one com- 
pletely representative sample, we want several equated groups 
drawn from the same population but each having been subjected 
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to a different set of environmental conditions. As it is assumed that 
slavery, isolation, insecurity and frustration form such environ- 
mental conditions, and, taken together, could be considered as 
representing the state of oppression, we might look for different 
degrees of that state and sec whether a change in the degree of 
oppression results in a corresponding change of personality struc- 
ture in the oppressed. These ‘levels’ of oppression should be sharp 
and easily defined in order to avoid any border-line cases which 
would make distinction more difficult and artificial. On the other 
hand, we want the subjects from the different levels of oppression 
to be in thesame situation while being tested; otherwise, the differ- 
ence in the test results might be due to differences in the test situa- 
tion. 

There are in Europe two main sources of experimental popula- 
tion suitable for the purposes of our research: people under Ger- 
man and under Russian domination. In both cases, the subjects 
can easily be divided into classes representing different levels of 
oppression. Thus according to Polish documentation! Polish sub- 
jects deported by the Nazis belonged to the following categories: 

Prisoners of war; 

prisoners in concentration camps and Gestapo prisons; 

deported to compulsory labour in industry and agriculture; 

mobilized by the German Army as living in territories incor- 
porated into Germany (following the Ribentropp-Molotov 
pact, 1939); 

mobilized by the Todt Organization for work in special labour 
detachments. 

Those under the Russian régime were classed as: 

prisoners of war; - 

prisoners in concentration camps (called ‘labour camps’) and 
N.K.V.D. prisons; 

deported to compulsory labour in industry and agriculture; 

mobilized by the Red Army, as having acquired the Soviet 

citizenship by living in territories incorporated into the 
U.S.S.R.; 

mobilized by the special labour organization for work in labour 

detachments. 

The above classifications closely resemble each other, and a 
deeper analysis would show that the general conditions in which 
people belonging to these categories lived were also very similar. ` 
In both cases, prisoners in concentration camps suffered more per- 
secution than any other group, and their death-rate was the 
highest. Resemblances between the other categories were also very 

! See in particular the article (in Polish): "The Nation of Deportees’ (Polish 


Thought, Fortnightly Review, No. 93, June 1945). The same classification was 
adopted in practically all Polish works and official documents on the subject, 
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close, although on the whole there was under the Germans more 
mass murder, and more organized and sadistic cruelty, while in 
Russia climatic conditions, lack of food, and complete isolation 
from the civilized world were the main sources of frustration. It 
would therefore be most useful to study people deported under 
both types of régime—German and Russian. 

Unfortunately any study of people deported by the Russians 18 
impracticable. Of nearly 2 million Poles, Jews, Ukrainians, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, Estonians and others deported to the Soviet 
Union (377), only 77,200 Polish soldiers and 37,300 Polish civilians 
(including Polish Jews) were evacuated; most of the others re- 
mained in Russia and cannot be contacted at all. Those evacuated 
have since been placed in the most diverse conditions: many of 
them joined the Polish Army, some were evacuated to India, 
others to Africa, the Lebanon, Palestine and other countries. The 
conditions in which they lived after evacuation were thus different 
and we would have too many variables to be able to deal with 
them properly. The variations caused by this post-evacuation 
period would be too great to be ignored, and it would be extremely 
difficult to find any two groups, coming from different categories 
of displacement while in Russia, but from exactly the same post- 
evacuation conditions. 

From this point of view, the situation in Germany was much 
more favourable. Immediately after liberation by the Allied forces, 
most people from concentration camps or deported for compulsory 
labour in industry and agriculture were transferred to the Dis- 
placed Persons’ Camps organized by U.N.R.R.A. Thus, all were 
living in—and could be tested under—similar conditions. A period 
in a comparatively favourable environment would probably have 
smoothed out any sharp differences in the reaction of these people 
to liberation. Their attitudes would have become stabilized, and 
any differences in their personality structure could hardly be re- 
garded as superficial; if people have lived in the same conditions 
for a year (that was roughly the time between their liberation and 
their subsequent examination by the present writer) and still show 
significantly different characteristics, the difference must be re- 
garded as deep and important enough for serious consideration. 


9. THE EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION 


(a) Visit to Germany 


A visit to Germany was accordingly arranged to collect the 
necessary information, documentary and statistical material, and 
to conduct experimental research with personality tests. The trip 
to the Continent lasted from the 26th April to the 11th July 1946, 
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and included a short stay in Belgium and France. The time for re- 
search was therefore very limited, and the whole plan would have 
proved impracticable if all the obstacles raised by the Administra- 
tion had not suddenly evaporated when I crossed the border of the 
U.S. Zone of Occupation in Germany. Only then, with the help 
of Professor Walter A. Lunden (Prison Officer, Military Govern- 
ment for Bavaria) and the U.N.R.R.A. welfare authorities? could 
I devote all my time to testing and interviewing, having no per- 
sonal worries whatsoever about lodging, food or transport facili- 
ties. 

The southern part of the U.S. Zone was selected as most suitable 
for organizing the research, as it contained a greater number of 
Displaced Persons than the French Zone, and a greater variety of 
categories of previous displacement than northern Germany. In 
the British Zone, for instance, the number of ex-prisoners of con- 
centration camps was comparatively small. The decision was taken 
after some consultations with the Polish welfare organizations, the 
French ‘Fédération Nationale des Déportés et Internés Patriotes’, 
‘Fédération Nationale des Déportés du Travail’, and kindred com- 
mittees. The above bodies also helped me in acquiring a consider- 
able number of memoirs, personal diaries and documentary books 
on conditions in the concentration camps and on compulsory 
labour in Germany. 

In Munich, in consultation with Professor W. A. Lunden, the 
U.N.R.R.A. authorities, the Polish Welfare Committee and the 
Union of Former Political Prisoners of Concentration Camps, I 
selected the prisons and Displaced Persons’ Camps which I wished 
to visit. The basis ofselection was: prisons where there was a greater 
number of Displaced Persons held for offences committed after 
liberation, and camps where there was a comparatively large num- 
ber of ex-prisoners from concentration camps. Camps where any 
specific local conditions, either good or bad, might have per- 
ceptible influence on the psychology and resultant behaviour of 
Displaced Persons were excluded. 

While the study of Displaced Persons in the U.N.R.R.A. camps 
aimed at examining the influence of previous conditions of dis- 
placement, the inquiry made in the prisons had a twofold purpose: 
to study the above influence on a special group of people and to 
compare this special group with the general D.P. (Displaced Per- 
sons) population and to verify the hypothesis set out in the first 
chapter above, viz. that there is a negative relationship between 


1 Difficulties made by the Administration up to that moment would merit 
a special study in Social Psychology. 

* T am greatly indebted to Mr. W. S. Boe, Miss Marnie Bruce, Dr. F. C. 
Foster, Mr. Israil, Mr. A. Krzeczunowicz, Mr. W. Kula, Capt. C. W. LeGrand 
and Mr. H. A. Washington in particular. 
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the strength of guilt feelings on the conscious (or superficial uncon- 
scious) level and antisocial behaviour. Verification of this hypo- 
thesis was necessary, if any valid conclusions were to be drawn re- 
garding the development of social or antisocial tendencies, on the 
basis of a study of the direction of aggression. 


(b) Determination of the levels of oppression 


The next step was to determine the ‘levels of oppression’, to 
which the various categories of Displaced Persons had been sub- 
jected. Of the five categories mentioned above, I had to exclude 
Prisoners of War, as their position at the time of my study was 
different from that of other categories of Displaced Persons. ‘They 
lived in special camps and had more rights than the ordinary 
D.P.s and therefore any comparison was impossible, as any differ- 
ences observed might have been due to the differences in their 
present environments rather than to the influence of the previous 
type of displacement. Similar considerations applied to people 
called up for service in the German Army. The number of people 
detained in Gestapo prisons was comparatively small, as those who 
survived the period of examination and trial were immediately 
sent to concentration camps. 

Thus after preliminary consultation with the welfare authorities, 
and the Displaced Persons themselves, a threefold classification 
was adopted, dividing the experimental population into the fol- 
lowing groups: (a) those who had passed through the most frustrat- 
ing conditions of the concentration camps; (b) those deported to 
industrial centres, where they were constantly overworked and un- 
der-nourished, but had some human rights (pay, working hours, 
etc.); (c) slave labourers allocated to individual farmers; members 
of this last group were better off physically, but were in more 
frustrating psychological conditions, the farmer (Bauer) having ab- 
solute power over them, 

While the degree of oppression and resultant frustration was 
clearly greatest in the concentration camp group, the other two 
groups were not so easily comparable. Although, on the whole, the 
‘agricultural’ group seemed to be more frustrated than that of ‘in- 
dustry’, there were individual exceptions, as there were some 
humane farmers who did not take full advantage of their right to 
treat the worker allocated to them as a slave. These individual 
variations did not, however, justify any further sub-classification.' 

In the group drawn from concentration camps (the most illu- 
minating for our study), I tried to distinguish between the camps 
with strict internal order; those without any discipline, where the 
staff acted unjustly and flouted prescribed regulations; those where 


! That was the unanimous opinion of the subjects concerned. 
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the junior staff were nominated or elected; with and without lab- 
our; and with torture or extremely bad conditions. I learned, how- 
ever, that overall variations due to time exceeded by far any 
differences between the individual camps. Thus, up to a certain 
date (1943), almost all concentration camps were by way of being 
extermination camps; subsequently, more stress was put on labour 
and efficiency, as factors helping the war effort. The policy of the 
German authorities varied with the progress of the war, and, in 
individual cases, with changes of camp administrators. There were 
some periods when no discipline was enforced, especially in transfer 
centres; there were periods of acute hunger, or of a higher death- 
rate in the gas chambers. It was, however, the opinion of all those 
whom I interviewed, that, on the whole, conditions in the concen- 
tration camps were uniform enough to justify including them all 
in one group. 


(c) Formation of the equated samples 


To obtain comparable data, and ascertain clearly the effect of 
conditions of displacement, the following technique was adopted: | 
Displaced Persons now living in identical conditions in U.N.R.R.A. 
camps or prisons were divided into three groups according to their 
previous type of displacement: concentration camps, agriculture 
and industry. Those whose type of displacement varied, who were, 
for example, transferred from industry to agriculture, or interned 
in concentration camps after some years of labour in agriculture 
or industry, were excluded. So were all those who did not remain 
for more than a year in concentration camps or forced labour (the 
majority stayed three to four years, some for as much as five and a 
half years). 

Groups were selected from the same population, the only major 
difference between them being the above-mentioned variation in 
displacement. To ensure that the groups were identical, each per- 
son selected for the concentration camp group had two ‘controls’, 
one in the ‘industry’ group, and one in the ‘agriculture’ group, of 
the same sex, age, intelligence (as measured by the Otis Intelli- 
gence Test), profession, education, nationality and citizenship," 
and coming from the same district and type of community (¢.g. big 
towns, small towns, country). 

It was believed that if every subject in one group had his ‘con- 

! The term ‘nationality’ has a different meaning in Poland and some other 
continental countries from that usually employed in Britain and France. Here 
these terms are employed as in the Oxford Dictionary: ‘nationality’ is defined 
as ‘the fact of belonging to a particular nation’, whereas ‘citizenship’ is de- 
fined as ‘the position or status of being a citizen with its rights and privileges’. 
In other words, it may be said that ‘nationality’ denotes a person’s relationship 
to his nation, national feelings, culture, language, сїс., whereas ‘citizenship’ 
denotes his relationship to the state, his legal status, civic rights and duties. 


р 
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trols’ in the others, all three groups might be regarded as being to 
a large extent identical, and should show similar psychological re- 
actions, unless there was some important factor present in one of 
the groups and absent from the others, or present in all the groups 
but at different intensity. 

There was, however, one serious danger. In most countries the 
people sent by the Germans to the concentration camps, while 
varying in sex, age, intelligence, education, profession, etc., were 
selected either because of their resistance to the Nazis or because 
of their criminality. For this reason as far as most national groups 
were concerned, concentration camps included ardent patriots 
and criminals, but no ‘normal’ individuals, such as were most of 
the deportees in industry and agriculture. 

If we applied ethical criteria the distribution of the concentra- 
tion camp population would be bimodal. The same would prob- 
ably aS to some personality traits. On the other hand we should 
expect people selected by the Germans as most dangerous to be 
more ascendant (the more submissive group collaborating with 
them), and more prone to conflict with the existing authorities. If 
we use Nietzsche's dichotomy (501) we might say that non-plastic, 
vehement, ecstatic, ‘out of bounds’ Dionysians would probably be 
more likely to be imprisoned than an Apollonian governed by the 
law of measure in the Hellenic sense. Heroism may be regarded as 
a crisis phenomenon, showing a weakening of the ordinary ideas 
of service and fulfilment of duty. It may be that heroes, in the 
fanaticism of a popular movement will become ‘the henchmen of 
murder’ (343, pp. 147-9). On the other hand, some studies of 
criminal groups show an urge to be heroic, more prominent than 
in the non-delinquent population (see Bender, Keiser and Schil- 
der, 61). Both a member of a resistance movement and a common 
offender would prefer being a dead hero to a live coward. 

If conscience and cowardice are really the same things, as Oscar 
Wilde once said (725), we cannot expect people selected either for 
their courage or for their lack of conscience to have the same per- 
sonality structure as the rest of the population. 


1 Similar views have been expressed by Goethe. See also Shakes peare 
(Hamlet, Act III, Scene 1): Р 9 TN 


"T hus conscience doth make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Ts sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action. . . ." 


If a certain similarity between heroism and criminality is nevertheless usually 
overlooked, and to Adler (8) ‘every murderer is a coward intoxicated with the 
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There were, however, two national groups where such selection 
was not employed—the Polish and the Jewish group.! Towards 
both these groups the Germans conducted a policy of extermina- 
tion, and the concentration camps contained Poles or Jews who 
had neither committed any crime, nor been especially active 
against the occupying power. The mere fact of being a Jew, or in 
the case of Poles, of living in a district where a German had been 
shot, or of belonging to a certain profession (e.g. teacher, lawyer, 
ctc.), in a particular district, was sufficient. 

Those Poles and Jews who were arrested for taking an active 
part in the resistance movement were either shot outright, or 
‘liquidated’ in a concentration camp through especially harsh 
treatment, so that very few had a chance to survive. 

In some cases, an offence was quoted as the reason for arrest. But 
even when these ex-prisoners admitted in interviews to having com- 
mitted an offence against the German administration, they claimed 
that during the occupation almost everybody was flouting some 
regulation or other. Interviews with other Poles, who were merely 
deported to compulsory labour, or who were imprisoned in con- 
centration camps without any formal legal foundation, revealed 
that they had also committed innumerable offences for which they 
could have been deported or even shot, but that they were lucky 
enough not to be caught. It seems to have been almost impossible 
to live a day under the German occupation in Poland or in Jewish 
districts without breaking some rules or regulations.* The only 
alternative was complete collaboration with the enemy, so ex- 
ceptional in the-case of Poles and Jews that it could be ignored; 
especially as any active collaborators would scarcely be found 
among those deported in the other two groups examined (i.e. to 
compulsory labour in industry and agriculture). 

For these reasons, Poles and Jews formed the best material for 
this research, and, with some exceptions to provide illustrative 
data, the investigation was limited to these two groups. 


idea of being a hero’, this may be due to our own bias. As Bergman (70) points 
out, ‘psychologists and psychiatrists—no different in their prejudices against 
the criminal than other scientists—have failed to examine the possibility of 
establishing links between criminality and any traits which, in harmony with 
their cultural environment, they consider valuable’, 

1 I was able to establish this fact (а) through many interviews with Displaced 
Persons both those who had been in concentration camps and those who had 
not; and (b) through the study of German orders regarding policy towards 
Poles and Jews. 

? Similarly, according to Bettelheim (61) in concentration camps ‘since 
practically everything was forbidden and punished severely and since the 
prisoners who did not transgress any rules did not fare any better than those 
who did, due to the arbitration of the guards, all rules were broken’. 
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4. FINAL SELECTION OF THE GROUPS OF TESTEES 


With the technical help of Military Government and U.N.R.R.A. 
authorities research was organized in prisons containing Displaced 
Persons, in Polish Displaced Persons’ Camps, and in Jewish Dis- 
placed Persons’ Camps. 

(a) In the prisons 

Research was conducted in the Landsberg Prison—4o Poles and 
Polish Jews held, 33 examined; in the Kempten Prison—7 Poles 
held, 6 examined; in the Stadelheim Prison (Munich)—134 Poles, 
Polish Jews and some others claiming Polish citizenship held, 63 
examined. Altogether in the prisons concerned there were 181 
Polish citizens, 102 of whom were examined. The others were in 
hospital, working outside the prison, or could not be examined for 
other such reasons; only one (not a Pole) refused to co-operate. 

Among the 102 prisoners examined, more than half showed an 
intelligence level too low to complete the personality tests. The 
fact that Displaced Persons held in prisons were mostly of similar 
age and similar profession allowed, however, of the formation of 
two control groups, one consisting of former prisoners of concentra- 
tion camps and one from the mixed ‘industry’ and ‘agriculture’ 
group, each comprising fifteen Polish subjects. These two groups 
completed all the prescribed tests. Some illustrative material was 
collected from the Jewish and other groups. 

The fact that more than half of the prisoners had to be excluded 
from the personality tests as unable to complete them'—whereas 
in the groups of people studied in the U.N.R.R.A. camps the per- 
centage of subjects excluded on these grounds amounted to about 
33 per cent—seems to indicate that D.P.s detained in prison have 
a lower standard of intelligence than the average Displaced Person 


n nce No attempt was made, however, to study this question 
in detail, 


(b) In the Displaced Persons’ camps 


The research was conducted in the Polish Displaced Persons 
Camp in Kempten, containing 1,169 persons, in the Kempten D.P. 
Hospital containing 331 persons, and in various camps, included 
in the 194 U.N.R.R.A. team, Weilheim-Murnau district, and con- 
taining 2,610 persons. Here Poles who had been in concentration 
camps were selected and examined with the Otis Intelligence Test. 


1 It was found that one could not expect subjects with less than a certain 
score (57) on the Otis Intelligence Test, to understand and answer properly 

he remaining personality tests; while those with higher scores had no such 
difficulties. Exceptions to this were rare. 
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Then those whose mental level permitted the completion of the 
personality tests, underwent further examination with these tests. 
Groups of Displaced Persons who had been deported to compul- 
sory labour in industry or on farms were selected to match the 
group of ex-prisoners in concentration camps. As the total number 
of ex-prisoners in concentration camps in the districts under in- 
vestigation did not exceed 160—about 4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of Displaced Persons, it was easier to make the selection from 
among the much more numerous ‘industry’ and ‘agriculture’ 
groups to fit the less numerous ‘concentration camp’ group than 
vice versa. 

A preliminary selection of suitable subjects was made in con- 
sultation with the camp authorities, with the more active members 
of the self-government of the camp, and with the leaders of various 
voluntary associations, in particular that of former political 
prisoners. The card-index system, used in most of the camps, gave 
some information about the inhabitants (name, age, Sex, educa- 
tion, profession, etc.), and in order to find suitable controls 
approximately 4,100 such cards were examined. 

In the next stage supplementary material was sought, as the 
card-index not only omitted certain data (on the history of dis- 
placement in particular), but was often far from accurate. Thus 
the profession or education claimed in the card did not always 
correspond to reality, nor did the nationality and citizenship. 
Some Ukrainians and Bielorussians claimed Polish nationality, 
Poles from the Soviet Union claimed Polish citizenship, and some 
people from the eastern Polish provinces pretended they were born 
and had lived all their life in the West? In consultation with the 
camp leaders, the teachers (who were a reliable source of informa- 
tion as they often knew the siblings or children of my prospective 
subjects), and other informants, I was able to exclude most of the 
‘doubtful’ cases, suspected of giving false personal data. 

The next stage was to interview the prospective subject of the 
psychological examination. This was usually done shortly before 
the examination with the Otis Intelligence Test, but sometimes 
after this test, or even after the completion of all the tests. I 
avoided any formal or rigid system in these interviews, which were 
conducted ‘casually’ and it is hoped that most subjects were not 
aware they were being interviewed at all. There was usually one 
short interview before the intelligence test began, and any addi- 
tional information and corroboration was sought subsequently, if 
the score in the test proved satisfactory. 

The aims of these interviews were to create the necessary rapport, 

1 The reason for this was fear of compulsory repatriation to U.S.S.R. All 
Soviet citizens were subject to such repatriation and there were fears that the 
other categories mentioned above might also be affected. 
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to ascertain that the history of displacement was long enough (at 
least one year before the end of hostilities) and of the same length 
as that of the subjects selected as controls, to verify that displace- 
ment could be classified under one of the three headings (concen- 
tration camp, industry, agriculture) and did not contain any un- 
usual features differentiating the subject from the rest of the group, 
and to confirm the personal data (in particular profession, educa- 
tion, nationality, citizenship and the district of permanent resi- 
dence in the country of origin), 

The last question was of particular difficulty, as it was often 
necessary to conduct a real ‘cross-examination’, while at the same 
time remaining friendly and not terrifying the subject. People 
were so frightened by the constant ‘screening’ by military and wel- 
fare authorities, and of the compulsory repatriation which might 
result from it, that it was easy to lose the confidence of the subject 
concerned, and through him of the others. Fortunately enough, the 
character of these interviews and of my whole research, as well as 
the fact that I came from London! aroused some confidence, and 
usually people who had given false personal data to the various 
authorities concerned were soon telling me what I still think was 
the truth. In the case of some Soviet subjects, and some Ukrainians 
and Bielorussians of Polish citizenship who did not trust me 
enough to be sincere, I did not press very deeply. Certain incon- 
sistencies in their stories, some singularities of pronunciation and 
intonation,* and characteristic spelling mistakes in the responses 
to their personality tests, gave, I hope, sufficient evidence to en- 
able me to eliminate all those who on account of their nationality, 
or the cultural background of the district of permanent residence, 
were not comparable with the other subjects of my research. Most 
of the subjects eliminated in the last stage of selection passed 
through the personality tests in the usual way to avoid any ill- 
feelings, but the material obtained was only partly elaborated, and 
was not included in the statistical analysis of the results. 

The extreme care with which the above question was tackled 
may appear as a sheer waste of time and effort, Isuspect, however, 
that without that painful procedure the samples of concentration 
camp population would have contained relatively too many 
people of Polish nationality from the central and western districts, 
while the ‘industry’ and ‘agriculture’ groups would have contained 


1 In Polish circles the word ‘London’, as the residence of the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile, and the former centre of the resistance movement against the 
Nazis, had still a magic effect. In Jewish camps the reaction seemed to be 
the opposite, and ‘London’ was thought of as the main obstacle to the Palestine 
programme. 


* Here my studies in phonetics and knowledge of Russian proved of invalu- 
able assistance. 
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other nationals, and too many people from the eastern Polish 
provinces. Thus any differences in the results of personality tests, 
even if statistically significant, might have been ascribable to dif- 
ferences in cultural background and national characteristics, and 
not exclusively to the history of displacement and consequent level 
of oppression, 

Similarly, as deportation to concentration camps affected the 
town population more than the rural districts, insufficient atten- 
tion to this factor would have resulted in my ‘identical’ samples 
having, in fact, a different composition. 

Before actually beginning the examination, I thought of only 
one device that might have simplified the selection. Instead of try- 
ing to match all the controls in respect of intelligence, I considered 
merely comparing the average intelligence of the entire groups. 
However, it was clear that two groups of the same means might 
have a different dispersion of intelligence, and therefore different 
characteristics. A group of people of average intelligence is not 
comparable with one containing a mixture of very dull and very 
superior subjects; similarly a group of dull clerks and intelligent 
farmers may not be comparable with another composed of intelli- 
gent clerks and dull farmers. There was, I think, no alternative to. 
matching every subject with his two controls. 


5. THE JEWISH GROUP: AN EXPERIMENT WHICH FAILED 


I tried to undertake a similar investigation in the Jewish 
U.N.R.R.A. camp in Landsberg, containing 5,002 Jewish Dis- 
placed Persons, most of whom had been in concentration camps 
and had undergone several years’ detention in conditions worse 
than those experienced by any other national group. In spite of 
instructions issued by U.N.R.R.A. H.Q., I wasnot admitted to the 
camp by the acting team, for reasons with which I myself agreed. 
The camp was conducted exclusively by Jewish officials of 
U.N.R.R.A. (most of them American citizens), but even they 
complained that they had no satisfactory co-operation in running 
the camp. The inmates did not feel that the American Jews be- 
longed to their group, as they had not suffered in the concentra- 
tion camps. Psychological investigation, based on Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception Test, was undertaken by the team’s 
psychologist, Dr. Leo Srole, but had to be abandoned for lack of 
the necessary rapport. 

Moreover, at the time when I visited the Landsberg Camp, ten- 
sion was unusually high. A large group of inmates had been found 
guilty of assaulting American soldiers (in a clash between Jews and 
Germans in which the U.S. authorities intervened) and had been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment by the military courts. 
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The fact that the Jews, who, living as they did in camp conditions, 
were easier to detain, suffered punishment, while the Germans did 
not, caused bitter feelings which made any attempt to start a 
psychological investigation impossible. 

My endeavours to collect some test material from the Jewish 

‚ camp in Weilheim or from the Jewish inmates of the Polish Dis- 
placed Persons’ camps in Kempten and Murnau similarly ended 
in failure. Only a few subjects agreed to answer the tests, and even 
their co-operation was poor. The great majority categorically re- 
fused to co-operate. The few subjects who agreed to be tested thus 
formed a highly selected group of greater svciability than. the 
average, and any conclusion drawn from the results obtained 
would not apply to the whole population. 

In the Polish groups, great care was taken to test all the subjects 
of the given sample. Sometimes it was fairly difficult to convince a 
subject that he should submit himself to this laborious investiga- 
tion for the sake of Science, It would often have been much quicker 
to test several others instead of the reluctant one. Nevertheless, 
with only three exceptions! in about 750 persons tested, all the 
Poles were induced to complete the required tests, and, once hav- 
ing started, showed much interest in their performance, 

As this procedure was not possible with the Jews, the material 
obtained from them has less value. The failure of the experiment is 
in itself significant; to my mind it indicates the influence of ex- 
treme forms of oppression upon the Jewish population. 

The lack of co-operation and the asocial behaviour and hostility 
manifested might be taken as indicating that the Jewish Displaced 
Persons in Germany are less co-operative and more antisocial than 
the Polish ones. On the other hand, neither criminal statistics nor 
my own previous experience would allow the general conclusion 
to be drawn that Jews are more antisocial than Poles, During the 
war I had occasion, while in charge of welfare services for Polish 
citizens in northern Russia, to work with both Polish and Jewish 
Displaced Persons, many thousands of whom had been liberated 
from concentration camps in that district. In my work I did not 
find any definite difference between the two groups from the point 
of view of antisocial behaviour, in cases where they had come 
from the same set of conditions.? In Russia, I was not handicapped 
in my relations with the Jewish population, and national differ- 
ences were not felt to be important, The Jews deported to Siberia 
were not persecuted as a distinct racial group, and when set free 
after the Sikorski-Stalin agreement, they felt their liberation, just 


1 All of them from the ex-concentration camp group. 

* Some American investigations show that Jews have even a smaller delin- 
quency rate than other nationalities. So in the very mixed population of New 
York City the proportion of Jews among delinquent children in 1933 was 
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as formerly their persecution, to have been due to their Polish 
citizenship. For good or evil, both these groups were treated to- 
gether.! 

In Germany my Polish nationality, as well as the fact, that I 
came from London, proved a handicap in my relations with the 
Jewish population in U.N.R.R.A. camps. It did not handicap co- 
operation in the prisons, though. The Jews imprisoned by the 
American authorities for offences committed after the end of 
hostilities accepted me as ‘one of them’ and co-operated readily in 
interviews and tests. In general, relations between Jews and Poles 
in the prisons seemed to be satisfactory and rather friendly, for in- 
stance, Jewish prisoners told me that they were being sent parcels 
from Jewish welfare organizations, and asked me to try and arrange 
similar help for the Poles; the Polish prisoners did not complain of 
any discrimination, and merely confirmed the above fact without 
expressing any ill feelings towards the Jews. й 

Outside the prison walls the picture was completely different, 
however. There antagonism was not centred on Germans and 
Americans, who served as scapegoats in the prison situation. 
National feelings ran high and a more diffused hostility hindered 
any co-operation with people who did not belong to exactly the 
Same group, H 

I admit that my endeavour to organize psychological research 
among the Jewish D.P. population was made in. a tense and un- 
favourable political atmosphere. It is also possible that I did not 
develop the right attitude myself, and that I am at least partly 
to blame for the failure. 

The fact remains, however, that when I met a group of people 
who had suffered an unprecedented degree of persecution on 
account of their race all attempts to create a positive rapport andan 
atmosphere of co-operation ended in failure. I was told explicitly 
that I could not be trusted, for the same reason that had caused the 
former persecution. I was successful only in the prison situation, 
where a new form of pressure had directed all the accumulated 
hostility against the American and German authorities. А 

Thus vicious circles аге created. National ог racial persecution 


about half the proportion of Jews in the total child population of the city (439). 
In Poland the position ple? to be different and the data published by the 
Polish Head Office of Statistics (279,280) show the proportion of Jews in the 
whole population of the country as 7:8 per cent, but among the persons con- 
victed in the same year (1924) as 13 per cent (928 in 6:949). if instead of 
nationality we take religious denomination as the basic criterion, the differ- 
ence will be smaller: 10:5 per cent and 13:5 per cent respectively. 3 

1 In my experience in Russia I found that Polish leaders, if sympathetic to- 
wards the Jewish population, were even more easily accepted than Jewish 
leaders, On the other hand some Jewish leaders proved very successful in dis- 
tricts with a predominantly Polish population. 
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brings about exaggerated in-group feclings. External pressure 
brings about hostility and lack of co-operation. The remedy seems 
to be more pressure, and the concentration of aggression on a 
scapegoat, just as the national group which had formerly suffered 
oppression had served as a scapegoat for the persecuting group. 

My experiment and its failure in the Jewish D.P. camps gave me 
the same feeling as that formulated by another student of the prob- 
lem, Gerald H. Singer, as a conclusion on the influence of sudden 
oppression on a racial minority (638): “We persecute a minority for 
its alleged negative racial qualities and create and intensify those 
qualities for which in turn we continue and justify the persecution." 

The events now generally known to have taken place in the 
D.P. camp at Wolfrathausen, Bavaria, in charge of U.N.R.R.A. 
team 106, District 1, U.S.A. Zone, together with the subsequent 
reactions, are among some of the most characteristic occurring in 
a Jewish centre. According to one of the victims, and a few wit- 
nesses, what happened was as follows: On 23rd July 1945, about 
midnight, a red limousine drove up the public roadway near the 
camp, followed by a motor-cycle on which rode two uniformed 
German policemen. Shots were fired from the direction of the 
motor-cycle at two Jews walking along the road towards the camp. 
One shot killed the first Jew outright; the second shot wounded 
the other Jew in the arm. This event took place some weeks after 
an ugly situation had arisen in Landsberg as a result of the dis- 
appearance of two Jewish boys who had been on guard outside 
the camp during the night. This was ascribed by the local D.P.s to 
the activities of the Germans. This camp was accordingly the 
scene of unfortunate disturbances, which were put down by the 
American military police. As a result, a number of Jewish D.P.s 
were brought before a military court for active resistance and in- 
citement. No trace of the lost boys was ever found. 

The happenings at Landsberg soon became known in all the 
Jewish camps, arousing panic and frustration, The fact that re- 
venge for injuries inflicted by the Germans had resulted in a num- 
ber of Jews being brought before a military court created the 
impression that Jews were still being persecuted, particularly as 
the German wrongdoers had not been punished. 

A similar effect was produced by the two fatal shots in the road 
near Wolfrathausen—the reason for which has never been dis- 
covered. Immediately after this occurrence the camp was sur- 
rounded by a military guard, with the aim of avoiding any new 
outbreak of revenge on the Germans, with consequences similar 
to those which had already taken place at Landsberg. No D.P. 
might leave or enter the camp without a permit. This position con- 
tinued for weeks, and produced depression, bitterness and frustra- 
tion among the inhabitants, 
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In both instances (in Landsberg and in Wolfrathausen) the 
groups of people attacked by the Germans were punished either 
for their actions—which, even if defensive, were criminal in char- 
acter—or for anticipated action which did not in fact take place, 
while aggressors were not punished, as they could not be found. 

In many interviews and informal talks with members of the 
administration, I heard complaints of the trouble created by 
former inmates of Belsen, Mauthausen and other places of torture. 
The administrators were concerned with these difficulties and 
made certain speculations on the subject. The conclusions, usually 
not formulated clearly but put in a vague or disguised form, were 
based on the axiom: ‘You cannot change human nature.’ 

If there was any trouble in a Jewish camp, or if the Poles from 
concentration camps were found to be the source of uneasiness and 
excitement among the Polish refugees, the reasoning was that the 
culprits must have always been riotous and disorderly and that 
was why they had been put into concentration camps. If they 
were, as I tried to argue, ordinary people and not especially 
selected criminal specimens—then it was argued that the whole 
national group ‘must’ be similarly antisocial. The argument that 
completely honest people, when subjected to oppression, sadism, 
privations and ill-treatment, may acquire some habits and modes 
of behaviour which have been foreign to them before imprison- 
ment; that, in addition to their sufferings, they have experienced 
a psychic trauma from which it is difficult to recover and for 
which they are not to blame—all this was too horrifying to be 
accepted. б 

The more the Displaced Persons had suffered under the Nazis, 
the more grateful they should be for liberation. The more unhappy 
they had been in the concentration camps, the happier they 
should be now, even if the conditions of U.N.R.R.A. barracks 
were not exactly what they had dreamt of behind the wires. The 
fact that extreme forms of suffering can make any subsequent hap- 
piness or comfort morc difficult to experience! is too unpleasant 
to be readily accepted. = 

We are taught that the more we suffer on this earth the greater 
happiness we shall enjoy in heaven, and we are prepared to believe 
this. The idea that extreme pain and torment can poison our souls 
and make them unworthy of celestial bliss is too contrary to our 
sense of justice to be accepted by the mind, and we repress 1t. 


1 Bettelheim (73) describes how in a concentration camp, after the extreme 
hardship of standing at attention on a terribly cold winter night, when over 
eighty prisoners had died and several hundred had their extremities so frozen 
that they had later to be amputated, the prisoners were permitted to return to 
their barracks: they did not experience the fecling of happiness they had 
expected. : 
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When we find a criminal in a slum, we think that even the slum is 
too good for him, and we put him into prison. Then our sense of 
justice is satisfied—he who is guilty is punished. 


6. SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF THE EQUATED SAMPLES IN THE 
D.P. CAMPS 


The general considerations governing the selection of samples 
suitable for statistical analysis and adapted to scientific procedure 
considerably decreased the size of the groups under investigation, 
especially as I was bound to exclude all the doubtful cases. In some 
instances a minor error of spelling, like the omission of the letter ‘i’ 
before the letter ‘e’ in some Polish words, was taken as a sufficient 
ground for exclusion from the sample, as that particular mistake is 
characteristic of people of Russian or Ruthenian cultural back- 
ground, 

The subsequent reduction in the size of the samples made it 
more difficult to meet purely statistical requirements. It is an old 
truth that the bigger the number of subjects under investigation 

- the easier it is to arrive at statistically significant results, It was felt, 
however, that in order to have scientifically significant results, it 
is not enough to operate with numbers in a highly technical way. 
Sometimes, in order to meet certain demands of scientific pro- 
cedure, we must partly sacrifice other needs, The value of the 
method depends on the total scientific procedure, on the balance 
between the various requirements, as well as on the degree to 
which they are met. d 

Even with all these considerations, I am well aware of the weak- 
nesses of my method, and of the personality tests used. The condi- 
tions in which research was conducted were as far from thc 
laboratory situation as first aid on the battlefield is from a surgical 
operation in a modern hospital, But it is a most unfortunate fact 
that in psychology, as in the social science, major operations often 
have to be conducted in the field, under changing conditions 
responsive to no control. Sometimes, as H. A. Murray said, psycho- 
logy has the choice of two alternatives: to study important prob- 
lems with as yet inadequate instruments, or to study with adequate 
instruments unimportant problems. I tried to keep some balance 
betweeri the significance of the problems and ile exactness of 
measurement; but it was impossible to keep the size of the samples 
related to the size of the problems without abandoning certain 
essential demands of scientific procedure. i 

Thus out of roughly 4,100 subjects available for investigation 
only 650 were found on examination of their files to be eligible, 
and took the intelligence test; 230 took the personality tests, and 
122 fell into groups sufficiently equated to give adequate grounds 
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{ог statistical analysis and the drawing of valid conclusions. A cer- 
tain uniformity of age, education and profession, prevailing in the 
D.P. camps, made it possible to arrange: three groups of Polish 
men from Kempten (concentration camps, industry, agriculture) 
numbering eighteen subjects each; two groups of Polish men (con- 
centration camps and mixed industry and agriculture) of twenty- 
one subjects each, in Weilheim-Murnau; and two groups of Polish 
women (concentration camps and mixed industry and farms) of 
thirteen subjects each in Weilheim-Murnau. 

Some illustrative material was also collected from Polish, 
Ukrainian-and Russian D.P.s. 

The three groups of Polish men in Kempten contained: 


6 agricultural workers (that is, 2 in each group) i 

27 craftsmen (fitters, riggers, joiners, bricklayers, butchers, bakers, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers and tailors) 

3 tradesmen 

6 secondary school pupils 

3 subjects of similar, but not identical profession (a police con- 
stable, a forest guard and a non-commissioned officer") - 

3 clerks 

3 clerks with technical qualifications (1 book-keeper, 2 technicians- 
calculators) 

All controls were equated in educational standard. The age 
ranged from twenty to forty-nine years. Younger subjects were 
matched within two years in age; for people around forty a few 
years difference was permitted. 5 

The group from which the additional material was drawn in- 
cluded two groups of women. with backgrounds of compulsory 
labour in industry and agriculture respectively. These groups 
could not be sufficiently equated, however. Women in industry 
were older, of better education, and from urban areas, while most 
women allocated to individual German farmers were younger, had 
had less education and came from rural districts. It seems, there- 
fore, that the Germans took more care in selecting women for 
work in industry or agriculture, than they did in allocating men. 

The number of Polish women from concentration camps was 
very small in the Kempten district. P 

As the preliminary scoring of personality tests indicated a cer- 
tain similarity of responses between the groups from industry and 
agriculture, with a striking difference between both these groups 
and that of former prisoners of concentration camps, the subjects 
in the Murnau-Weilheim district were arranged in two groups 


1 These subjects had similar backgrounds. Older men in police in rural 
districts, and in forest guards, were usually former non-commissioned officers 
in Poland. These men had seen many ycars of service in similar environments, 
with a specific system of values and habits. 
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only: one from concentration camps and one mixed (with approxi- 
mately equal distribution) group from industry and agriculture. 
This procedure made possible an increase in the size of the male 
samples and the formation of two samples of women. 

The male samples consisted of: 


1 pair of agricultural workers 

5 pairs of craftsmen (joiners, shoemakers, interior-decorators, 
fitters, electricians) : 

1 pair of pupils from trade schools 

1 pair of engineers (lower technical education) 

1 pair of students from technical schools 

1 pair of secondary school pupils (working class) 

2 pairs of secondary school pupils (lower middle class) 

1 pair of secondary school pupils (professional class) 

1 musician (light stage music) and 1 ballet artist 

1 band musician and 1 band singer 

1 pair of physical training instructors 

1 pair of butchers 

1 pair of journalists (with university education) 

1 pair of clerks (secondary school education) 

1 pair of clerks with unfinished university education 

1 pair of university students (faculty of Science) 

Age range 20-42 years 


The samples of women contained: 


1 pair of shop assistants 

3 pairs of dressmakers 

1 pair of students from trade schools 4 

1 pair of elementary school pupils (working class) 

2 pairs of secondary school pupils (lower middle class) 
1 pair of secondary school pupils (professional class) 

2 pairs of clerks 

1 teacher and 1 clerk 

1 pair of housewives (upper middle class) 

Age range 19-42 years 


The whole experimental population can be arranged in the 
following tabular form: 


Number of the Subjects 
In the In the 
prisons D.P. camps 
Personal data examined 181 4,100 
Took the intelligence test 102 650 
Took the personality tests 50 230 
Included in the equated samples 30 122 
To sum up: 


All the groups were of the same nationality, citizenship and 
religion, and each was homogeneous with regard to sex. There 
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was some variation within the groups with regard to age, intelli- 
gence, profession, education, district, and type of community, but 
very little variation between the groups since every individual 
was matched in these respects with an individual in the control 
group. The ‘level of oppression’ was the same for every individual 
within a group but differed between the groups. Thus the only 
respect in which there was a definite variation apa and little 
within, the groups, was the ‘level of oppression’. 

The design of the experiment may be termed after Chapin (126) 
an ‘ex post facto design’, since the present effect is ‘traced backward 
to an assumed causal complex of factors or forces operating at a 
prior date’, in this case to the level of oppression.’ The fundamental 
rule of the experimental method that one should vary one condi- 
tion at a time and maintain all others rigidly constant, was obeyed 
as far as practicable. But this rule implies an exact knowledge of 
all ‘other conditions’. This cannot be achieved in social science at 
present, and the only solution seemed to be to follow McNemar’s 
(461) advice: to resort to logical consideration and to equate 
experimental and control groups by pairing, assuming that know- 
ledge and intuition? will allow our selecting, out of the available 
variables, those which are really pertinent. 

Once we have done that we shall attempt to observe and measure 
the differences between the groups, to see whether these may be 
due to *chance', or whether they are statistically significant. By 
chance we mean, after Chapin, a large number of small causes, for 
it 'never means, in the language of science, the absence of cause 
(148, p. 50). If we find out that a difference between the groups 
representing various levels of oppression is of the magnitude 
which could occur very infrequently as a result of ‘chance’, we 
shall claim that it is probably due to the factor of oppression. But 
*no proof can be accepted short of confirmation of the results by 
repeating the study under like conditions (148, p. 29) and we 
shall be limited in our conclusions by the inescapable fact that 
we can never control all social conditions of an experiment in the 
field, and our assumptions as to the pertinence of those conditions 


1 Sir Frederic Bartlett (41) makes a useful distinction between experimenting 
and testing. ‘An experiment applies specifically controlled situations (groups of 
stimuli) with the object of demonstrating what are the conditions of the result- 
ing reactions within these situations.’ ‘A test applies some specially devised 
situation in such a way that behaviour within this situation may be made the 
basis of prediction of behaviour in other, related situations. Our study is a 
combination of the two. Instead of applying direct observation within the condi- 
tions of oppression, it employs tests 4 their termination. 

2 Scientific intuition is defined by Chapin ( 148, р. 27) as ‘judgement based 
on the convergence and integration of former impressions of memory into a 
pattern of explanation in which the perceptual details are not at the threshold 
of perception’. Knowledge is more explicit and based on evidence. 
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which we control, and irrelevance of those which we disregard, 
may be wrong. Nevertheless we are bound to make these assump- 
tions, in the light of the experience we possess. Only further ex- 
periments will allow us to control more conditions. That is why 
social science must proceed by steps—it cannot profitably start 
from scratch, assuming that we do not know any conditions or 
causes, and it cannot bring final proof since we never know and 
control all conditions. 


7. REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE EQUATED SAMPLES 


If we compare the distribution of the experimental population in 
the D.P. camps with the tables given in the Appendix presenting 
the distribution of population in Poland, and some data on Dis- 
placed Persons in Germany, according to age, sex, and occupa- 
tional groups in urban and rural areas, we shall see that the pro- 
portions of Polish farmers and agricultural workers are not ade- 
quately reflected in our samples. Unfortunately (from the point of 
view of our procedurc) most of these people found themselves in 
one category of displacement, that of compulsory labour in agri- 
culture. 'The deportations to labour in industry and to concentra- 
tion camps mainly affected the urban population. Among thosc 
peasants found in the concentration camp and industry groups, 
and tested by the intelligence test, a comparatively large number 
failed, and were unable to complete the personality tests. The 
same applied, to a still greater extent, to unskilled urban workers; 
in spite of the great number of these present in the D.P. camps, | 
was unable to find among them any one pair of controls, capable 
of completing all the prescribed tests." 

The same applies to urban and rural background. In Poland the 
percentage of urban population amounted to less than 30 per cent 
(see Appendix), while in our samples it was nearly 80 per cent. The 
districts of Poland (central, eastern, western and southern) are 
comparatively well represented in our samples, and only southern 
Poland has a rather inadequate share. 'The question of age and 
sex needs no comment. 

Thus our samples cannot claim to be representative either of the 
D.P. population or of the country of origin, although on the other 
hand, they are not composed solely of exceptional cases, and the 


* Some individuals completed all the tests, but are not included in the main 
material (that is, in the samples), as they have no controls. Their answers arc 
included in the additional illustrative cases. Others (who failed in the Intelli- 
gence m unable to grasp and follow the instructions for completing 
the personality tests. They tried to find the correct answer when asked to asso- 


ciate freely, gave detailed descriptions instead of the interpretations asked for, 
etc. : 


se v 
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personal data of the subjects studied are fairly characteristic of the 
majority of the European population. They reflect a population 
with the extremities cut off—with no children, no old people, no 
subjects under a certain level of intelligence and education, and 
practically no people above the middle standard. Most prominent 
men perished during the war; among those who survived deporta- 
tion, a certain number joined the Polish Army under British com- 
mand, went to western Europe, or returned to Poland immedi- 
ately after the liberation. For the rest, either there were no con- 
trols, or they managed to obtain a position in the U.N.R.R.A. 
administration, or in some voluntary association, giving them cer- 
tain privileges and thus changing their present situation. As it was 
essential for the purposes of the research that all the subjects 
should have been living for a considerable period under the same 
conditions, it was useless comparing people still confined to bar- 
racks with those who had obtained a position outside, especially if 
it entitled them to wear a uniform.’ 

As explained before, I had to sacrifice the principle of a fully 
representative sample to satisfy the other principle of the com- 
pletest possible equation between two or more groups. The above 
discussion of the degree to which the subjects of my investigation 
were characteristic of the whole D.P. population, or of the country 
of origin, was necessary to show that they were just ordinary 
people, and not highly selected specimens who might be suspected 
of showing peculiar reactions, specific to one group, but unlikely 
to occur in any other. The study of special groups, such as uni- 
versity students or mental patients, suffers from that drawback 
and makes any generalizations even more dangerous. It was fortu- 
nate for this research that I had access to a large number of ordin- 
ary people, in almost the same way in which a psychologist usually 
has access only to his patients and his students. 


1 At the time the research was conducted the question of status was extremely 
important in Germany, and there were many signs of power or inferior stand- 
ing. There were special distinctions, identity cards of various colours, and mony 
uniforms worn by the Military Police, U.N.R.R.A. officials, Red Cross, and 
others. I was frequently told that there were three distinct species in Germany? 
human beings—the Germans; infra-human beings—the D.Ps; and 'supermen 
—all people in uniform. The fact that I belonged to the third category had a 


considerable influence on the success of my research. 


Chapter 3 
THE TESTS 


I. CHOICE OF TECHNIQUE 


he tests used were: the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Test, Rosenzweig's Picture-Frustration Study (Р.-Е.5.), and 
the Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.), shortened version. 

Some of the reasons for the choice of these tests will be given 
later in the discussions on each particular technique. Here only a 
summary of these reasons will be given, together with short notes 
on the various techniques which were considered during the 
planning of this research, but which were eventually discarded as 
unsuitable. 

Both the P.F.S. and the T.A.T. are interesting, and it was 
comparatively easy to get co-operation from the subjects who were 
attracted, often fascinated, by the pictures in the T.A.T., and who 
were immediately involved in the social situations presented in the 
P.F.S. Any test using more abstract stimuli would have been less 
effective on this point, especially considering the mental level and 
social setting on the subjects of the experiment. The question of 
co-operation is vital enough in any investigation of personality, 
but here we had the additional difficulty that our subjects were 
not patients seeking advice or therapy, nor students eager to learn 
about themselves and the world around them. Most of them were 
conditioned to distrust any examination, and the tests themselves 
had to serve as one of the means of breaking down their resistance. 

All three tests are easy to administer; the Otis and the P.F.S. 
are easy to score. They could all be given in group form, and such 
speed of administration is vital to any research as limited in time 
as this was. 

As regards the reliability of the P.F.S. scoring, Clarke, Rosen- 
zweig and Fleming (155) found 82-85 per cent agreement between 
two examiners. The reliability of the Otis and the T.A.T. is dis- 
cussed below, 

They were suitable for the mental level of the majority of the 
experimental population. Most personality tests are either designed 
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especially for children or are unsuitable for subjects of less than 
average ability. Thus any test based on free or controlled associa- 
tion without the striking stimuli of the P.F.S. and T.A.T., would 
probably have yielded meagre results with most of our subjects. 
Although no such test was used during this investigation, I tried 
the technique of free association with some of my subjects in an 
attempt to obtain supplementary material. I found the procedure 
very time-consuming and inconclusive, as most people complained 
that ‘nothing was coming to their minds’, although they were 
perfectly able to construct whole stories for the T.A.T. 

The discussion on the concepts on which the P.F.S. is based will 
show how close they are to our concept of the psychological aspect 
of civilization, and of the two deviations from the balance of 
personality structure: towards neuroticism, or towards psycho- 
pathy and crime. This similarity of concepts is an enormous 
advantage. It means in practice that the P.F.S. is assumed to 
measure those factors which differentiate between two basic kinds 
of maladjustment: neuroticism and delinquency. 

This differentiation, essential in our study, has not so far been 
achieved by other personality tests, neither attempting to measure 
such supposed traits as trustworthiness, honesty, etc., (151, 259, 
319, 321, 350, 465), or degrees of neuroticism. Neurotic inventories 
in particular, whatever their value, make no such differentiation, 
with the result that delinquent children have been found to be in 
some respects better adjusted than their non-delinquent controls 
(465). That these tests do not distinguish between the two kinds of 
maladjustment considered basic in the present study can be well 
understood, as the underlying concept of neurotic personality is 
generally much wider than the one used here, and covers any 
personality deviations and maladjustments (63, 685). Similar from 
our point of view, is the weakness of the Pressey X-O test, the 
annoyances test, and various related techniques.! As for the older 
tests, Healy (322), who made extensive use of them, found none of 
value either for disclosing mental conflict in general or for indi- 
cating the type of personality that is particularly prone to such 
conflicts, 

The T.A.T. on the other hand, as has been admitted by Tom- 
kins (688), sheds little light on the meaning of antisocial be- 


1 The experiments of Mervin A. Durea (192-7) carried out with juvenile 
delinquents along these lines do not seem to be scientifically very sound. The 
results are not compared with results obtained from similar groups, the condi- 
tions of testing and the motives of the testees are not taken into account, the 


(192) the ‘moderate significance’ of a Critical Ratio of -85 is taken as indicating 
a ‘co-variation between emotional age and the delinquency index’, and serves 
as a basis for far-reaching conclusions. These conclusions have been challenged 
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haviour, but it reveals other facts which enable us to attack the 
root of the problem. Some special studies, attempting to deter- 
mine whether the T.A.T. yields significant material not obtainable 
by other methods already in use, have achieved most promising 
results (43, 44, 644). The additional material collected might be 
obtained without using the test, but only after intense probing and 
psychotherapy (587). Investigations carried out with the exten- - 
sive use of the T.A.T. pictures (687), and with the use of the 
shortened version (311), suggest that a shortened T.A.T. can be as 
valid, and nearly as productive, as the complete set of twenty 
pictures. This finding is especially important in view of the limited 
time for field work in this research. 
Compared with kindred techniques employing auditory stimuli, 
like the tautophone (568) or gramophone records (378), play 
technique (38, 568) and toys for constructing dramatic events (92, 
335), social situation pictures (a technique intermediate between 
the T.A.T. and the P.F.S. developed for the study of delinquent 
boys and described by Schwartz, 623), or the story completion - 
method (718, 749)—the T.A.T. has reached a higher stage of 
development, has been extensively validated; and has been used 
in clinical practice with neurotic and psychotic patients (39, 41, 
42, 43, 44 174, 208, 269, 372, 392, 453, 454, 536,544, 582, 734); in 
criminology (465, 713, 727) and in the study of cultural and inter- 
racial relations (235, 327, 681) with considerable success. The sen- 
tence completion test (655, 669) is also relatively highly developed, 
but does not give the wealth of material afforded by ће T.A.T. 
Three types of questionnaires were considered as possibly useful 
_in this study: a questionnaire especially devised to collect informa- 
tion on the subject’s experience and psychic reactions in displace- 
ment, a personality questionnaire, and an attitude scale. 
A questionnaire, especially devised for collecting information on 
the points mentioned above, was tried out, but without any success. 
It was constructed after a considerable number of interviews had 
been carried out. It had a wide circulation among Displaced 
Persons and was паде known to some German ex-prisoners of 
concentration camps. It was printed in several publications circu- 
lating among Displaced Persons in Germany, with introductory - 
notes or articles. Very few Polish subjects responded and only опе 
German; and even their questionnaires contained little informa- 
tion. Some letters suggested that answering any questionnaire on 
the subject would be disagreeable, as it touched on experiences 
that everybody was trying to forget. 
_ This resistance is quite understandable, and it was encountered 
in testing and interviewing as well. But the personal approach in 
the test or in the interview situation was enough to break down this 
resistance comparatively easily. 
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The basic outline of the questionnaire (see Appendix) was used 
in interviews, witha totally different effect—a considerable amount 
of information was obtained, and most people enlarged on the 
subject, making suggestions as to the points they felt were impor- 
tant, even if they were not touched upon by myself. Without the 
personal approach the whole idea of giving the same information 
was repulsive to most subjects. These exhaustive interviews were 
carried out after all the testing in the camp had been completed. 
It was felt that otherwise the interviews might have influenced the 
test results. 

No personality questionnaire was tried as the weaknesses of this 
technique were considered too great for it to be practicable. To the 
whole list of points which have been raised against personality 
questionnaires, as given by Ellis in his extensive review of the 
literature on the subject (204), one might add yet another given by 
Blackburn (82), here especially important in view of the considera- 
tions mentioned above. It is, that the accuracy of a questionnaire 
result is much more affected by the good will of the person investi- 
gated than is the accuracy of a test result. This may also be the 
main reason why most validity investigations carried out on the 
questionaires at present in use in this country and the U.S.A. give 
inconclusive or negative results (204); and why the technique has 
failed to differentiate clearly between normal and delinquent 
children, adjusted and definitely maladjusted, neurotic and 
psychotic subjects, or other similarly opposed groups. ] 

In general, projective techniques appear to be superseding 
personality questionnaires as psychological tools, as they are able 
to reveal far more than an individual's opinion of himself (582). 

Similar considerations led to the decision not to use attitude 
scales. The importance of attitudes cannot be denied, although 
most psychologists would not go as far as Thomas and Znaniec 
(680, pp. 1834-5) who treat temperament and character as 
organizations of attitudes and values. But the importance ofcertain 
factors does not imply any necessity to measure them directly, and 
in the case of attitudes such a possibility is doubtful. An attitude 
may be conceived as a potential tendency, not necessarily ex- 
pressed in behaviour (Znaniecki, 748). It has been otherwise 
defined as ‘a mental and neural state of readiness, organized 
through experience, exerting а directive or dynamic influence 
upon the individual’s response to all objects and situations with 
which it is related’ (Allport, 22). Already the above definitions 
indicate the difficulties of measurement, as we. cannot measure 
directly anything that is merely potential, or estimate a state of 
readiness by simply asking the individual if he is ready to act. It 
has even been doubted whether attitude tests measure what people 
really think or merely what they think they think or what they 
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think they ought to think (207).' Moreover, as has been noted by 
Allport (22, 23), the more generalized an attitude is, the more. it 
resembles a trait, which is an element of personality; and a trait, 
in spite of its real existence (as Allport says: “they are really there’, 
and not merely in the observer’s mind), cannot be directly ob- 
served. 

No theory of traits has been accepted or implied in this work but 
there is no doubt that the method employed led to the measure- 
ment of some factors which could be called ‘common traits’ as 
defined by Allport, and revealed other more specific traits and 
attitudes. 

By employing the projective techniques those attitudes were 
measured not after the elaboration, rationalization, or other con- 
scious or unconscious falsification by the individual, but in statu 
nascendi, when they were just becoming active in the subjects’ first 
reactions to the stimuli; in other words, at the level of perception 
and apperception. For—as has been convincingly proved in ex- 
tensive experimental studies by Sir Frederick Bartlett—‘what is 
presented at once stirs up in the subject some preformed bias, 
interest, or some persistent temperamental factors, and he at once 
adopts towards the situation some fairly specific attitude’ (51, p. 44). 
Both personality tests used in this study present the individual with 
complex social situations, and even help him to create such situa- 
tions or to elaborate them in fantasy. By thus observing the atti- 
tudes in both formation and action, a much more valid personality 
picture can be obtained than by any attempts to measure the 
attitudes already formulated—that is necessarily distorted—in 
attitude tests.? 

Ink blot projective techniques, either in the form developed by 
Bartlett (50) and used in this country as well as in the U.S.A. 
(718), or in the form of the Rorschach Test—have no weaknesses 
of the type described above. The Rorschach especially has been 
widely used in criminal practice and considerable work has been 
done to study its reliability and validity. Although the Rorschach 
has been described by Vernon (699) as a psycho-diagnostic instru- 
ment of the play-technique type which is not a test at all and 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for objective tests, it must be 


1 A questionnaire study by Corsini (163), whose convicts stated that they 
had benefited from being put into prison, may serve as an example of the mis- 
use of this technique of simple questionnaires; while studies by Horsch and 
Davis (339, 340), and a review by Super (661), illustrate exaggerated claims 
and inconclusive results with the use of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
See also report of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
(719). 

* Adler regards criminals as having ‘a private logic, a private intelligence’. 
They have ‘a different way of looking at things, a different scheme of apper- 
ception’ (10, p. 204). 
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admitted that the T.A.T. resembles the play-technique even more. 
Some of the writers using the T.A.T. admit that this technique 
does not give so definite a picture of personality make-up as the 
Rorschach; nor afford the direct basis for estimating the degree 
of affective disturbances furnished by the Rorschach (152).! As 
the Rorschach and the T.A.T., when used concurrently, have been 
found to give both some common and some specific information, 
thus supplementing and supporting each other (269, 311, 312, 
372, 534, 639), there were good grounds for employing them both, 
if not the Rorschach alone. 

However, in spite of what has been said above, the Rorschach 
was not used in this research because of the following considera- 
tions: 

Both these techniques have been employed in a study of a 
similar population—Polish Displaced Persons in the Polish Army 
in Great Britain—by B. Wysocki and K. Serwas. Their preliminary 
results showed clearly, that the T.A.T. gave richer material 
pertaining to the war history of the subjects, while the Rorschach 
gave the individual personality structure of each subject, in spite 
of the common history and situation.” Generally speaking, the 
T.A.T. revealed what certain groups of people had in common— 
the point in which we are interested—while the Rorschach gave 
mainly the individual differences. 

The evidence offered by Vernon (700) is also relevant here. He 
found Rorschach total score results of an individual valid, cor- 
relating highly (r= :833) with other personality estimates, while 
abstracted Rorschach scores gave low correlations with other 
measures of traits and abilities. This finding supports the view that 
the Rorschach presents a picture of the total personality; since we 
are interested only in certain aspects of personality structure, in 
which the Rorschach seems to be less valid, Vernon's evidence is 
against the use of this test in our research. Most delinquency. 
studies using the Rorschach technique show similar results. The 
only assumption that could be made from a review of such in- 
vestigations (620) is that delinquents show a variety of Rorschach 
patterns which are similar only in that they are not as a rule 
normal. ] 

Another investigation, carried out on Spanish and English 
refugee children (693) brought out some differences between the 
two groups, but showed none of the effects of their war experiences. 
The differences, according to the Rorschach findings, referred 


1 An opposite view has been expressed by Leitch and Schafer ( 392) who used 
a large battery of tests, including the Rorschach, at the Menninger Clinic. 
They found the T.A.T. crucial for differentiating between psychotic and non- 
psychotic degrees of maladjustment. 

* The same point has been made by Ericson (208) and Garfield (269). 
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mainly to what we know of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ments. э А 

The effects of war experiences, and of concentration camp 
imprisonment in particular, reflected in a Rorschach study by 
‘Levy (402), does not seem to reveal very much: the usual records 
included more skeleton responses, responses of crushed, battered, 
and misshapen parts of human bodies, varieties of blood stains, 
and responses indicating some form of violent action. — 

In a study by Hunter (344) of 200 subjects with the different 
backgrounds of the white and Negro populations, the only ob- 
servable difference between the two groups on the Rorschach was 
that the white group was slightly more introversive. Similarly 
insignificant were the results of a group study by McCandless 

8). 
sa sum up, the Rorschach technique may be extremely useful 
for studying the personality make-up of an individual, but the 
T.A.T, seems to yield more material pertaining to his cultural and 
social background, and appears to be the more useful for tracing 
major differences between whole groups of people. 

As most T.A.T. fantasies represent to a large extent the indivi- 
dual’s projected world, the test provides a link between the ex- 
periences of the subject and his personality structure. It reflects an 
individual’s own evaluation of the present situation, of the past and 
of the future. 

As it was essential in the present study to trace the influence of 
the environment on certain aspects of personality, it was advisable 
to use a test presenting the organism and the environment in inter- 
action. The examples of T.A.T. stories given later show how this 
could be achieved by the use of this test. 

The T.A.T. is, in structure, related to a certain extent to the 
other test used, the P.F.S. Owing to a great elasticity in the T.A.T. 
analysis this bond could be still further strengthened in the 
elaboration, As the P.F.S. measures reactions to standardized 
social situations on the superficial level, very close to the level of 
action, it was advisable to employ some test illustrating reactions 
to non-standardized social situations, apperceived by the same 
subjects in fantasy. With large personnel and a considerable 
amount of time it may be better to use a battery of tests entirely 
unrelated to one another; but within the limits of this study it was 
more practicable to restrict the aspeets of personality studied, and 
thus to be able to examine the chosen aspects more thoroughly. 
By using both the P.F.S. and the T.A.T. we could not only measure 
the tendency to direct aggression in a certain direction, but could 
also trace the psychological mechanism underlying this tendency. 
It is clear that the Rorschach would not have supplied the same 
amount of information on this particular subject. 
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In the Polish study mentioned above it was found to be easier 
to arouse interest and co-operation in the subjects (who were 
similar to our population) by employing the T.A.T. than by using 
the Rorschach. Although it had been claimed—in particular by 
Jaxa Bykowski (351) who tested 12,887 students of secondary 
schools with batteries of various tests—that Polish students exhibit 
a peculiar development of imagination as compared with those of 
other nationalities, the responses of the D.P. population in the 
Rorschach group test were below expectation. 

The same problem of co-operation debarred the use of both the 
T.A.T. and the Rorschach. It was feared that an additional test 
would spoil the co-operation in all the tests, and although most of 
the subjects were, in fact, kept interested in the investigation until 
the end of the testing, it is doubtful whether they would have 
remained so if told to complete four tests instead of the three. 

An additional test meant additional time, and my stay in 
Germany was limited. The only remedy would be a less careful 
sclection of the subjects, or fewer subjects tested. In either case the 
samples of the D.P. population would become too unrepresentative 
to provide an adequate basis for any evaluation, whether statistical 
or not. 


2. THE OTIS 


The Otis Alpha Test is non-verbal and was originally devised for 
children. It consists of a series of ninety rows of pictures, four in 
cach row. Three of them represent objects from ordinary life, 
numbers, letters or geometrical figures, having one essential 
characteristic in common. The fourth picture, superficially similar, 
lacks that characteristic, and is therefore a misfit in the group. The 
subject is asked to select the picture in cach row which does not 
correspond to the others. Selection increases in difficulty from very 
easy rows (e.g. three animals and one inanimate object), to com- 
paratively complicated combinations of geometrical figures and 
drawings. The time limit is twenty minutes. The test is fairly 
reliable and valid (reliability coefficient “865; validity coefficient 
84). 
нег reasons for using this test, in addition to its reliability 
and validity, were the ease of administration and scoring, and the 
speed of application to comparatively large groups. I was able to 
test groups of twenty people and score the results at about forty- 
five minute intervals.! As, for reasons beyond my control, the 
whole research was very limited in time, the fact that this pre- 
liminary test was economical in this respect was of primary impor- 
tance: in addition it suited the mental level of the people with 

1 Within this time I would also give a short introductory talk on the purpose 
of my research and tests, and would answer questions. 
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whom I was concerned. The level was rather low, and ability to 
deal with the test situation was probably additionally hampered 
by the kind of life the subjects had led during the war and, sub- 
sequently, in U.N.N.R.A. camps. I was well aware of this before 
undertaking my trip to Germany, and subsequent experience 
confirmed my suppositions, There were very few people for whom 
the test was too difficult, and still fewer who were able to complete 
it within the time limit without a number of mistakes. It is 
generally recognized that tests devised for children give more 
accurate measurements ofthe lower mental ranges among adults, 
than tests devised for adults (145). I concealed from my subjects 
the fact that the test was originally meant for children. 

While the test is non-verbal, it is not a performance-test. I 
wanted to avoid a verbal intelligence test as that would discrim- 
inate between people’s familiarity with the language in which it 
was given. A verbal test would also have handicapped those who 
had had little opportunity of speaking their native language while 
in Germany. 

The test is interesting, and it was very easy to induce people to 
co-operate in its completion, The fact that, at the beginning, the 
pictures dealt with material all the subjects were used to, gave 
them the encouragement they needed. On the other hand, those 
who felt that the test was too easy for them were assured that the 
speed required and the progressive difficulty would demand quite 
a lot of thinking and that it was almost impossible for anyone to 
answer all the questions correctly within the time-limit prescribed. 

The material consisted of pictures, As the subsequent personality 
tests also dealt with pictures it was an advantage to have the sub- 
jects familiar with such material when faced with the more subtle 
task of completing the personality tests. 

The results of the personality tests will be given in the next part 
of the book. But as the intelligence test was only used in the 
selection of samples, and not in the measurement of changes in 
personality structure, some notes on the material collected are 
given here. 

Altogether about 800 subjects of Polish, Jewish, Russian, 
Ukrainian (Ruthenian), and Biclorussian nationality took the Otis. 

People deported for forced labour in industry showed a higher 
mental level than agricultural workers, irrespective of their 
previous type of employment, In order to find suitable controls for 
the subjects from concentration camps, I had to discard all indi- 
viduals who were either too bright or too dull to match the ex- 
prisoner in question. In this process of selection I more frequently 
had to discard people from industry as having too high an intelli- 
gence level, and from agriculturé as having too low a level, to 
form suitable controls, Although this difference was slight and is 
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probably not statistically significant, it meant that without the 
intelligence tests, the samples of D.P. population would not have 
been properly equated. The concentration camp group seemed to 
be more balanced in this respect, and although smaller in number, 
was more representative of the whole experimental population 
than the other two. 

My material was too small and unrepresentative to allow of any 
comparative study of national differences. On the whole, ex- 
perience showed that it would be hard to detect any significant 
difference between the intelligence of any national groups where 
educational and social background were constant. The striking 
feature was however the greater dispersion of intelligence in the 
Jewish group. This group had on an average, a similar level of 
intelligence to other national groups, but produced a higher 
percentage of subjects who were unable to complete the test, and 
of subjects who did remarkably well, This observation, even if only 
casual and based on insufficient data, is certainly suggestive, and 
the problem is worth further study, as a high dispersion of intelli- 
gence in a national group may produce a high proportion of 
prominent people without raising the average standard, and also 
certain peculiarities ‘of social stratification (e.g. high degree of 
dispersion of property, with extreme wealth and extreme poverty). 
It remains to be seen how far a high degree of dispersion of intelli- 
gence is the cause, and how far the effect, of social factors. 

Another observation made in the course of applying the Otis 
concerns the egocentric type of thought among adults of the lower 
mental ranges. The essence of the task presented by the test is an 
appreciation of the relations existing between the four objects in 
each row of pictures. Some subjects were incapable of perceiving 
these relations, and were only able to sce the relation of each 
object to their own needs. Instead of selecting the picture which 
did not fit into the relationship linking the other three, they 
selected the picture they preferred. As one subject, who failed, 
expressed it: ‘I can tell what I like, or what is useful to me, but I 
do not know what is going on (what the connection is) between 
these things in the pictures.’ For such individuals any combina- 
tions of numbers or geometrical figures were of course completely 
meaningless." 


3. THE PICTURE-FRUSTRATION STUDY 


(a) General description 
The Picture-Frustration Study, or, as it is sometimes called by its 
author, Dr, Saul Rosenzweig, ‘the picturc-association method for 


1 | mention this as an illustration of some well-known theories, in particular 
that of Piaget. 
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assessing reactions to frustration’ has been fully described in an 
article, published in 1945 in the first number of Journal of 
Personality (569). As pointed out in the above article, it stands 
midway between the word-association technique and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. ; 

The Picture-Frustration Study (the P.F.S.) has been used in 
general psychiatric diagnosis, but in my own experience I have 
found it particularly useful in the diagnosis of behaviour disorders. 
When P.F.S. scores were correlated psychiatric diagnosis exclud- 
ing behaviour disorders (psychopathic personality), the results 
were disappointing (see Simos, 636). But when used for character 
sketches, I have found it to be more valid in the diagnosis of anti- 
social conduct than any other personality test I used at the Insti- 
tute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency in London. 

The Test consists of twenty-four pictures containing two or 
more people, engaged in some form of social intercourse not yet 
completed. A person on the left hand side of the picture is repre- 
sented as saying certain words to a person on the right; whose 
reply is not given. The subject is asked to examine every picture 
and to write down the very first reply occurring to him as given by 
the person portrayed on the right. 

The pictures represent adult persons, male and female (in some 
pictures only male, in some only female, in some both sexes). To 
facilitate projection and identification the facial features and 
other expression of personality are omitted, and the drawings are 
very sketchy in character. How far this proved successful could 
easily be seen when the test was administered to my subjects. When 
they were not sure they had understood a pictured situation and 
asked questions, they referred to the persons in the picture as e.g. 
‘the girl’, ‘the woman’, or ‘the lady’ and the actual expression 
used depended not so much on the character of the picture, as on 
the age and social position of the subject himself, The drawing 
might just as well represent a ‘girl’ as a ‘woman’ or a ‘lady’, and 
the interpretation of the age and social class as being similar to 
that of the subject was the beginning of projection. 

The situations depicted in the test are common occurrences of 
mildly frustrating character and are of two types: ‘ego-blocking 
situations’ in which the subject replying is frustrated by some 
obstacle or disappointment (his clothes are splashed by some- 
body’s car, he is awakened in the night by an erroneous telephone 
call, etc.); and ‘super-ego-blocking situations’ in which the subject 
is accused or incriminated by the person shown on the left hand 


1 The subjects were asked to raise a hand and to ask questions quietly when 
I was close to them, so that the others would not hear. This was done to avoid 
influencing the work of the others and to avoid interference with their own 
projections and interpretations. 
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side of the picture, of e.g. having caused a car accident, or having 
lost the keys, etc, There are many cases, however, when the testee 
can interpret a ‘super-ego-blocking’ situation as ‘ego-blocking’ or 
vice versa, or interpret the situation as not frustrating at all. Thus 
picture No. 2 represents two female subjects sitting in a theatre or 
a cinema behind a person in an enormous hat. The female person 
on the left is represented as saying: ‘you can’t see a t ing.’ The 
situation of the subject on the right is described by Rosenzweig as 
essentially ‘ego-blocking’, but my experience shows that it may 
well be interpreted as ‘super-ego-blocking’, as the subject may feel 
herself blamed for having chosen the place without sufficient care, 
and answer: ‘I am sorry. І should have looked for a better place for 
you.’ It may also be interpreted as not frustrating at all, when the 
answer given might be: ‘on the contrary, I can see perfectly well.’ 


dc 


(Reproduced by permission from the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study) 
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The fact that each situation in the test can be interpreted in 
several ways is an advantage rather than a weakness. As in real 
life, the subject’s reaction to a situation begins at the level of per- 
ception, and his interpretation of an event throws as much, if not 
more, light on his personality as does the adequacy of his action. 
Similarly, if a paranoiac kills another person whom he considers 
his persecutor, the action itself may be quite justified: if the actual 
situation were as it appears in the patient's mind, we could not 
blame him for acting in self-defence. Insanity may well lie mainly 
in perceptions themselves, not in inappropriate reactions to them. 

Although the whole test contains twenty-four ‘picture situations’, 
only twenty-one were considered in my research; of the remaining 
three, No. 21 produced many ambiguous responses, No. 7 pro- 
duced responses showing that the subjects had not understood the 
situation, and No. ro produced responses uncharacteristic of the 
subject, e.g. an extrapunitive answer in an otherwise intropunitive! 
subject, and vice versa. 

Some of the responses to this picture (No. 10, where the subject 
is accused of being a liar and of knowing it) were, however, signi- 
ficant: a considerable proportion of the ex-prisoners from con- 
centration camps then serving prison sentences for offences com- 
mitted after the liberation, gave an intropunitive or impunitive 
response of the type: ‘One cannot live otherwise nowadays’, or 
‘If you were in a concentration camp, you would get into the 
habit of doing so too': *I got used to telling lies in the concentra- 
tion camp’,' etc.? 

Although I had to exclude the above situations from my 
research, I must admit that in other circumstances they would 
probably be well understood, and the response would have the 
full diagnostic value. Thus the difficulty of Picture 7 consisted 
mainly in the ambiguity of the phrase, which is perfectly clear in 
English, but could not be well expressed in Polish (the language in 
which the test was given), and allowed far too many different 
interpretations on lines not intended by the test, 


(b) Types of responses and scoring 


Each response was scored for two factors, the type of reaction 
and the direction of aggression. 


1 Sce below for the meaning of these terms. 

8 Most of these responses belong to the Rosenzweig group ‘7’, in which the 
subject, while admitting his fault, stresses the extenuating circumstances. 
Similar spontaneous statements were noted by Bettelheim (73) in the actual 
camp situation, He observed that the inmates of the concentration camp in 
which he was detained, when reprimanded for antisocial behaviour would 
nearly always answer: ‘We cannot behave normally to one another when living 


under such circumstances.’ They spoke harshly of the others and argued that 
‘this is no place to be objective’, 
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The type of reaction may be:— 

(i) That of obstacle-dominance, with the frustration situation, 
standing out in the response (the frustration is emphasized, or de- 
nied, the situation interpreted as favourable or unimportant, etc.). 

(ii) Ego-defensive reaction, where the subject’s ego plays the main 
part in the response. The subject is not interested in the obstacle 
or the frustrated need, but is engaged in protecting the integration 
of his personality and interprets the whole situation as a threat to 
the ego. He either blames himself, or someone else, or declares that 
no one is responsible for the frustrating event. 

(iii) Need-persistive reaction, regarding the frustrated need, 
where the subject tries to find a solution in spite of momentary ob- 
stacles. The subject tries to satisfy his needs, and to correct the 
situation, to repair and atone for the wrong he has done; he expects 
the solution to come from somebody else, or the situation to be 
ameliorated without any action. xi 

According to Rosenzweig's views, expressed in earlier writings 
(566, 567), need-persistive reactions invariably occur after frustra- 
tion, while ego-defensive reactions occur only under special con- 
ditions of ego-threat. On the other hand need-persistive reactions 
are more limited in their aim which is only to achieve satisfaction, 
cven if some deviation in the direction of the need or disguised 
expressions have to be adopted. This happens in symptomatic 
gratification, and in sublimation, which are types of disguised 
need-persistive reaction. According to Rosenzweig, the psycho- 
analytic mechanism of projection mainly concerns the ego-defence, 
while in reaction-formation we have a fusion of ego-defence and 
need-persistence. 

Experiments, carried out by Rosenzweig, have shown that up to 
a certain degree of stress need-persistive reactions are formed; in 
states of higher emotional tension, with greater ego-involvement, 
cgo-defensive reactions prevail. Either reactions may be adequate 
or inadequate (e.g. we may have inadequate persistence 1n pur- 
suing an impossible task). У : 

The study of personality types according to their preferred 
direction of aggression was started. by Rosenzweig incidentally, 
when he observed marked personality differences between sub- 
jects tending to recall successes more frequently than failures and 
those tending to recall failures rather than successes. This observa- 
tion led him to a series of experiments on repression (561, 564, 565, 
567, 586, 610) and to the distinction of three general directions of 
aggression in three kinds of reaction: E д 

Extrapunitive reaction (Е), in which the individual aggressively 
attributes the frustration to external persons or other objects. This 
reaction is accompanied by aggressive needs outwardly directed in 
the sphere of drives, by anger, hostility and resentment in the 
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sphere of emotions, by condemnation of the outer world in the 
sphere of judgement, and by projection as a mode of defence. The 
extrapunitive tendency may be met with in its extreme form in 
psychotic and psychopathic paranoid reactions. The correspond- 
ing Freudian libidinal type is narcissistic. 

Intropunitive reaction (I) (Menninger, 464, uses the term 
‘self-punitive’ which seems to me more explanatory and expres- 
sive), in which the individual aggressively attributes the frustra- 
tion to himself. This type of reaction is accompanied by aggres- 
sive needs inwardly directed in the sphere of drives (with outward 
aggression inhibited), by guilt feelings and remorse in the sphere 
of emotions, by condemnation of self in the sphere of judgement, 
and by isolation and displacement as a mode of defence. Psychas- 
thenic neuroses, compulsive and obsessional mental disorders ex- 
emplify the extreme form of intropunitive tendency. The corre- 
sponding Freudian libidinal type is compulsive. 

Impunitive reaction (M), in which there is no apparent aggres- 
sion, either in the actual behaviour or in the motives of the indi- 
vidual. Social and erotic tendencies prevail in the sphere of drives. 
The frustration is denied altogether, or an attempt is made to 
regard it as unavoidable, with nobody to blame. The associated 
emotions are embarrassment and shame; condonement of others 
and self prevails in the sphere of judgements, repression (with self- 
deception) is the principal mode of defence, and certain forms of 
hysteria exemplify the pathological conditions. The corresponding 
libidinal type is ‘erotic’. 

I should like to add, however, that many hysterical cases I have 
met with appear to me more narcissistic than social, and more 
extrapunitive than impunitive in their reactions. 

My casual observations suggest that in complexes, which may be 
defined as circumscribed areas of low frustration tolerance (566), 
with failure of adjustment, the situation varies. In some cases the 
reaction is totally different from that generally exhibited, and for 
instance a usually extrapunitive subject is apt to blame himself for 
everything associated with his complex. In other cases the general 
tendency is maintained and even exaggerated in this area. An 
impunitive subject will repress everything connected with his com- 
plex, while an extrapunitive individual will show extreme hostility 
and aggressiveness. ‘There is one general tendency however—to 
give many inadequate and extreme reactions in the complex area, 
whether extra-, intro-, or impunitive, and whether in accordance 
with, or in contrast to, the subject’s general personality trend. 


(c) Scoring factors and their corresponding symbols 


From the combination of the three types of reaction (obstacle- 
dominant, ego-defensive, and need-persistive) with the three 
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directions of aggression we obtain nine scoring factors. With two 
more variants added there are eleven scoring factors with eleven 
symbols used for marking. All the following examples are responses 
to the ‘picture-situation’ No. 3, reproduced on p. 63. The scoring 
factors and symbols discussed in this paragraph are Rosenzweig’s, 
but the examples are mine. 

Symbol ʻE”. Obstacle-dominant extra-punitive reaction. The 
existence of the frustrating obstacle is emphasized, and the blame 
is thereby put on the frustrating agent. I also used this symbol 
when the subject himself was the frustrating agent, and minimized 
the frustration caused to others.! 

Example of the first variant of this type of reaction would be: 
‘I can't indeed.’ 

Symbol “1”. Obstacle-dominant intropunitive reaction, The 
frustrating situation is regarded as beneficial when the subject is 
affected, and is emphasized (with accompanying embarrassment) 
when the subject is blamed for having frustrated another person, 

Example of the first variant of this reaction would be: ‘I think 
it is very convenient here.’ 

Symbol *M^. Obstacle-dominant impunitive reaction. The 
frustrating situation is minimized and interpreted as unimportant, 

Example: ‘It does not matter. I know the whole play by heart.’ 

Symbol ʻE’. Ego-defensive extrapunitive reaction. The blame is 
put directly on some external agent, and the hostility and aggres- 
sion, in the form of accusations, threats, invective, abuse or 
sarcastic remarks, is directed outwards. : : 

Example: ‘Some people in big hats have no brains to think of 
others.’ 

Symbol ‘£’. Another variant of ego-defensive extrapunitive re- 
action, in which the subject aggressively denies that he is to blame. 
Usual in super-ego-blocking situations (or situations interpreted 
as such). 

Example: ‘How do you think I could find a better place when 
there was no light?’ y 

Symbol ‘I’, Ego-defensive intropunitive reaction. The subject 
puts the whole blame for the frustrating situation on himself in the 
form of an expression of guilt or inferiority. 

Example: ‘I should have bought better tickets.’ 

Symbol ‘7’. Another variant of the above reaction in which the 
subject admits his guilt but stresses extenuating circumstances. 


1 In this case I do not agree with Rosenzweig, Fleming and Rosenzweig 
(581), who think that belittling the damage one has done to others is imperti- 
nent and should be scored ‘E’. I agree that it is impertinent, but this imperti- 
nence is worked out through the area of obstacle-dominance and not that of 
ego-defence, and I prefer to adhere strictly to the conceptual scheme on which 
the test is based 

F 
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Example: ‘I know I should have bought better tickets but I had 
not enough money on me.’ у 

Symbol ‘M’. All blame for the frustrating situation is evaded, 
and the frustrator, if at all indicated, absolved. 

Example: ‘She probably cannot remove her hat without dis- 
arranging her hair.’ , 

Symbol ‘e’. Need-persistive extrapunitive reaction. The subject 
desires satisfaction of the frustrated need, and that the situation 
should be solved by another person (i.e. not by the subject, but by 
his frustrator or somebody else). 

Example: ‘Will you remove your hat, please?’ 

Symbol ‘i’. Need-persistive intropunitive reaction. The subject 
himself offers reparation or a solution of the problem, usually 
implying a sense of guilt. 

Example: ‘I will try to find better seats.’ 

Symbol ‘m’, Need-persistive impunitive reaction. The hope is 
expressed that the need will be satisfied and the problem solved 
automatically in the course of time. 

Example: ‘She will remove her hat when the curtain goes up.’ 

Each response in the test may be scored for one or more of the 
above factors. For instance, in addition to the one-factor responses 
to situation No. 3, given above, we may have a three-factor 
response: ‘Of course I can’t see. What a stupid woman. Perhaps 
she will go soon.’ This response would be scored E'/E/m. 

In his instructions Rosenzweig recommends the use of another 
score, called the Group Conformity Rating. This score is alleged 
to give an estimate of social adjustment by measuring the capacity 
for conformity with conventional behaviour under stress. He 
assumes that maladjusted subjects will give many unconyentional 
responses to the picture-situations, I did not use this score because 
my subjects came from a different cultural background from that 
of the population on which the test was standardized: and their 
conventionality (or the reverse) by American standards would 
have little bearing on their adjustment in Europe. Since my in- 
vestigation was completed, Taylor and Taylor (677) have found 
that the reliability coefficient of this score was —o4 in a group of 
130 adult males referred for vocational guidance or personal 
evaluation. Variance among items was found to be highly signifi- 
cant but variance among individuals was negligible. 

Rosenzweig also recommends the analysis of ‘trends’ in reaction 
patterns, in particular in the testing of children, for which he 
constructed a special children’s form of the test (584). He assumes 
these trends to be important as they provide clues to the subject’s 
‘reactions to his own reactions’. A stable individual will probably 
meet each situation in its own setting and react to it in an appro- 
priate manner. ‘If, on the other hand, his reactions are unstable, 
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perhaps as an expression of conflict, his behaviour in a later situa- 
tion may represent a compensation for, or a reaction against, his 
previous reaction.’ For instance, a subject who feels guilty because 
of his earlier expression of aggression may in the latter half of the 
test show a shift towards intropunitiveness. 

In my material no consistent trends were detected; I have there- 
fore not used Rosenzweig’s method in that respect, and will make 
no further reference to the analysis of ‘trends’ in reaction patterns. 

A discussion on the technique of summary and interpretation of 
results will be given in the next chapter, together with the actual 
results of the investigation. Here it may be useful to summarize the 
method of scoring in tabular form: 


Type of Reaction 
Direction of aggression Obstacle-dom. Ego-defens. Need-persist. 
Outwards: extrapunitive E’ E, E c 
Inwards: intropunitive I' LI 1 
Repressed: impunitive M' M m 


(d) The meaning of the factors: their correlations 


Each of the scoring factors has its own meaning and significance. 
Each could be discussed in detail to show whether and how its 
relative frequency might be symptomatic. Personality profiles 
could be drawn to illustrate peculiar combinations of certain 
factors; and their correlation with certain types of behaviour, or 
with clinical pictures of mental disorder would be very suggestive. 

Such discussion, however, is beyond the scope of the present 
investigation. The significance of the relative frequency of certain 
scoring factors will be discussed later on, and will be limited to a 
few items only. Only those showing striking differences between 
groups formerly subjected to different levels of oppression will be 
considered, as some additional light may thus be thrown on the 
changes in personality structure and behavioural tendencies in 
certain environmental conditions. Ў 

Here I want to limit the argument to the general tendencies 
only: extra-, intro-, and impunitive. Their meaning, correlation 
with certain other personality traits, must be thoroughly under- 
stood. Only by appreciating the main tendencies which the test 
attempts to measure can we realize its value in our study. Without 
this appreciation, the idea that a person's attitude to a hat had 
any bearing upon the fate of our civilization would sound im- 
pertinent. : . 

One of the best ways of appreciating a tendency is to sce how it 
correlates with certain other trends. Here an experiment made by 
Donald W. MacKinnon (432) on violation of prohibition is very 
suggestive. 
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MacKinnon devised a situation in which his subjects were given 
a set of rules (prohibitions). They were given an opportunity of 
breaking these rules without knowing that their behaviour was 
observed and noted by the investigator. 

Some striking correlations were found between the tendency to 
break rules, and to attack problems verbally and blame them for 
failures (extrapunitive attitude towards the frustrating object). 
The violators exhibited destructive aggressive behaviour, such as 
scuffling the feet, stamping on the floor, kicking the leg of the 
table, etc., much more frequently than the non-violators (31 per 
cent as against 4 рег cent), who exhibited some sclf-aggression. 
‘In the frustrating situation of the experiment the violator reacts 
aggressively, the non-violator regressively. The non-viola or 
regresses when he sucks his thumb or bites his finger-nails. 15e 
violator tends, on the other hand, to push ahead and seck gratifica- 
tion not at a lower earlier level but at the level of frustration’ 
(op.cit. pp. 493-4). 

The non-violators were characterized by a tendency to make 
verbal attacks on themselves, or blame themselves for failure and 
frustration (intropunitive reaction), while not a single violator re- 
acted in this way. Nor was the opposite tendency to depreciate the 
problems (extrapunitive reaction) found among the non-violators. 

The violation of prohibition was highly correlated with a lack of 
guilt feeling both in the test situation, when the violators felt no 
shame at having cheated, and in eyeryday life. On the other hand 
the non-violators often felt guilty, and in this respect the results 
support Freud's statement that ‘the more righteous a man is, the 
stricter and more suspicious will his conscience be, so that ulti- 
mately it is precisely those people who have carried holiness 
farthest who reproach themselves with the deepest sinfulness’. This 
statement, as mentioned above, was one of the starting points for 
our discussion of the psychological aspect of civilization. Thus 
intropunitiveness may be conceived as correlated with strict con- 
science and holiness, with masochism and with a lack of overt 
aggressiveness against the external world. 

Impunitiveness was found (in a series of experiments by Rosen- 
zweig and Sarason, 586, 610) to be correlated with hypnotizability 
and suggestibility as personality traits, and with repression as a 
favourite mechanism of defence, while non-hypnotizability was 
found in positive association with displacement and projection as 
defence mechanisms, and with intro- and extrapunitiveness as 
types of reactions to frustration. 

i Although some of these associations are significant, the correla- 
tions are not, as may be expected, perfect, as all these traits have 
specific as well as common factors. Repression in particular is a 
more unconscious process than impunitive reaction, 
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Shmeidler (615) found two significant correlations of P.F.S. 
scores with the extra-sensory perception (E.S.P.) scores obtained 
by 446 subjects in a clairvoyance type experiment. Impunitive- 
ness correlated positively with E.S.P. score, extrapunitiveness 
negatively. Other P.F.S. scores yielded no significant correlations. 

l'alls and Blake (216) studied the correlations of various types of 
reaction towards frustration, as determined by the P.F.S., with 
ratings on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, Sims Score Card for Socio- 
Economic Status, the results of the Psychological Examination, 
and other tests. Unfortunately the study was based on a small and 
highly selected sample of twenty-five students of an advanced 
Psychology course, superior both in І.О. and academic achieve- 
ment to ‘normal’ undergraduates. Very few corrclations reached 
the level of significance and even those cannot be accepted as 
valid for the general population. Linearity is not as frequent a 
phenomenon as is sometimes assumed, and many correlations, 
even if significant and corroborated by other studies, would 
probably be reversed if the investigators cared to examine groups 
composed of other than student (or other highly selected) popula- 
tions. 

Some of the weaknesses mentioned above were avoided in a 
series of experiments by H. A. Murray and his associates (496), 
and by J. F. Brown (118) who devised a modified edition of the 
Picture-Frustration Study for the purpose, and showed the cor- 
rclation of extrapunitiveness with prejudice, racial hostility and 
anti-Semitism and anti-Negro attitudes. À 

Extrapunitiveness also correlates with Aggressiveness +67, 
with Dominance +51, with Exocathection +60, with Super- 
Ego Conflict — 53» IP | 

The negative correlation with Super-Ego Conflict is especially 
interesting. As has been said before, we cannot expect linearity in 
any correlation between moral conflict and the direction of aggres- 
sion, In the case of extreme extrapunitiveness the conflict is ob- 
viously externalized—there is no moral, internal conflict, but only 
a conflict between the individual and society. In a normally 
balanced individual, with moderate extrapunitive tendencies, we 
have moral conflicts on the conscious level. In a neurotic, the 
tendency to check the drive may be so strong, as to repress It from 
consciousness altogether, so that the mental conflict becomes un- 
conscious." 


! Cf. H. б. Gough's (293) views on the subject. He stresses the fact that the 
psychopath does not show intrapsychic conflict, or self-ambivalence, as does 
the neurotic, and does not ordinarily seck counsel or therapy. He is not at odds 
with himself, but with the group. 
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(e) Direction of aggression, neurosis, psychopathy and crime 


The reader may have noticed from our previous discussion on 
culture, neurosis and crime, that there are grounds for supposing 
a close relationship between intropunitiveness and neurosis, and 
between extrapunitiveness, psychopathy and crime. Psychopathy 
and crime are conceived—within the frame of reference of this 
book—as psychiatric and social phenomena exemplifying the 
direction of aggression outwards, as neurosis exemplifies the 
direction of aggression inwards. The extrapunitive reaction is 
taken as directing aggression outwards; the intropunitive, inwards. 
Thus the concepts of psychopathy, crime and extrapunitiveness 
appear to be almost synonymous, just as, on the other hand, those 
of neurosis and intropunitiveness are closely related. Only the 
impunitive reaction introduces a certain complication, since it 
reveals no clear direction of aggression. 

An argument restricted to these concepts would not be very 
convincing, however. It is only too easy to treat a whole class of 
highly complicated phenomena within one frame of reference, to 
give a definition covering the whole of the concept, and then to 
state that this simple definition corresponds to another one, given 
for another class of phenomena. It is clear that these two classes 
covered by one definition constitute, in fact, one single class. But 
as we classify people and events, as we conceptualize things and 
change them into ideas, they always become clear and easy to 
arrange. They are simple, but they have lost part of their reality; 
by becoming concepts or numbers they have ceased to be things; 
and it may be argued that the object of science is the discovery of 
truth about things, and not about ideas, 

We cannot avoid a certain—even a large—degree of concep- 
tualization. But in order to keep in touch with reality we should 
examine our concepts in the light of experience. In our case it is 
indispensable to find out whether there is any evidence that 
psychopaths and lagos cue are more extrapunitive than *normal 
peopleorneurotics, and that neurotics are more self-punitive than the 
others. If we find significant differences in extrapunitive tendencies 
between delinquent and socially adjusted people, that is, if we can 
prove an association between extrapunitiveness and delinquency 
(and, perhaps, other tendencies towards conflicts), we shall be in 
a better position to attack the crucial psychological problem of 
personality changes occurring under various degrees of oppression: 
whether they tend towards equilibrium, or towards psychopathic 
or neurotic deviations. 

In all discussion of the existing evidence as to extrapunitive 
tendencies among psychopaths and delinquents the concept of 
extrapunitiveness will be restricted, of course, to the prevailing 
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mode of behaviour. There is nothing wrong or antisocial in such 
reactions as those described above: e.g. ‘Will you remove your hat, 
please.’ What may be symptomatic is the persistence of one type of 
response in various situations. In most of these situations, this type 
of response may be perfectly adequate. The reaction expressing 
the urge to obtain satisfaction of the need through the agency of 
another person is as ‘normal’ as one that shows the subject’s 
readiness to solve the problem by himself. What may be significant 
of maladjustment is a tendency to expect that all problems will be 
solved by somebody else. Thus extrapunitiveness (as well as intro- 
or impunitiveness) represents not an extreme form of response in 
certain situations, but rather the persistence of one type of response 
whatever the situation. 

If in certain situations, we detect extreme reactions at variance 
with the subject’s general behaviour, we may suspect that these 
situations touch on the area of a complex. 

The usual tendency, however (if complexes are excluded), is for 
extreme forms of response to be associated with the persistence of 
the [уре of that response. In other words, if we see that a certain 
type of response persists in an individual’s behaviour whatever 
the situation, we may expect extreme forms of this response in 
certain, even in many, situations. An individual whose usual 
response is extrapunitive will sometimes be extremely aggressive, 
more so than a person whose usual response is intro- or impunitive. 

The evidence for this general tendency, as well as some ex- 
ceptions, will be discussed later on, in the light of the material 
collected in my research. 


4. THE THEMATIG APPERCEPTION TEST 


(a) General description 

The Thematic Apperception Test is now widely known, and its 
value in the study of personality is accepted by many writers. It 
was adopted for the present research on purely practical grounds, 
no theoretical considerations (as was the case with the P.F.S.) 
being involved. 

The discussion of this test will, therefore, be very short and con- 
fined mainly to the simplified method of administration and 
scoring adopted in my study. 

I should not recommend the method described below for the 
purposes of clinical testing. In clinical research at the Institute for 
the Study and Treatment of Delinquency I myself used a more 
flexible technique which was more suitable for individual examina- 
tion. This other, individual, method has many similarities with the 
dynamically oriented clinical interview, while presenting what 
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Rapaport (534) regards as the particular advantages of a projec- 
tive test: easy and objective observation and registration, system- 
atic analysis and scoring, and evolving material the true meaning 
of which is unknown to the subject tested. Most accepted manuals 
and textbooks—in particular those by Morgan and Murray, the 
creators of the test (479, 479), by Murray (499), Bell (56), Gurvitz 
(306), Rapaport (535), Schafer (613), Stein (656), Tomkins (688), 
and White and Sanford (724)—describe the individual, i.e. 
clinical, method of scoring and interpretation. Some of them (56, 
306, 535, 613) treat the T.A.T. as one of a battery of tests which 
should be treated in conjunction in order to give an all-round 
picture of the personality.' : 
^ Taken in isolation the T.A.T. is probably not the best diagnostic 
tool. Its aim is rather to reveal the strivings and identifications of 
the subject (534). To my mind the greatest advantage of the 
T.A.T. in clinical work is its ability to picture the subject in 
interaction with his environment, both past and present, real and 
imaginary, Very few tests can do this, and probably nonc is so 
good in relating the deeper layers of personality to the subjectively 
experienced reality. Also, probably none of the other popular 
tests can provide the interpreter with as much material that will 
enable him to trace the patterns of inner reactions of the subject 
in various situations, and the function of other individuals in 
the subject's life. In my clinical experience I found the T.A.T. 
particularly illuminating when I wanted to know the subtle ways 
in which the attitudes of the subject to the members of his family 
were differentiated and modified in the course of his life, to revcal 
themselves in a disguised form in his attitudes to other persons and 
social institutions. 

The T.A.T. investigates personality by presenting a series of 
standardized pictures and encouraging the subject to construct 
stories around them. These stories should be invented on the spur 
of the moment, and the thoughts given as they come to the sub- 
ject’s mind. 

The original test consists of twenty-nine pictures and one blank 
card. The subject is given one picture at a time, and is asked to 
use his imagination to make up a story for which the given picture 
might serve as an illustration. He is asked to tell what has led up 


Rapaport (535, Vol. II, рр. 396-7) is worth quoting in this respect: ‘It was 
our purpose to include a test in our battery which should give us an appraisal of 
the subject's experiencing of his own world and of himself as а part of it. In a 
sense, we wanted to obtain thereby a direct picture of the material dealt with 
by the intellectual conceptual apparatus and personality dynamics of the sub- 
ject, which were incidentally indicated by the other tests, Therefore, we had 
to find a test which would supply us with more than incidental information 


about these contents and attitudes, . , . Our choice fell on the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test.’ 


——— € 
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to the event shown in the picture, to describe this event, the 
characters, their feelings and thoughts, and then give the outcome. 
When given the blank card he is asked to imagine his own picture, 
to describe it in detail, and then to make up an imaginary story in 
the same way as for the given pictures. 

The test is based on the observation that, when attempting to 
interpret a complex and ambiguous social situation, people are 
apt to tell as much about themselves as they do about the given 
situation (478). The link is even stronger when the subject can 
easily identify himself with the person in the situation presented. 
He is then powerfully induced to project his own trends and, in 
the case of the T.A.T. pictures, his own fantasies, revealing his 
more pressing underlying needs. ‘The original T.A.T. is constructed 
in such a way as to enable subjects of both sexes and various ages 
to identify themselves with the persons in the pictures, of which 
there is a large variety. Eleven cards are used for both sexes and all 
ages, but other cards have only a limited application and are 
marked ‘BM? (for boys and men), ‘GF’ (for girls and women), 
‘BG? (for boys and girls), etc. Thus the number of pictures for any 
one subject is twenty, including the blank card, In this research, 
both the place of the Т.А.Т. and the age of the subjects to be 
tested were confined within certain limits; nor was the aim a 
detailed study of each individual, but rather the comparison of 
whole groups of subjects. Therefore only four pictures (one for 
men only, one for women only, two for both sexes) and one blank 
card were used, They are reproduced facing page 76. 

These pictures were selected in consultation with the Psycho- 
demographic Department, Polish Army H.Q., in London, where 
the whole series of T.A.T. pictures was used to test Polish men 
from the Forces. The pictures selected had been found to give 
both richer and less uniform responses than the average. Д 

The pictures were given to female subjects in the following 
order: 

1. A picture of a young woman standing with bowed head, her 
face covered with her hand; the other hand is stretched against a 
wooden wall or door. 

2. А picture of a young woman's face against a man's shoulder.* 


1 Tt was some years earlier that Bartlett (50), in his experiments on perceiving 
and imaging, observed the tendency on the part of adult subjects to say some- 
thing about material presented as well as to say what is presented. He found ‘an 
effort after meaning’ in all acts of perception—‘in no case 1s perceiving merely 
a receiving of something given: there is always some discrimination and selec- 
tion.’ Bartlett, following Pillsbury, uses the word ‘apperception’ to represent 
the influence of general experience on consciousness, Just as an association 
represents the influence of particular idea upon particular idea. — | 

2 Both faces are only vaguely outlined to leave more opportunity for inter- 
pretations. They may almost as well represent people of cither sex. 
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3. A picture of a gaunt man or woman with clenched hands, 
standing among gravestones. 

4. The blank card. 

Pictures were given to male subjects in the following order: 

1. A picture of an elderly woman, standing with her back 
turned to a tall young man with a perplexed expression on his 
face (usually interpreted as Mother and Son), 

2 and 3. The same as for female subjects. 

4. The blank card. 

It will beseen that the first picture for male subjects does not cor- 
respond to that for female subjects. They were chosen separately, on 
the basis of the experience of the Psychodemographic Department. 

The aim in using the Thematic Apperception Test was to 
determine the individual tendencies within each group of Dis- 
placed Persons (to aggression, intraggression or abasement; domin- 
ance and achievement, or dejection; disappointment, depression, 
despair, etc.); to trace the prevalent thought content; to reveal the 
attitude towards the environment, whether regarded as congenial 
or inimical and aggressive; and finally, to estimate the groups' 
ability to face new situations, and their tendency to concentrate 
and ruminate on unhappy past experiences. It was interesting not 
only to see whether different types of displacement and frustrating 
conditions produced different sentiments, drives and tendencies, 
but also how they correlated with the reaction towards frustration 
measured by the Picture-Frustration Test. 

The following examples illustrate the kind of stories obtained. 

_ The first series was given by a telephonist, a girl of twenty- 
eight, evacuated in 1942 from a large town in eastern Poland. 
During the investigation it was discovered that she had not been de- 
ported but merely evacuated, and she was therefore not included in 
the Industry group, to which she would otherwise have belonged. 


1. O, poor creature! Whata tragedy happened in your life. What sad 
thoughts are troubling your unhappy eit Her алай appearance 
expresses deep sorrow. She was deported and now she has received bad 
news from home, To hide from people whose eyes are too inquisitive 
she went out and leaned against the wall of her home—the camp hut. 
She pressed her head, full of various feelings, and directed her thoughts 
towards her home, far away. 

Perhaps they are just burying her father, her mother, or somebody 
else. Perhaps they are being deported or something else happened, And 
ibe is so far away. She is lost in thought: when will it all end? Will it be 
long? 

There will certainly be an end, one must only wait patiently. You 
must exert your will, suffer, and wait, The brighter, happy days will 
come soon. If you have lost somebody, you will not be дз in that, 
there are hundreds and thousands of others, 

Life is ahead, 


Picture No, 3. 


Picture No. 2. 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Henry Alexander Murray 
Thematic. Apperception Test, Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
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2. War, Years are passing, father is only at home occasionally, when 
on leave. Such moments of happiness are very short. He is away again. 
At home the solitude is grey and monotonous. From time to time there 
are letters—the last one with the news that he has been killed. There 
are days and months of waiting. Perhaps? . . „Апа so one day there isa 
wonderful surprise. A ring at the door—little Richard runs, trembling 
with impatience—perhaps? . . . In a moment he is hanging to his 
father's neck—he will never give him away for all the treasures in the 
€ Do not be afraid—you will not lose him. Victory—the war has 
ended. 

3. So they went. There were missiles and bullets whistling and 
whirring above them, thousands of guns were bringing destruction and 
death. They did not care, and struggled forward. All for the Mother- 
land. That was the order. After a bloodthirsty struggle they succeeded, 
some of them passed through, although dozens or hundreds of them 
were killed. A graveyard was erected at the site of the glorious battle, 
endless crests are stretching their arms as if they wished to speak. They 
were killed here for the freedom of the World, and the simple graves 
make people wonder. Everything is mysterious and peaceful. They have 
reached eternal peace. Only in the evening a ghost passes along the 
graves to see that they are not disturbed. The Ghost is taking the Last 
Parade. 

4. It was last summer. I escaped from the besieged town which was 
continually bombed. . . . The front line was 45 kilometres away. Our 
train was sent from one line to another, from one town to another. 
There are alarms and the glaring of fires. . . . I am sitting in a deep 
cavity in the fields, looking with fear at the destruction around. The 
earth, railways, stones—everything is blown up. A terrific blow threw 
me against the earth and buried me completely. I lost consciousness, 
and when I regained it the attack was over. I learned that a bomb was 
dropped a little further on, there are killed and wounded, I thanked 
God for salvation and since then, in spite of all difficulties I had to en- 
counter, I started to value Life. 

Now, when all my experiences are clear in my mind, I am glad of the 
fact that I have survived when millions of others died, that I am well 
trained for the struggle of life. I will show how full of life I am to have 


overcome all the obstacles. 


The next series of stories, very short ones, was given by a male 
subject, a locksmith, aged thirty, of slightly lower intelligence 
than the telephonist; he was deported in 1942 from a little town 
in south-eastern Poland to a concentration camp. This series 
illustrates a different treatment of the same pictures (with the 
exception of the first one), although there is a certain similarity in 
the themas: 

1. Here are Mother and Son. They are bidding farewell to each 
other. He must hide from the Germans. She fears that he will be killed. 
He is trying to make her believe that it is better to die from a bullet, 


than to be killed by Nazi hangmen. 
He will be caught, put into a concentration camp, and suffer terribly. 
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2. Here are Sister and Brother. They have met in a concentration 
camp. Here they are mad with joy, kissing each other, and telling 
what they have gone through. 

They will be liberated from their oppressors in the end. 

3. Here is an inmate of a concentration camp. After all he had to go 
through, he is here at the cemetery. He is still alive, and he is praying. 
He is imploring the Lord to take him. 

He will not be liberated. 

4. They are escorting hundreds of people to the cemetery. Children, 
mothers, old people. All mad with fear. The head of the SS guard gives 
the order. They stop and everybody has to undress. SS guards are hit- 
ting people with the butt-ends of their rifles. A shot. That is the end. 


(b) Analysis and scoring 


As may be seen from the examples given above, the T.A.T. 
cannot be easily scored and neatly put into straightforward tables 
if we want to make full use of it.! The scoring and interpretation 
of the results depends here much more on the ability and training 
of the interpreter than in the case of the P.F.S. To a large extent, 
especially in our case, it depends on the purpose of the investiga- 
tion, 

The T.A.T. is mostly used to assign marks to each subject on 
most of the latent personality variables (479), and a rating scale is 
employed. Murray distinguishes forty-four such variables of per- 
sonality, twenty of which are manifest needs, eight latent needs, 
four refer to certain inner states, and twelve are general traits 
(495). The concept of needs on which the T.A.T. is based is, as 
Murray points out (493), necessarily hypothetical, since no 
motivational processes within the organism can be directly per- 
ceived by the senses. Any behavioural pattern—called by Murray 
‘actone’—and any trend (which is the actone without effect) may 
be attributed to a need, being a hypothetical force within the 
organism (494). Murray gives (493, 494, 495) elaborate classifica- 
tions of needs and actones, each of which may prove important in 
individual cases. 

One of the difficulties of quantitative elaboration is that the 
personality variables detected by the T.A.T. and other projective 
techniques can be multiplied almost indefinitely. The elements on 
which the interpretation is based may range from grammatical 
peculiarities to dominant themas (723, 724), and the method of 
assessment from one as objective as counting the number of times 
every word occurs in a story, to one so subjective that it is based 
entirely on intuition (492). 


1 Cf. Wyatt (740). Some recent attempts to establish norms for the T.A.T. 


(59, 572; 579, 732) did not go beyond a preliminary stage, and are of doubtful 
value. 
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The usually accepted method is to distinguish various points, 
variables or categories around which the quantification of the 
'T.A.T. stories is centred. Frenkel-Brunswik (237), for instance, 
employs five such points: the relative frequency of certain themas, 
inter-personal relationships within the themas (the roles and func- 
tion of central figures, whether they are aggressive, active, passive, 
submissive, etc.), defence mechanisms used in the stories (such as 
projection, reaction formation, etc.), cognitive categories especially 
suited to the age levels under observation and character syndromes, 
primarily those postulated by psychoanalysis, such as the anal or 
oral character. 

It will be seen, however, that not all the points mentioned above 
have bearing on our investigation. The analysis of cognitive cate- 
gories would probably not be very fruitful, while the analysis of 
defence mechanisms might be interesting but would involve too 
much speculation on psycho-analytic lines to provide a sound 
basis for a quantitative elaboration, Finally, the examination of 
character syndromes—whatever jts value in other types of investiga- 
tion—would be irrelevant to this study (see the discussion on anti- 
social character structure, Part II, Chapter 8, Section 1). 6 

Tomkins (688) based his scoring on four main categories: 
vectors, levels, conditions, and qualifiers, but his scheme is too 
microscopic to be useful in an investigation aimed at detecting 
major personality differences between groups. Such elaborate and 
time-consuming schemes may be illuminating in clinical practice, 
but the more variables we distinguish, the more particular they 
become, and the more difficult to treat statistically. To arrive at 
any statistically significant differences between the various groups 
of Displaced Persons by using Tomkins’s method may be ruled out 
straight away.! F 

For our purpose a simpler method might yield more revealing 
results. I therefore accepted the following general suggestion made 
by Morgan and Murray (478);° namely, that every fantasy, as 
well as every actual event, may be analysed into a driving force, or 
fusion of forces, in the subject, an object or group of objects with 
relation to which the force is directed, and the outcome of their 
interaction expressed in terms of subjective feelings of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. К 

Every fantasy and every T.A.T. story may be treated as an inter- 
action of needs, or need and ‘Press’, forming a ‘Thema’. The term 
‘Press’ designates a directional tendency in an object (personal or 


1 Cf, also other methods of interpretation, used by Combs (158, 159)» 
"Thompson (681), Shorr (633) and Sarason (609). 
2 It is also indicated in the T.A.T. manual by Murray and the staff of the 
OM Psychological Clinic (498), and partly adopted by White and Sanford 
724). 
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impersonal) or situation, which is perceived as able to harm or 
benefit the subject. The ‘Thema’ is generally a combination of 
need and Press, of the forces within the individual, and of the 
forces pressing on him from without. A single Thema may be 
defined as ‘the dynamical structure of a simple episode, a single 
creature—environment interaction’ (Murray, 494). Biography 
may be conceived as a ‘historic route of Themas’. 

Thus the three points on which the analysis of the stories may be 
based—and was based in the present investigation—are the Hero 
and the forces acting within him (his thoughts, feelings and 
behaviour), Press, and Thema. 

The Hero is that person in the story with whom the subject has 
identified himself. He is usually the central figure in the story, de- 
scribed in more detail than the others and usually of the same scx 
as the subject tested. The Hero's age is usually the same as that 
of the subject, but he may be younger (especially when the story has 
been taken from the subject's past experience), or older (when the 
Hero represents the subject in the future).' 

There is usually only one Hero (as in stories No. 1 and No. 3 of 
the male subject quoted above); but sometimes the subject may 
identify himself with two or more people in the story: thus the 
female subject apparently identified herself with the whole group 
of soldiers in her third story, especially with those who succeeded. 
The figure among the gravestones, interpreted as a ghost, has a 
purely symbolic meaning and is not a Hero. Similarly in the story 
told by the male subject to the blank card, all people tortured and 
murdered by the S.S. guards are the Heroes of the story. Here the 
subject was asked to describe his own picture and tell a story about 
it. Instead he identified himself with the whole group of people— 
-he is among them somewhere and is shot with them. 

Sometimes identification shifts from one person in the story to 
another, or from the principal person in the story to the narrator. 
In this casc the shift may indicate the co-existence of two different 
sides to the subject's personality: thus the girl depicted by the 
female subject (story No. 1) represents one side of her personality 
while the narrator's comment at the end represents her other, 
more energetic side, 

„If the Hero—the person with whom the subject has identified 
himself is of the opposite sex a strong feminine component із in- 
dicated in the case of males, or masculine in the case of females 
(498). Our female subject's story No. 2 is an example of this. 


1 According to Stein (656), the Hero can be identified as (a) the first person 
mentioned in the story, (b) the centre of the subject's attention, (c) the initiator 
of important activities, (4) the centre of the story, («) the acted upon by 
most other people, or (f) showing most similarity with the subject in terms of 
age, sex and other personal factors, 
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In some cases there is no discernible Hero. In our material, this 
sometimes occurred with picture No. 3. In all doubtful cases the 
story was treated as having no Hero. 

It might be argued that identification of the female subject with 
the boy in story No. 2, or of the male subject with the people 
murdered by the S.S. guards, belonged to that category of doubt- 
ful cases. But the story of the boy has too many elements in com- 
mon with story No. 4, (in which the subject depicted herself 
directly), to be dismissed as only accidentally linked. As regards 
the male subject, to avoid any misunderstanding, I asked him 
outright where he was in the picture he described, and reminded 
him that he had been instructed to describe his own picture. His 
answer, given with a certain hesitation, was: *It was so difficult 
_... But I knew I was with them. . . . І was one of them." 

Once the Hero of the story is determined, his actions, thoughts, 
feelings and motives provide a basis for the analysis of the subject's 
tendencies. Murray's Manual (498) permits the use of any set of 
variables in describing or formulating the reactions of the Heroes. 
These range from the observation of a few traits—the most frequent, 
the most uncommon, or most important from the investigator's 
point of view—to very elaborate and comprehensive conceptual 
schemes. 

In our research I decided not to devise any a friori scheme. The 
analysis and grouping of the Hero's reactions were, therefore, 
based entirely on the actual material collected. Only those ten- 
dencies which were strong and frequent enough to be accepted as 
fairly characteristic of the whole group of subjects were taken into 
account in the elaboration of the results. As this part ofthe method 
was closely related to the actual material collected during the in- 
vestigation, it will be described more fully in the Part dealing with 
the results. Ti а 

The definition of Press, given above as those forces іп the Hero's 
environment perceived as harmful or beneficial to him, implies to 
some extent the existence of a Hero, Once we have a Hero we may 
look for his environment, but not before. In practice, however, we 
found some cases with Press, yet with no Hero. Picture No. 3 par- 
ticularly was often interpreted as symbolizing the whole World, 
the forces of destruction in the World, the forces of death and 
oppression, etc. Here, there is no Hero, sometimes even no plot, 
but the subject's concept of his environment is nevertheless 
depicted. Ў 

Press may be personal (the persons in the environment), and as 
such may have all the tendencies attributable to the Hero himself 
(such as love or hatred, dominance or submissiveness, etc.). It may 
also be impersonal, and concern an object or the whole situation 
(i.e. danger, bombardment, imprisonment, etc.). 
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As in the case of the Hero, the detailed analysis of the forces 
within the environment was based on the actual material collected 
and will be discussed more fully under ‘Results’. 

The next central point used in our analysis is the Thema, a 
press-need combination, and an interaction between the forces 
within the Hero and those of his environment. The Thema may 
be described as the episode depicted in the story, together with the 
outcome, successful or no. The Thema is the result not only of the 
quality of the forces within the Hero, and those around him, but 
also the relative strength of (a) the forces within the Hero plus 
those helping him, and (b) the forces opposing him. 

For our purpose, analysis of the Thema should answer the 
following questions: 

What are the main events that come to our subject’s minds, and 
what are the problems depicted in these events? 

What is the relative strength of the forces making for success and 
ines making for failure (the ratio of successful to unhappy end- 
ings)? 

What is the source of these forces? Is the Hero happy because he 
is strong, or because others helped him? What are the conditions of 
good and bad endings? Which needs are gratified and which 
remain ungratified? 

How adequate is the Hero in the situations depicted in the 

stories? Can he cope with the situation by himself? 
_ As regards the last question the subject’s own feelings are more 
important than any objective criteria. For instance, objectively 
speaking, the female subject was just lucky in story No. 4, and the 
fact that the bomb dropped by a plane fell a little further on, 
killing other people, could hardly be ascribed to her strength of 
character. Subjectively, however, it is ascribed to her, at least 
unconsciously. Reasoning in a way which is a kind of magic think- 
ing she asserts that she is so full of life, that she survived ‘when 
millions of others died’, and was able ‘to have overcome all the 
obstacles’. 

On the other hand, all the Heroes of the male subject from the 
concentration camp are strikingly inadequate, and although one 
of them (story No. 2) is successful in the end, there is no indication 
that his liberation from the concentration camp is due to his own 
competence, 


(c) Reliability and validity of the test 


One of the main considerations in assessing the value of a test is 
its reliability and validity. In the case of personality tests, this is 
usually an awkward question. 

It is particularly difficult to estimate the reliability of personality 
tests, as personality variables fluctuate far more than those 
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measured by cognitive and special ability tests. As the T.A.T. 
responses reflect to some extent the actual life situation of the sub- 
ject, and also his mood at the moment of testing, the repeat relia- 
bility of this test cannot be expected to be very high (498). It varies 
according to the time interval, the stability of the particular per- 
sonality, and the stability of the subject’s environment (688). It 
has been found, however, that at least one of the central points— 
the Thema—is relatively independent of conscious mood, and that 
very grim stories may be elicited, even by pleasantly toned 
pictures, even from a subject tested in a state of euphoria (687). 

The interpreter reliability—i.e. the extent of agreement 
tween independent interpreters—has been found to vary between 
-+-30 and +-96 (688). 

On the whole it must be admitted that up to the present little 
has been done to measure the reliability of the T.A.T., and in this 
respect the test is probably inferior to the Rorschach, although by 
no means to other personality tests. Д 

As regards validity, ће T.A.T. is a favourable exception among 
personality tests, and seems to be more valid even than the Rorsch- 
ach (500). 

The validity of the T.A.T. has been measured by several means: 

By comparison with past history of the individual as revealed by 
other techniques (159-161, 492, 688), in particular by checking 
item by item against hospital case histories (31 D. f 

By correlating such personality information as interests, atti- 
tudes, traits, problems and conflicts, deduced from the T.A.T. 
stories, with hospital case records (Harrison, 311, obtained a 
degree of validity of 83 per cent). 1 

By checking material analysed from the T.A.T. stories (such as 
strong latent homosexual drives, sibling rivalries, mother fixations, 
repressed guilt feelings, early traumas, etc.) with the psycho- 
therapist in cases in which a long therapy had been carried out, 
and by suggesting interpretations to the psychiatrist who would 
test them in subsequent interviews (587). . 

By comparing the material obtained with that revealed by 

sychoanalysis (688). 
n By ш not findings with those obtained by Rorschach 
and other personality tests (327, 492, 688). . 

By matching the pairs of test stories by examiners who had not 
taken part in the testing (492)- р 

By matching analyses with biographies (492). 

By predictions of future behaviour (R.W. White, 721, 722, found 
a rank correlation of 4-:72 between his predictions based on the 
'T.A.T. stories and the actual behaviour of his subjects in an ex- 
periment carried out later). Чи 

As calculated by these and other methods, the validity of the 

G 
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T.A.T. seems to be high; but it varies, depending on the method of 
analysis, on the ability of the interpreter, possibly on the popula- 
tion tested and, particularly, according to the level of personality 
from which the projections are made. The T.A.T. appears to be 
the opposite of a microscope; for while the latter can be so adjusted 
that the desired layer is clearly seen, the former presents for our 
inspection one or more personality layers, and we must—if we 
can—determine their positions. d 

On the whole, two levels of functioning may be distinguished; 
actual physical (including verbal) behaviour and wishes, ideas, 
plans, fantasies and dreams about behaviour (498). The content 
of T.A.T. stories belongs to the second level and we may find sub- 
jects whose mental activities, especially in fantasy, have little 
relation to their overt behaviour. In such cases, the T.A.T. may 
reveal trends different from, even opposite to, those in the manifest 
personality. Investigations carried out by Symonds (667, 670) 
illustrate this, 

The correlations between the personality variables measured by 
the T.A.T. and those manifested in overt behaviour should bc 
highly positive if the projections are from the superficial layers of 
personality. The perfectly conscious needs and perceptions, re- 
vealed by the T.A.T., may also be manifested in public and private 
behaviour. 

The correlations should be negative if we compare the overt 
behaviour with the inner layer of personality, with the unconscious 
tendencies which are so far repressed as to be unable to find an 
outlet in action, 

Finally the correlations should be low, positive or negative, if 
we compare the subject's actions with the tendencies of the middle 
layer of his personality, that is, tendencies only partly conscious, 
rarely manifested in behaviour, and involving conscious or un- 
conscious inhibitions. 

According to Murray (498) the T.A.T. mainly reflects this 
middle layer, but the correlations vary according to the extent to 
which the tendencies manifested in the test are restricted. by 
cultural sanctions. Thus such needs as creation or dominance show 
positive correlations between T.A.T. findings and overt behaviour, 
but sex shows negative correlations. 

The material collected in the present study undoubtedly reflects 
many different layers of personality. It would, however, be very 
difficult to estimate the depth of projection as we do not know 
enough about our subject's manifest personalities to detect or 
analyse any discrepancies between their conscious and unconscious 
trends, Although some basic information on every subject's age, 
sex, nationality, education, social background, recent personal 
history, etc., was obtained, it was insufficient for individual treat- 
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ment of each case. The aim of this research was the examination, 
not of individuals, but of significant trends in whole groups of 
subjects, and the technique employed was adequate only for this 
purpose. 

In addition, the test was given in groups; some subjects would 
be writing their stories, while one, who found an oral response 
easier, would be quietly talking to the investigator in the corner of 
the room.! In these circumstances each individual subject’s be- 
haviour in the test situation could not be observed in detail, nor 
could the extent to which his personality was involved in the task 
be ascertained, Although the general conditions of the test were 
controlled as far as possible (they will be described later) and, 
within limits, everything was done to put the subjects at their 
ease, they yet varied greatly in their involvement in the task. 

In these circumstances any depth analysis of the stories must be 
considered as out of the question, and we can only assume that the 
personality trends revealed by the test are rather superficial, 
although probably deeper than those measured by the Picture- 
Frustration Study. The analysis of the stories was made on this 
assumption. 

This may be disappointing to a psycho-analytically-minded 
reader, for while the technique of psycho-analysis is largely ex- 
tensive (making use of dreams, free association, etc.), the T.A.T. 
procedure is, or at least should be, intensive, and should utilize 
the limited material to the fullest extent (739). Here, it must be 
admitted, the procedure was neither extensive nor intensive—it 
was limited, and as objective as possible, to avoid ‘private mean- 
ings’, however fruitful.’ 


1 Eron and Ritter (209) analysed T.A.T. productions of two groups of sub- 
jects, of which one gave the stories orally and the other in writing. The only 
significant differences were found in the formal aspects of the stories (the orally 
given stories being longer), but not in the content. ata : { 

а Schettler (614) finds that the relations between ‘private’ and ‘common 
meanings are often overlooked, which causes misunderstanding in evaluating 
personality tests. To illustrate this she notes that the birth cry was. heavenly 
music to Semmig, a cry of indignation and wrath to Kant, a feeling of inferiority 
to Adler, a sneeze to Darwin, and a reflex to most physiologists. *The same thing, 
і.е, the birth cry, isa common meaning. The different reactions to this common 
meaning are the private meanings.’ Although we should try to operate with 
common meanings as far as possible, Schettler admits that the private meaning 
provides frequently the real significance of an individual's reactions. 


Chapter 4 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 


ready been given, together with their description. Here more 
details will be presented describing the test situation, the way 
in which co-operation was sought, and some additional instructions 
necessary to clarify certain items of the tests. 
The description will be given in two parts: (1) general remarks; 
(2) the administration of the particular tests: (a) Otis, (b) P.F.S., 
(c) T.A.T. 


S details of the administration of the tests used have al- 


1. GENERAL REMARKS 
(a) The test situation 


Testing always took place in a big room, with separate tables 
and chairs, or school benches. Most subjects were tested in the 
local camp schools, in one of the classrooms for older children. 
Even in the Stadelheim Prison the prisoners were tested in a place 
called “The School’, a big room set aside for educational courses 
(although, as far as I know, none were actually given at that time). 

Unfortunately, I could not use the local school when testing a 
group of Jewish Displaced Persons. I used a recreation room in- 
stead, but I found that there the atmosphere was somewhat differ- 
ent, and less favourable for testing. That may be one of the reasons 
why testing the Jewish subjects proved to be a failure, 

In other camps, in Kempten and in Murnau, the tests were 
given in the classrooms, and I found that this helped greatly in 
creating a favourable relationship in the test situation. 

It must be remembered that Displaced Persons had been condi- 
tioned to regard any examination with distrust and anxiety. Any 
test situation was inclined to revive the feelings of fear and suspi- 
cion, created in Gestapo investigations, in roll-calls in concentra- 
tion camps, or in various ‘screenings’ by the Allied authorities in 
the period after the liberation, usually resulting in unpleasant con- 
sequences for some of the persons investigated. For these reasons it 
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was particularly important to follow the suggestions, given by 
Carroll (14.1) in a symposium on ‘the unwilling patient’—to avoid 
identifications with the persons connected with any proceedings 
directed against the subject, and to assist the rapid development of 
a positive rapport and of identifications with friendly persons. As 
most of the unwilling subjects could have fitted into the category of 
the ‘sulky patient’ (in a classification by Woodcock, 735), it was 
essential to create an atmosphere of happier days, unconnec 
with war and deportation. 

In this respect the atmosphere of the school was extremely 
favourable. Although it may be taken for granted that not all the 
subjects liked school when they were young, being older they cer- 
tainly liked the idea of getting to a similar situation again. Especi- 
ally before the administration of the Otis Test the atmosphere I was 
aiming at was of a happy regression into the past. Wide, bright 
classrooms, with children’s paintings on the walls, contributed at 
least as much to that regression as my own efforts to create it, and 
many subjects stated explicitly that they felt happy to be ‘at school 
again’. 

Before any of the tests were given to a group of subjects, and be- 
fore I started interviewing and giving instructions on how to answer 
the sheets of personal data and the particular tests, I gave a short 
introductory talk, after which the Otis Test was given. : 

The talk was given in the room already prepared for testing, to 
groups of about twenty subjects, selected in accordance with the 
procedure described before (Chapter 2), and invited with the help 
of the local authorities. I had to repeat my talk every time a new 
group was called in, but I feared that if I tried to avoid that repeti- 
tion and organized a big meeting, the contact would be less per- 
sonal, and would certainly not last long enough to induce people 
to undergo psychological examination later on. The national 
characteristic of the subjects tested—an inclination to be impressed 
and to follow a lead for only a short time—had to be taken into 
account. j { 

The aim of the introductory talk was twofold: to establish the 
proper relationship, that is research relationship, and to gain co- 
operation. To achieve both these aims a frank outline of the pur- 
pose and method of the research seemed to be the best procedure. 

In an exhaustive classification of interview situations Prof, E. W. 
Burgess (125) gives a list of possible relationships with the indica- 
tion of their relative value. The list ranges from ‘the punishment 
situation’ in which the relationship between the interviewer and 
the interviewed is one of accusation and defence, through ‘the offi- 
cial situation’ providing routine information only, to the two situa- 
tions giving the most reliable and valuable material: the profes- 
sional situation’ (relationship between a person m difficulty and an 
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expert, as lawyer, physician, psychologist, etc.) and ‘research 
situation’ in which a person interviewed and the interviewer are 
both ‘motivated by a common desire to make a contribution to the 
science of human behaviour’. 

There is little doubt that the last two situations are likely to be 
most favourable not only in interviews, but in personality testing 
as well. As my subjects did not seek counselling or therapy the 
establishment of the research relationship was the best I could aim 
at. Only in the prisons did our relationship provide a mixture of 
the ‘professional’ and ‘research’ situations; it is described below in 
the discussion on personal factors. 

I felt that if I wanted to be trusted by the subjects I was going 
to test I owed them a clear exposition of my aims and methods." 1 
feared that if I used tricks to gain greater co-operation—for in- 
stance, by promising rewards for the best answers to my questions 
—1 could not be convincing enough, and I should spoil the whole 
attitude of my subjects. What I wanted was to create in them the 
same attitude as my own—the wish to help in the understanding 
of the psychological problems of displacement and oppression. 1 
told them that I was myself a Displaced Person, and that although 
I had been deported to another part of the world, I encountered 
similar problems that I wanted to clarify, and that I trusted 1 
should be helped by them. I reminded them of a fact which was 
known to me from personal experience, namely, that practically 
everybody arrested or deported by one of the occupying powers 
had a strong desire to make some contribution to a documentary 
case against these deportations as soon as he was set free, and back 
in the civilized world.* Psychological research, I argued, could 
serve this purpose, by providing an analysis of the ideas and feel- 
ings of people affected by the war experience. By a scientific ap- 
proach, and by the use of methods recognized in Great Britain and 

I did not follow the advice given by Rosenzweig in his article on 'the experi- 
mental situation as the psychological problem" (559). He thinks that the ex- 
perimenter should overcome his natural inhibitions and should deliberately mis- 
lead his subjects by assigning a false object at the very outset of the experiment. 

Similar, in my experience, was the attitude of many Russians arrested for 
political reasons by the Soviet authorities, but the attitude of the Germans in 
similar circumstances appeared to be different. Bruno Bettelheim (73), who 
spent approximately one year in the big concentration camps of Dachau and 
Buchenwald, asked more than one hundred political prisoners the following 
question: ‘If I am lucky and reach foreign soil, should I tell the story of the 


camp and arouse the interest of the cultured world?’ He found only two who 
made the unqualified statement that every one escaping Germany ought to 
fight the Nazis to the best of his ability, All the others were hoping for a German 
revolution, but did not like the idea of interference on the part of a foreign 
power. When English and American newspapers published stories about the 
cruelties committed in the camps they ‘insisted that it is not the business of 
foreign correspondents or newspapers to bother with German institutions and 
expressed their hatred of the journalists who tried to help them.’ 
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America, this research could both make a strong case against op- 
pression and deportation, and bring some understanding of the 
psychological difficulties and problems of the people concerned. 

It may be doubted whether the approach described above would 
be very effective with other national groups. It certainly proved 
effective in groups in which Polish nationals were in the majority. 
The Poles are probably no more inclined to sacrifice themselves for 
the common good than any other people; they are as egoistic, lazy, 
and unco-operative as any other nation, But they are compara- 
tively easily induced to make great—even if short—efforts if shown 
a noble cause with ardour and conviction. | 

Аз this was the case in the present research, my talks were usually 
received favourably and rather warmly, with various spontaneous 
exclamations that left no doubt that rapport had been established. 

I then asked if anybody wanted to put any questions. There 
were questions, but as a rule they were unconnected with the pro- 
posed research, Some people would ask additional details about 
myself: from what part of Poland did I come, for how long did I 
stay in Russia, where was I deported to, when did I leave London, 
etc. I felt that some of these questions aimed at making sure 
whether I could be trusted, and I answered them willingly. 

Only in one case was I attacked rather aggressively by a series 
of questions put by a man who considered himself to be the leader 
of the group, and was, at the time of investigation, imprisoned for 
an alleged political crime.! He stated that he wanted to know ex- 
actly who I was, and whether my aims were as honest and clear as 
I pretended. He also asked me to present my documents, and I 
handed him all the papers I had on me. 

As most of these papers were written in English and he had some 
difficulty in understanding them, I asked whether anybody he 
could trust, not belonging to the prison administration, would be 
able to help him. I also thanked him for the personal courage 
shown in asking me these awkward questions and congratulated 
him on his ability to conduct this inquiry in the interest of his 
comrades, I added that if any doubt were left in the mind of any 
of the prisoners lest I was their enemy, it would be better not to 
start testing at all. In reply he handed me back my documents, 
stated that he was satisfied with the evidence I had presented, and 
that he was willing to be tested and answer any questions I found 
appropriate. He also addressed his fellows in my support. Later on 
he revealed in the T.A.T. his political attitudes so clearly that his 
confidence in my good faith was plain, Had he had any doubts he 
would have certainly been more careful, 

1 Both he and all his comrades were tested in a rather unusal situation, with 


armed German guards surrounding the room; they were under death sen- 
tence, hence special precautions had to be taken. 
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- Other questions presented usually concerned either political 
problems, or those of the particular camp or prison. I was asked 
about the Polish Government in London; where were General 
Bor-Komorowski and General Anders? What was the attitude of 
the British people towards the Poles who did not want to go back 
to their country? Was it true that this camp was to be transferred 
again? What happened to the cigarettes which were expected to be 
distributed in the camp a month ago? etc. 

I always answered a few of these questions as well as I could, to 
show that I had nothing to hide any more than I wanted them to 
hide anything from me, but then I would remark that the time 
was getting on and that I should be willing to answer any ques- 
tions unconnected with the proposed research after the testing. 
Usually there would be no more questions then, and I would add 
that all precautions had been taken not to disclose the identity of 
people interviewed or tested, and that any test material or informa- 
tion printed or otherwise made public would not reveal the name 
or even initials of the person quoted. 

_ Then I would ask everybody to take his seat, and would start 
giving instructions how to fill in sheets of personal data and an- 


swer the first test (the Otis). Once I got to this stage, co-operation 
was secured.! 


(b) Personal factors 


Some of the personal factors which hindered the study of the 
Jewish groups, contributed to greater co-operation in the Polish 
groups. 

An investigator’s ability to judge personality is said to be im- 
proved if he is of the same nationality, cultural background, social 
Status, system of values, age and sex as the person investigated (23, 
733). А соттоп background of experience, e.g. deportation, may 
be considered similarly helpful.? 

1 АП the resistance I en 
It was sometimes fairly d 
influence of the adminis 
of the local social comi 


r countered was against coming to the mecting at all. 
ifficult to induce people to come, and I had to use the 
tration, or the personal friends of reluctant subjects, 
mittees, etc. In the most difficult cases I intervened 
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It would be a mistake, however, to treat these factors as working 
in only one way—by enabling the experimenter to be a better 
judge of personality. Most of them act both ways, increasing the 
value of the experiment not only through the personality of the in- 
vestigator, but also through the personality of the subject. 

The similarity of social background and war experience was 
probably the main reason why the Polish Displaced Persons ac- 
cepted me as one of themselves. In interviews they often remarked: 
‘You know that. ... You will understand’, and then complained 
that people who have not been oppressed can never understand, 
Their complaints about the lack of understanding from people 
who ‘have not been in’ may not be entirely justificd—but they 
certainly represented the feelings of everybody, without exception, 
to whom I touched upon this question. 

I was slightly older than the average age of the D.P.s studied. 
Being a man is always rather an advantage for any investigator of 
Polish adults, as women are traditionally distrusted in situations of 
counselling or therapy which have a certain similarity to research 
situations. 

I wore a Polish military uniform with the Red Cross signs—both 
of which had a strong positive value for the Polish D.P. population 
at the time of the investigation. I have already mentioned London 
—the place from*which І had come—as having positive prestige 
value among the Poles, and negative among the Jews. Whenever I 
met a new group of Poles I was recommended to them by those 
whom I had met earlier, as a man who ‘has just come from Lon- 
don’, and was therefore a reliable source of information on prac- 
tically everything. I avoided identification with any particular in- 
stitution or political party, and tried to be cautious and matter-of- 
fact when giving any information, eagerly sought by people so cut 
off from personal contacts with the outside world. My prestige 
value therefore, having a vague basis, was acceptable to most 
people—I was connected with ‘London in general’ and not with 
any particular organization, open to criticism by some section of 
the population; with deportation in general, and not with any par- 
ticular type of it. My experience in Russia was of a mixed charac- 
ter, having certain clements in common with both German con- 
centration camps and other types of displacement; this was impor- 
tant as at the time of the investigation there was a certain amount 0! 
antagonism between groups with different histories of displacement, 

My education and professional training (in law and in psycho- 
logy) had a sufficiently different significance for Displaced Persons 
in U.N.R.R.A. camps and for those held in prison to warrant 
separate treatment here. 

In U.N.R.R.A. camps my main concern was that I should not 
be treated as a psychiatrist, and I had to make it clear over an 
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over again that I had no medical training, and that psychologists 
deal with normal people. Mental abnormality and the psychiatric 
profession are filled with negative connotations in the minds of 
most people with the cultural background of my subjects, and 
there was besides an important additional factor to be taken into 
account. 

This was the attitude of the inmates of concentration camps, 
most of whom had struggled to maintain the integrity of their per- 
sonalities, Bettelheim, for instance, describes (73) how, throughout 
his time in the camp, his main problem was ‘to safeguard his ego 
in such a way, that, if by any good luck he should regain liberty, 
he would be approximately the same person he was when de- 
prived of liberty’, 

He even ascribes the excessive fear of any change in the home 
situation of the prisoners, to ‘magical’ reasoning: ‘If nothing 
changes in the world in which I used to live, then, I shall not 
change, either.’ I realize that I experienced a similar kind of 
‘magical’ reasoning when, at the time of my arrest, I struggled to 
keep my books, feeling that they would protect me from disin- 
tegration, 

These attitudes survived in most inmates of concentration camps 
that I interviewed. There was a realization that people in general 
changed under camp conditions, but a defence mechanism was 
brought into play, whereby the interviewed subjects maintained 
that the ‘other’ groups, people of age, sex, profession, nationality, 
and social background different from their own, disintegrated 
more than the given person and his group. The subject being inter- 
viewed would himself not have changed at all—just become a 
little nervous’. 

Any psychological investigation with people who have adopted 
this attitude risks evoking the defence mechanism of non-co-opera- 
tion. I had to make a subtle distinction between people’s ‘minds’, 
and ‘the feelings and ideas that come to their minds’, and pre- 
tended to be interested in the latter only. The administration of 
the Picture-F rustration Study and of the T.A.T. as described be- 
low made this artificial distinction look plausible, and I explained 
that the tests I was using were intended to study the ideas which 
came into people’s minds, and that these might be different 
according to the former type of displacement. 

In spite of these precautions it must be admitted that I did not 
entirely escape suspicion, and once I was asked straight out by a 
prisoner: ‘Do you think we are all crazy? My arguments that in 
that case I would be ‘crazy’ myself, and that it is a well-known fact 
that very few people (probably no more than the average in the 
general population) have been found to be suffering from psychoses 
after imprisonment, did not seem to convince him. 
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The dangers of being treated as a psychiatrist in the prisons 
were similar. When Clemmer (156) states that in prison ‘except for 
syphilis almost nothing is taboo’, he makes an important omission. 
Insanity is also taboo, and so are people whose profession it is to 
treat it. 

In this respect my legal training and practice at the Warsaw Bar 
before the war were of great advantage. Among the prisoners I in- 
vestigated there were always one or two ‘old lags’ who, when they 
learned that I was a lawyer, greeted me as a personal friend and 
recommended me to the others. At the question time after the in- 
troductory talk most of the queries concerned legal and administra- 
tive problems, people asked for ‘private talks’, and the whole atti- 
tude of the subjects towards the investigator seemed like that to- 
wards an old and powerful friend for whom they had been waiting 
a long time. 

There is no doubt that I was myself influenced by the attitude of 
the prisoners and in the talks with them adopted the pose of a 
defending counsel. I ‘felt’ more like a lawyer than a psychologist 
whenever I was not actually testing. But the special conditions in 
which the prisoners found themselves: their deportation, the 
foreign country, the German guards, the isolation from their 
families and social circles, and the fact that I was the first person 
they met in prison who was from their own country, wearing а 
uniform, free to go in and out of the prison, and even having the 
whole prison administration at his disposal to help in the investiga- 
tioni—all this created an atmosphere of trust and confidence that 
I had never experienced before. 


2. ADMINISTRATION OF THE PARTICULAR TESTS 


(a) The Otis 

While administering the Otis Test I was still trying to make the 
subjects at ease, and to disperse any feelings of anxiety. I therefore 
tried to be witty, to tell some amusing anecdotes before the test 
started, and to encourage any sign of good humour from the audi- 
ence. As I. would start giving little doses of wit at the end of the 
question time (and some questions provided ample opportunity in 
this respect), before the actual testing began, there was usually 
quite a lot of noise going on, the subjects occupying their places 
with a childish rush, shouting witty remarks at each other, etc. 
The whole atmosphere was that of playtime in school. 

Then I would stop the noise and explain that all the tests con- 
tained pictures, and that this first one was given to measure ‘per- 


1 T owe my gratitude to Prof. Walter A. Lunden, then Prison Officer, Mili- 
tary Government for Bavaria, for making all the necessary arrangements. 
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ception’ (I avoided the term ‘intelligence’), Those from the three 
groups (concentration camps, industry and agriculture), who had 
‘а type of perception wanted for the other tests with different pic- 
tures’ would be selected for further investigation. I would add 
that a certain ‘degree of perception’ was necessary for the other 
tests, and that I wanted to have all the three groups equal in this 
respect. 

The instructions given in the administration of the Otis were the 
same as in the standard procedure. I would: walk among the 
benches making encouraging remarks from time to time. At the 
end of the prescribed time everybody was stopped, among ex- 
clamations of disappointment by those who had not completed the 
test (very few were able to do so). 'Then those who had not 
achieved an adequate score were released, and the remainder 
were asked to complete the following tests. Some of the subjects, 
whose intelligence level was adequate for further testing but 
which did not fit that of the available controls, were also discarded. 

It was interesting that most of the people who were not selected 
for further testing felt disappointed. This was especially so in the 
prisons where those who were left out asked me to continue with 
‘any investigation I wanted’, or promised to keep quiet if I 
allowed them to stay in the room. In Kempten Prison I tested a 
small group of prisoners on Sunday—the only day they were free 
from work, and on which I was free. They all failed the Otis Test 
and I told them that they need not stay. This announcement was 
greeted with such spontaneous outcries of regret and sorrow that 
I had to stay with them for long hours, talking and listening to 
their personal stories. 

It must be admitted, however, that I was never asked to provide 
a new test by people who had completed the whole series of them. 

testing was getting on people lost the interest and zeal shown at 
the beginning, and many needed encouragement to complete all 
the prescribed items, Given that encouragement they were co- 


operative throughout, and no Poles, who had passed the Otis and 


were selected for further examination, refused to co-operate. The 


only refusals I encountered concerned three men (one in the 
Kempten district, two in Weilheim-Murnau), all ex-inmates of 
concentration camps who categorically refused to take part in any 
testing, even preliminary, and would not even start the Otis T'est.' 
Two of them struck me as being of low intelligence and I expected 
them to fail the intelligence test anyway. All threc argued that 
they ‘knew about tests, and that tests in general ‘do not tell any 
truth’, In spite of the similarity of the arguments they could not 
possibly have influenced each other: only two were from the same 


1 In all, about 750 subjects took the Otis Test. 
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D.P. camp and knew each other, but they belonged to different 
social classes, and, as I learned, were not even on speaking terms 
with each other. 

It may be suspected that their strongly expressed disbelief in the 
validity of psychological measurements concealed a fear that tests 
do tell the truth, and that, as far as they were concerned, the truth 
might be unpleasant. People are often afraid, like Dorian Gray, 
to show their portraits to anyone, and they deny the existence of 
any true picture. They may even be afraid to look at the picture 
themselves, 


(b) The Picture-Frustration Study 


While administering the P.F.S. I was no longer concerned with 
getting good rapport. Those selected for further testing after com- 
pleting the Otis were already reassured by their ability to cope 
with the test, As most of them had not completed the Otis, they 
were told that there would be no time limit in subsequent tests. 
This brought sighs of relief from the subjects who felt ‘sure’ they 
would complete the test without a single mistake if given more time 
to think. 

On the other hand it would have been dangerous to start the 
administration of the P.F.S. in as light-hearted an atmosphere as 
that of the Otis. The probable result would have been a tendency 
to give facetious replies. Instead of becoming involved in the 
social situations presented, and identifying with the frustrated per- 
sons in the picture, they would have tried to regard the events 
from a comical point of view. y 

To prevent this I reminded the testees before starting to give the 
actual instructions that we were coming to the measurement of 
more important factors which would be indirectly reflected in the 
very simple situations depicted in the test. I said that this work had 
to be taken seriously if we wanted to obtain any valid results. The 
tone of these remarks, as well as the slight tension produced by the 
quick tempo of the Otis would considerably alter the atmosphere 
of the group. It would now be similar to that after the introduc- 
tory talk except that there was no longer the anxiety unavoidable 
before the first test. The subjects were now acquainted with 
psychological testing, and they felt reassured that I was not going 
to measure any person individually. What I wanted, I argued, was 
to grasp the difference between various groups of people in the kind 
of ideas that come into their minds. If anybody did not follow the 
instructions exactly, he might affect the results of the whole group 
and so destroy the aim of the investigation: namely a better under- 
standing of the psychological problems of Displaced Persons. 

1 This atmosphere changed during the test, and within a few minutes of the 
start considerable tension was produced by the task. 
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The instructions were then given. It was found that the instruc- 
tions suggested by the author of the P.F.S. were not as a rule grasped 
by the unsophisticated subjects of this investigation, and that some 
items needed clarification and repetition. They were therefore 
supplemented by additional remarks. 

Rosenzweig’s instructions were: 

‘Each of the following pictures contain two or more people. One 
person is always shown saying certain words to another. You are 
asked to write in the empty space the very first reply to these words 
that comes into your mind. Avoid being humorous. Work as 
quickly as you can.’ 

As the subjects were influenced by having just completed the 
Otis, it was necessary that it should be made clear to them that 
there was no time limit, but they should try to work as quickly as 
they could, and that while in the Otis Test some answers were cor- 
rect, and others not, here each person could give a different reply 
— whatever came first to his head—but all the replies would be 
correct: ‘You must examine the picture and imagine the whole 
situation, imagine the person on the left as saying the words indi- 
cated in the test, and then imagine the person on the right as 
giving a reply. If you do that, and give the first reply that comes 
to your head, everything will be correct.’ 

Even then there would be queries. Questions were allowed and 
people were usually uncertain whether they should give the reply 
that ‘ought to be given’ or the reply that they thought they would 
give if they were that person. Some people asked whether it werc 
permissible to give an impolite reply. 

As the aim of the P.F.S. is to examine what people really think 
and feel, and not what they think they ought to say, I had to make 
it clear (and include the item in the instructions) that I was not 
interested in their opinions but in their ideas as they came into 
their heads: ‘You must imagine that person on the right. He may be 
rich or poor, polite or not, pleased, angry, or indifferent. It is up to 
you to imagine that person and his feelings. When this person's 
reply comes to your mind write it down. You may find that you 
yourself would not actually give that reply if you were in his place 
— that does not matter.’ 

Other questions had an individual character, and the answers to 
these were not given in public, but in a low voice to the person 
concerned. The subjects were asked to raise a hand and to ask the 
questions quietly when I had come close to them, so that the others 


1 This admonition to avoid being humorous has since been omitted from 
Rosenzweig's instructions (573). He has also given many examples as to how to 
score humorous responses. I still think that in my research it was better to kee 
the admonition, but humorous responses were received nevertheless, and 
scored them in accordance with Rosenzweig's method. 
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would not hear. This was important because most often questions 
were of this kind: ‘I gave the reply: “You damned fool, you should 
be more careful.” Is that correct?’ If such ‘questions’ had been 
asked out loud, every second reply would have contained the ex- 
pression ‘damned fool’, sanctioned as ‘perfectly correct’. 

When any additional explanations of any particular picture- 
situation were asked for, they were given with strict adherence to 
the text and to the sketch itself. For instance, picture No. 1 repre- 
sents two people sitting in a car and a man standing nearby (on 
the right). One of the persons in the car is saying: ‘I am very sorry 
we splashed your clothes just now, though we tried hard to avoid 
the puddle.’ The subject is asked to give the reply of the man 
standing on the right. It would be a mistake to say that ‘the people 
in the car splashed the clothes of the man on the right'—as that 
would climinate the interpretation represented by the reply: 'It's 
all right. You didn't splash my clothes at all? Similarly, suggesting 
that the people in the car actually ‘tried hard to avoid the puddle’ 
would eliminate such answers as the one I received in one of the 
prisons: ‘I saw you, you bastards. You didn’t try at all.’ 

The only way was to say something of this kind: ‘Here are two 
people in the car. Here is a man standing on the right. This man 
from the car is saying something to the man on the right, What he 
is saying is written here. Gan you imagine this situation? Now 
imagine this man as replying: ‘What do you think he would say?" 
Although with this ‘explanation’ no new clement was introduced, 
the usual result was an instant ‘illumination’ followed by the reply. 


(c) The T.A.T. 


The atmosphere of the test situation throughout the administra- 
tion of the Otis Test had a universal character, and all the subjects 
were affected by the generally prevailing mood. With no verbal 
contact, sitting on separate benches at separate tables, they yet un- 
doubtedly had a subtle influence on each other. It was easy to see 
—through such signs as fidgeting, uncertainty of movements, hasty 
turning over of the pages of the leaflet, etc., that there was a grow- 
ing amount of tension as the end of the time approached, and that 
practically everybody was affected by it in a similar way. 

It would be more difficult to define the general atmosphere 
existing during the P.F.S. If any such general atmosphere existed 
at the beginning, during the instructions, it was soon dissolved into 
individual attitudes, and each subject seemed to be immersed in 
his own emotional reactions to the ‘picture-situations’ presented. 

In the Thematic Apperception Test it was obvious from the pre- 
sentation of the very first pictures that cach person was showing his 
individual emotional reactions, comparatively unaffected by those 
of the others. 
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The test was presented to very small groups of subjects—usually 
three, and never more than four subjects being tested at the same 
time. Even then they were not treated as a group, but each re- 
ceived his instructions separately. This technique differed con- 
siderably from the group method of administering the T.A.T. 
adopted by Clark (154), and was comparatively close to the 
method of individual testing, although testing three to four people 
at once saved a considerable amount of time. From the point of 
view of the experimenter it became a group test, as he was unable 
to note reaction times, or to make detailed notes of the subject's 
behaviour as suggested by Rotter (588) for individual testing. 
From the point of view of the testee, however, it was an individual 
test, as he received all the instructions personally; and then was 
either left alone in his corner of the room if he wished to write un- 
disturbed, or he could tell his story to the experimenter if he pre- 
ferred to express himself in that way. In either case he was con- 
stantly in touch with the experimenter, was given encouraging re- 
marks and additional questions, and even physically was nearer 
to him than to the other subjects. 

In this way the subjects became more involved in their task of 
evoking fantasies, and psychologically aloof from the other sub- 
jects present. It is doubtful whether we can indulge whole-heartedly 
in day-dreaming while sitting in a crowded room with everyone 
trying to produce their own fantasies and construct stories. 

The degree of involvement in the task varied. While for most 
peopleit appeared to be a great emotional experience, some seemed 
to be only intellectually concerned with constructing the stories. 
While the former could actually ‘see’ things happening, and 
described in words images stimulated by the picture, but having, 
so to speak, an existence and life of their own, the latter were 
writing their stories more or less as one writes an essay. 

The former sometimes sat with their eyes closed or staring into 
space, making involuntary gestures, smiling, blushing, suddenly 
sweating, the women sometimes with their cyes full of tears, 
or blowing their noses in an attempt not to cry. Their whole be- 
haviour bespoke a preoccupation with vivid images, and was 
similar to that of those psychiatric patients who, in similar circum- 
stances, might be described as ‘apparently hallucinating’. 

The others expressed no deep emotions by their behaviour but 
rather appeared to be thinking hard, although some of them later 
admitted that they had been deeply impressed by the pictures and 
by the associations they had invoked. 

The instructions given did not differ essentially from those sug- 
gested by Murray, and are described above in the general descrip- 
tion of the test. The actual form of these instructions varied, to suit 
the individual subject. 
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When a subject stared at the picture, unable to evoke any fan- 
tasy or construct a story, he was advised not to look at the picture 
any more, not to ‘stick’ to it mentally, but to close his eyes and to 
reproduce the picture in his own imagination. Then he was told: 
‘When you can see the picture without having it actually before 
your eyes, try to animate it, to imagine people, not static and in- 
flexible as they must necessarily be in a picture, but moving and 
acting as though in a film. Then it may be easier for you to give a 
description and to construct the story I want.’ 

The same procedure was found helpful when a subject started 
giving a detailed description of a picture, instead of interpreting it. 
He was then reminded that I was not interested in his ability to 
describe a picture, but in the fantasies which came to his head; and 
that if these fantasies did not entirely correspond to the details of 
the picture, it did not matter. This seemed to facilitate projection 
and make misrecognitions more frequent. The misrecognitions (i.e. 
descriptions and interpretations not corresponding to the actual 
stimuli) not only gave material of considerable value, as described 
by Rotter (588), but were also found to indicate a deeper emotional 
involvement in the task, and a greater element of fantasy in the 
story. 

When presented with the blank card the subject was asked either 
to imagine his own picture on the card or to close his eyes and 
evoke a mental picture in this way. He was never asked to construct 
a story without first picturing mentally some scene, as was sug- 
gested by Lasaga y Travieso and Martinez-Arango (384), who 
found such a procedure more useful. In our research it was found 
that the ease with which the stories were constructed did not al- 
ways indicate their validity, and those who, after some delay, were 
able to evoke their own image in fantasy, appeared to reveal more 
genuine feclings and trends than others, who facilitated their task 
by disobeying the instructions. 

Similar considerations might apply to the choice of vague and 
ambiguous pictures. Symonds (665) observed that lack of detail 
(vagueness) in the picture presented correlates highly with the 
general good quality of the stories (as rated by two judges), with 
their variety, their genuineness, and the extent to which they 
represent fantasy; this was my impression also, in spite of the fact 
that my subjects complained that vague pictures were ‘more diffi- 
cult', and that they could not see all the details, In such a case they 
werc told to imagine the details themselves and describe them in any: 
way they liked. When they did what they "liked'—significant pro- 
jections were bound to appear.’ 


! A recent experiment by Weisskopf (710) does not, in fact, contradict this 
finding. She used six T.A.T. pictures (a) photographed with reduced exposure, 
(b) having certain contours omitted, and (c) projected on to a screen for one- 
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Owing to the peculiar difficulties of the research it proved im- 
possible to interview each individual after the T.A.T. session to 
trace and discuss the sources of the various stories, as suggested by 
Murray (498), or to have the subjects’ own interpretations of 
their fantasies (a technique employed by Bettelheim, 75). 

Such interviews were arranged whenever possible—when the 
examiner and the subject had enough time at their disposal and 
the subject was willing to discuss his own productions. They were 
not systematic, however, their time varied considerably, and so 
did the technique—it ranged from a few additional questions to 
the application of free associations and the collection of biographi- 
cal data on a subject. 

The material collected in these interviews is insufficient for any 
quantitative treatment, but some tentative suggestions will be pre- 
sented in the next part of the book, dealing with the results of the 
investigation. Here it will only be appropriate to note one aspect of 
the information furnished by the interviews—the subject’s realiza- 
tion of his own projections. 

This insight varied considerably, Sometimes it was completely 
absent, and the subject did not even realize that the pictures could 
be interpreted in any other way than his own. In spite of my clear 
instructions and the information that the T.A.T. is an American 
test developed before the war, and that the pictures were made in 
the U.S.A., many subjects found it hard to believe that the pic- 
tures used in the study could represent anything else but scenes in 
concentration camps—sometimes they doubted that any inter- 
pretation other than their own, perhaps a long and complicated 
e: would be justified by the ‘obvious’ character of the picture 
itself. 

r Others, however, realized that their interpretations had a sub- 
jective character, but were not clear in their mind why they had 
chosen one and not another possible solution. 

_ Finally, some subjects reached a comparatively high degree of 
insight, they knew that whatever the stimulus—a blank card or a 
T.A.T. picture—they were speaking or writing about themselves, 
describing largely their own feelings, thoughts and experiences, 
This we was in most cases gained during the final stage of the 
test, while dealing with the blank card—they then realized that 


fifth of a second. The responses to the pictures so presented were compared 
with others evoked by the normal TAR. pictures а without a time limit. 
The reduction in brightness of the pictures did not affect the responses, but 
both the omission of contours and the reduced exposure on the screen resulted 
in statistically significant reduction in fantasy material. In my opinion the 
fantasy material was reduced not by the vagueness of the pictures, but by the 
artificial character of the experiment: exposing the T.A.T. pictures on. the 
screen must have affected the fantasy content whatever the time limit, while 
the drawings with contours omitted were too bad to evoke fantasy. 
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their own image and the new story did not essentially differ from 
the former ones, and that they had in fact been speaking about 
themselves when describing the persons portrayed on the actual 
pictures of the test. In other cases, this realization came during 
the earlier stages—after the first or second story had been con- 
structed; or it came in the course of the interview with the ex- 
aminer. nt 

These interviews aimed at gaining information on the sources 
and meaning of the T.A.T. stories, and had nothing to do with 
other interviews mentioned earlier: namely, interviews carried on 
in the process of selecting the subjects for the equated samples of 
the D.P. population (i.e. for the testing), and interviews carried on 
independently of any testing—after the whole session of tests had 
been completed, to secure information on general conditions of 
displacement and psychological reactions to them. 


Chapter 5 


THE PICTURE-FRUSTRATION STUDY 
OF THE DELINQUENTS 


I, INTRODUCTION 


he aims of the study described in this chapter were twofold. 
The principal aim was to test the hypothesis that there is a . 
positive association between delinquency and the tendency 
to direct aggression outwards. This was the basic assumption of 
this whole project and we put the following questions to which a 
study of criminal and non-criminal groups should offer some an- 
swer: 

‘Is it true that there is a positive relationship between the 
strength of conscience expressed in social behaviour and the 
strength of guilt feelings? In other words, is social behaviour 
accompanied by a tendency to direct aggression inwards, blaming 
oneself instead of others, and vice versa?’ 

Further on we defined psychopathic and criminal personalities 
as deviating from the norm, or balance, by an excessive tendency 
to turn aggressive impulses outwards and an inability to turn them 
inwards or repress them in situations demanding this. 

Even though some evidence was offered in support of the above 
hypothesis and of the following classification of personality devia- 
tions, it remains to be seen whether the hypothesis can be proved, 
and the classification validated, by the results of this study. 

Only if we find significant differences between criminal and non- 
criminal groups, by using the direction of aggression as the prin- 
cipal variable and employing a given technique, can we use the 
same variable and the same technique to study psychological 
changes apparent after oppression. Only if we discover the mean- 
ing, in terms of social behaviour, of the variables measured by a 
particular technique can we employ the same technique in the 
study of personality changes, and hope that the measurements will 
have a definite significance. 

The subsidiary aim of this study was to examine the influence of 
various types of displacement—of imprisonment in concentration 
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camps in particular—on the personality of the offender. To 
achieve this, two equated samples of fifteen subjects each were 
formed. One sample represented the ex-concentration camp 
group, the other represented the milder oppression, of deportation 
to industry and agriculture. Some relevant statistical data were 
also secured. 

The material collected in connection with the second problem— 
the influence of the type of displacement on the prison population 
—suggested some modification of the procedure in regard to the 
major problem, The order of presentation of the material is, there- 
fore: firstly, the influence of imprisonment in concentration camps; 
and secondly, the comparison of the criminal and non-criminal 
groups, selected in accordance with the findings on the influence 
of imprisonment. 


2. THE INFLUENCE OF IMPRISONMENT IN CONGENTRATION 
CAMPS AS REFLECTED IN THE DELINQUENTS 


(a) Statistical data 


It was impossible to find any data showing the rate of delin- 
quency among Displaced Persons in relation to pre-war standards, 
as there was no real division according to nationality. E.g. Rus- 
ians or other Soviet citizens habitually claimed Polish nationality 
when arrested and faced with the possibility of compulsory re- 
patriation. Even if such data existed, one could hardly compare 
delinquency in different countries, different situations, and under 
different laws. Thus our material was mainly based on prisons and 
other centres in which this research was conducted, Some data 
on the sex, age, profession and ‘displacement history’ of Displaced 
Persons now in prison were obtained in the course of giving the 
tests. Some additional information was supplied by the prison 
authorities, 

The most striking fact was, that of the 100 Displaced Persons 
tested whose type of displacement was established, only 37 had 
not been detained in concentration camps. The post-concentra- 
tion camp group therefore forms 63 per cent of the delinquents 
studied, while the post-concentration camp group does not exceed 
1-2 per cent of the Displaced Persons population of Bavaria. Thus, 
the edt е among people who have been in concentra- 
tion camps is about 80 times that of the other groups: 


63 x98 
37x2 


=83-4 : 1 


In Kempten, where records of the proceedings of the D.P, Camp 


à 
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Court were examined (this court was set up by the American 
authorities to deal solely with Displaced Persons), the Polish ex- 
concentration camp group formed about 4—5 per cent of the D.P. 
population,! but 9 cases in 12 convicted by this court for offences 
against the public were from the concentration camp group. The 
delinquency rate was thus 57 times higher—(95 x9) : (5X3) = 
57:'0—in the concentration group than in the remainder of the 
Polish Displaced Persons. As far as could be traced, there was no 
pre-war conviction in any of these cases. 

It must be admitted that the above figures require qualification. 
The prison population comprised only males aged 16 to 47 years. 
Thus we want to know, not the percentage of ex-prisoners of con- 
centration camps in the whole population, but the percentage of 
prisoners in the male population, aged 16-47. Even in the Kemp- 
ten О.Р. Camp Court where females were included, the majority 
of offenders were males, and the majority of ex-concentration 
camp inmates were also males. It might be argued that if the 
percentage of concentration camp inmates in the male adult 
group is much greater than in the whole D.P. population, our data 
would show no greater delinquency rate in the concentration camp 
group. 

No figures showing the actual percentage of ex-concentration 
camp prisoners in the adult male D.P. population were obtainable.? 
An approximate percentage can, however, be computed. 

The report of the Statistics and Reports Branch, U.N.R.R.A. 
Headquarters, U.S. Zone, containing the number of Displaced 
Persons by age and sex in U.S. Army Area for 29th June 1946 (the 
period of the present field work) gives the following figures for 
District No. 5 (Bavaria) with which we are concerned: 


Men aged 18 + 54,834 
Total D.P. population 119,122 


Thus the percentage of adult males in the total D.P. population 
would be 46:03 per cent. А! 

These figures must be modified, however, as they include 
evacuees from the Baltic states and the Ukraine where the per- 
centage of women and children was greater than among people 


1 This relatively high number of ex-prisoners of concentration camps was 
the reason why the Kempten Camp was chosen for this research. 

2 The estimate of the proportion of ex-concentration camp prisoners to the 
total D.P. population was arrived at by a comparison of the lists of former 
concentration camp prisoners with the numbers of Polish D.P.s in the same 
districts of Bavaria and during the same period. The lists were examined in the 
Н.О. of the Union of Former Political Prisoners of Concentration Camps, in 
Munich. 
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deported for compulsory labour; the percentage of Polish adult 
males in the total Polish D.P. population is probably higher. 

A Polish report .(536) based on the combined data of the 
Polish Liaison Officers’ Н.О. of the Polish Welfare Societies, of 
U.N.R.R.A., and of the Combined Displaced Persons Executive, 
G-5, Div. U.S.F.E.T., gives the following figures for the whole of 
western Germany (excluding the Soviet Zone) : 


Polish adult men 445,626 
Polish adult women 275,395 
Polish children 89,217 


Total 810,238 


Thus the percentage of Polish adult males in the total Polish 
D.P. population would be 55 per cent. 

This figure, although referring to the whole of western Germany, 
does not greatly differ from the data for the District No. 5 for the 
total D.P. population, and is probably rather more exact. ‘The per- 
centage of male adults of all nationalities in the U.S. Zone is 
slightly above 46 per cent (male adults=166,948; total—368,210), 
which is the same as figures given above for District 5; and there is 
no indication that in the rest of western Germany the situation is 
much different, 

It seems therefore safe to assume that the percentage of adult 
males in the Polish D.P. population in Bavaria at the period of 
investigation was approximately 55 per cent. 

Even if we assume that all the inmates of concentration camps 
were adult males, whereas in fact some of them were women, or 
even children, their percentage in the total adult male population 
will not be greater than 3-6 per cent. 

Taking this as a basis we find that: 


Our conclusion is: the delinquency rate in the ex-concentration 
camp group is eighty-three times greater than that in the total D.P. 
population; when corrected for the influence of age and sex it is still 
approximately forty-five times greater. 

In other words, in the prisons under investigation I found forty- 
nve times more ex-prisoners of concentration camps than would 
fiormally be expected. 
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The age distribution in the prison population was as follows: 


Concentration 
Age Camp Group Others Total 
16 1) 9) 1 
17 ° I 1 
18 I о І 
19 4 2 6 
20 2 6 8 
21 5 732 6 $31 тї $63 
22 6 5 II 
23 6 3 9 
24 2 5 li 
25 5J 3J 8 
26 4) 1) 5 
27 2 о 2 
28 3 о 3 
29 2 I 3 
30 4 I 5 
I о 3 
ERI D 
33 2 o 2 
34 2 o 2 
35 o 1 i 
36 2 I ) 3 
37 I o I 
40 1 o) I 
I о І 
РА і (4 o° МЕ 
47 I о) I 


These figures suggest that two factors contribute to delin- 
quency in the group studied: age, and concentration camp experi- 
ence. 

The age group 16-25 yields more delinquents than the age group 
26-39, and far more than the age group 40. There is no exact 
information on the age distribution among Polish Displaced 
Persons in Germany, but from personal observation I should say 
that it is different from the age distribution in the prison popula- 
tion. Even if the largest age group in the U.N.R.R.A. camps is the 
16-25 year group, there are still relatively many more older Dis- 
placed Persons in Germany (both with and without concentration 
camp experience), than there are in the prisons. This higher per- 
centage of delinquents from the age group 16-25 among the Polish 
Displaced Persons in Bavaria is in general agreement with the 
statistics of crime in Europe and America. 
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Moreover, even in this age group ex-prisoners of concentration 
camps contribute far more than their share of delinquents. In 
older groups the influence of concentration camp experience is 
even more striking, and in the age group 40+ all the delinquents 
had suffered imprisonment in the camps. 

It does not follow that concentration camps influenced the older 
people more than the younger. But in the younger generation 
there is delinquency even when there is no experience of concen- 
tration camps—and Displaced Persons are no exception in this 
respect—while in the older generation there is very little such 
delinquency. 


An analysis of the offences committed by the Polish Displaced 
Persons in Germany is extremely difficult, and any conclusions 
must be accepted with the greatest caution for the following 
reasons: 


Only the two largest prisons in Bavaria were studied (Lands- 
berg and the Stadelheim Prison in Munich), where 174 Displaced 
Persons claiming Polish citizenship were detained for having com- 
mitted a total of 185 offences (some of them were convicted for 
more than one offence). 

My data include men and women from all the major national 
groups living within Polish boundaries before the war, but it could 
not be claimed that Polish Displaced Persons, particularly those 
detained in prison, form a representative sample of the population 
of Poland. 

Polish criminal statistics with which rough comparisons can be 
made concern ‘persons finally sentenced’ in 1936, while our data 
concern persons detained in prison in May-July 1946. There is 
usually a great discrepancy between data on persons sentenced 
and on those detained in prison, as the numbers of the latter is 
affected by the length of the prison sentence. In our case this dis- 
crepancy is comparatively small, as our data only concern persons 
who had committed offences since the end of 1945 and are, there- 
fore, little affected by the length of the sentence, but it cannot be 
denied that a certain discrepancy exists, 

The offences in Germany were committed under different social 
and political conditions, and were treated under different laws 
from those in Poland before the war, 

With these reservations a rough comparison may be made, and 
tentative conclusions drawn, from the following data.! 


! Based on the table of persons finally sentenced in Poland in 1936, Concise 
Statistical Year-Book of Poland, published by the Polish Government in London 
in 1941 (523, p. 152), and on the data supplied by the Administration of the 
Landsberg and Stadelheim Prisons. 
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TABLE I 


Offences committed in Poland in 1936 and by Polish D.P.s 
in Germany in 1946 


Poland, 1936 D.P.s in Germany, 1946 


No. of No. of 
Offences Per cent Offences Per cent 
Felonius homicide 1,416 0:2 19 10'3 
Wounding 35:969 6-6 7 3:8 
Robbery 15594 08 24: 13:0 
Larceny, burglary, etc. 193,959 294 42 22:6 
Receiving stolen goods 16,938 2:8 2 LI 
Embezzlement, swindling, 
fraud 33,925 57 I 05 
Procuring, white slavery 1,413 0-2 4 22 
Black market offences" = = 27 146 
Illegal possession of arms — 5 50 270 
Other offences 373,680 62:4 9 49 
Total 598,834  100:0 185 100'0 


From this the conclusion may be drawn that the greatest dis- 
crepancy existing in the group of ‘other offences’ (Poland 62-4 per 
cent; Germany 4-9 per cent) is probably caused by the fact that 
in Poland this group comprised all minor misdemeanours, the 
majority of convictions not involving prison sentences, while in our 
group all ‘other offences’ involved prison sentences, and comprised 
a few offences under special military laws, a few cases of drunken- 
ness, and one case of rape. Thus these figures are not comparable 
and, in addition, they cause a general shift in the figures above so 
that all other percentages for Germany are overestimated. 

Procuring, white slavery, etc., appear to show a considerable in- 
crease in the D.P. population. This increase may not be genuine, 
however, and may be explained by the fact that detection and con- 
viction of such offences is generally very difficult, while in D.P. 
camps it is very easy. Thus the increase in convictions may involve 
no increase in offences. 

Black market offences were unknown in Poland before the war, 
illegal possession of arms very infrequent. The former affected the 
whole continent of Europe as a result of the war and is not specific 
to the D.P. population, 

The illegal possession of arms seems to have, on the other hand, 
a specific psychological significance. As far as I can judge from 
interviews with Displaced Persons, welfare authorities, etc., many 
of these offences were not connected with any criminal aim, The 
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firearm was often treated not as a criminal tool, but as a symbol of 
power and security,! a symbol so cherished, that even strong 
penalties failed to induce most people to abandon it. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Poles ‘specialized’ in the illegal possession of 
arms, the Jews in black market offences, while the Ukrainian 
group showed no specific preference for any type of crime. 

The most important and significant shift in the percentage of 
offences among Displaced Persons in Germany appears to be to- 
wards felonious homicide and other crimes of violence. The in- 
mates of the prisons I visited were, according to Professor W. A. 
Lunden, the Prison Officer for Bavaria, with whom I discussed the 
matter, fairly representative of the whole D.P. delinquent popula- 
tion. It appears therefore that the shift is genuine and that our 
figures show that Displaced Persons choose more violent and 
aggressive forms of delinquent behaviour than did the Polish popu- 

. lation before the war. Instead of engaging in the ‘milder’ forms of 
theft, receiving, swindling, fraud and embezzlement, our delin- 
quent population tends to murder or robbery with violence. 

It must be noted, however, that all the reports I have seen since 
I left Bavaria indicate a subsequent considerable decrease of crime 
in general, and of crimes of violence in particular, among Dis- 
placed Persons in Germany. 


(b) The Picture-Frustration Study of groups with different backgrounds of 
displacement 


The responses were grouped according to the direction of aggres- 
sion and the scores obtained for the twenty-one picture-situations 
for each individual were added. Ifa picture-situation involved two 
responses, both were taken into account. If, however, the response 
could be interpreted in several ways—for instance as very polite, 
or as ironical, as implying more than was expressed, or as express- 
ing a wish that something should be done to mend the situation 
but without a clear idea who should do it, etc.—the response was 
classified as ‘not clear’ and discounted. All responses classified as 
‘faulty’, where the subject did not understand the situation, did 
not follow the instructions, gave his own remarks instead of those 
which could be ascribed to a person on the picture, etc., were also 
discounted. In all, 10-01 per cent responses had to be discarded. 

Fifteen pairs of Polish subjects were compared in this way—one 
group with concentration camp experience, the other with experi- 
ence of forced labour in industry or agriculture. In addition a small 
group of Jewish subjects, all with concentration camp experience 
with unusually harsh treatment, was examined as a comparative 
material. 


1 J am not speaking here of the sexual meaning in the psycho-analytic sense. 
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TABLE II 


P.F.S. scores of Polish D.P.s held in German prisons in 
1946, grouped according to the direction of aggression 


Concentration Industry and 

Pair No. Camps Agriculture 

mA rA 

APEM: Ei AI M 

1 14 5574 20 Qi qt 

2 CET TI 1 2 4 

3 T2 mI 21. 5. .3 

4 Gini nets ХО 20529 

5 Lar Аа Int BE 

6 р Н I0 сре 

" 15 4 8 0. о 

8 ӨТТ ni Ma i0. "97 75 

9 TAs 7 8 16 4 8 

10 15 10 4 16719 25 

11 16 6 10 14 4 5 

12 184991879 197 uv 9 

13 9 4 6 18 4 3 

14 T. 5 E 16. 79/705 

15 15. 4 Кыз: 

Total 15 199 56 66 218 57 75 
Per cent 62:0 174206 623163 214 


‘E’ denotes all extrapunitive answers, aggression directed outwards. 
‘P denotes all intropunitive answers, aggression directed inwards. | 
‘M’ denotes all impunitive answers, no aggression expressed. 


The first five pairs of subjects were tested in the Landsberg 
Prison, the others in the Stadelheim Prison. Both members of a 
pair were from the same prison to avoid the influence of the differ- 
ent local conditions. 

This table suggests the following conclusions: Я 

There are great individual variations in the scores, although in 
every case extrapunitive responses predominate. 

The scores do not seem to be correlated in spite of the arrange- 
ment in closely matched pairs. As we shall sec later, this is the case 
throughout our results. The correlation coefficient (calculated 
elsewhere) is for men --:040, for women —'172, neither of them 
significant. 

When we add up the scores we find practically no difference be- 
tween the average of the two groups of prisoners, in spite of their 
different backgrounds of displacement. The percentages of extra- 
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punitive, intropunitive, and impunitive responses are almost the 
same for both groups. 

It does not follow that imprisonment in concentration camps 
does not influence the personality of the inmates, or that our test 
is unable to detect this influence. We have seen already that con- 
centration camp experience produces a delinquency rate forty-five 
times higher than that of other types of displacement, while we 
still do not know how much greater the rate may be in comparison 
with normal standards. This increase is too great for the effect of 
concentration camp experience to be treated as non-existent or 
merely superficial. We shall see also later on that the Picture- 
Frustration Study is, in fact, capable of differentiating between 
the groups of people with different backgrounds of displacement. 

The meaning of our results seems to be this: whatever the 
genuine difference between two groups of people in relation to 
given variable, none may appear in the research if we do not take 
our sample at random, but allow it to be influenced by self-selec- 
tion. Convicted offenders are such a self-selected group: it is not by 
chance that they are all in prison, 

We are trying to measure the personality variables which cause 
antisocial behaviour, We may find that in one group of people 
these variables are forty-five times more frequent than in other 
groups. But once these personality variables have brought people 
to prison, those within the walls may all be the same. There are 
forty-five times less delinquents in the industry and agriculture 
group than in the group which has endured the highest level of 
oppression. But those few in the former group who are delinquent, 
may be as aggressive, as antisocial, and as extrapunitive as the 
more numerous delinquents from the concentration camp group. 
When the levelling influence of detainment in prison is also taken 
into account, we cannot be surprised at finding no difference be- 
tween our two equated samples.! 


1 The following fictitious example may illustrate a similar phenomenon. In a 
large survey we may find that priests and gangsters, university professors and 
blacksmiths, have all different personalities, and that certain standards of 
behaviour are typical of certain occupations. But we shall probably find no 
difference between people of such different backgrounds if we select our sample 
from the ward of a psychiatric hospital. There we may find the ex-gangster 
behaving strikingly like the ex-priest—if they are both schizophrenics their 
former occupations may not be easy to detect. 

Similarly in order to study the relation between certain occupations and the 
ability to play tennis we may take a random sample of agricultural workers 
and a random sample of university students, We may find then that only 1 per 
cent of the agricultural workers can play tennis, compared with 40 per cent of 
the university students. But if we select both our samples at a tennis court—we 
shall find both agricultural workers and university students who can play tennis 
—«ven if we compare their performance we may find no difference between the 
two groups. Our samples will be prejudiced by the process of self-selection. 
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The Jewish group was too small to produce any significant re- 
sults but even the data based on the performance of the four sub- 
jects tested suggest that their problem may be rather specific, 

This may be seen from the following table: 


TABLE Ш 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of Polish and Jewish 
D.P.s held in German prisons in 1946, grouped ac- 
cording to the direction of aggression 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
E М 


Polish industry and agriculture group 623 16:3 214 
Polish concentration camps group 62:0 174 206 
Jewish concentration camps group 76:2 14:3 95 


It may be seen that the Jewish group gave more extrapunitive 
responses, and far less impunitive ones than either Polish group. 
The Jews tested in the prisons seemed to have a particularly strong 
tendency to blame others in conflict situations, but when they do 
not blame others, they blame themselves. They seem to be pre- 
occupied with the problem of guilt.’ 

Evidence presented later and based on the T.A.T. and a larger 
number of subjects shows that in spite of the microscopic size of the 
sample here we have touched on an interesting psychological 
problem, which is worth noting even if we are unable to produce 
evidence amounting to scientific proof. 


In the last Table we grouped the responses according to the 
direction of aggression: here we will consider whether the subject 
is preoccupied with the barrier which has caused the frustration, or 
with the protection of his ego (his personality integration), or with 


the fate of his frustrated need which still demands satisfaction. 
The results have been summed up in the following table: 


! This might be considered as symptomatic of regression. Durbin and Bowlby 
(190) rightly point out that children *do not do things by halves and are 
‘ruthless towards evil in themselves as well as in others’ (p. 88). Thus children 
may be considered extremely extra- or intropunitive while impunitive tolerance 
would be a sign of maturity. We shall see later on, however, in the light of the 
evidence collected in this research, that extreme extra- and jntropunitiveness 
may be symptomatic of other psychological phenomena besides regression. 
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TABLE IV 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of Polish and Jewish 
D.P.s held in German prisons in 1946, grouped ac- 
cording to the type of reaction 


Per cent Per cent Per vent 
0-0 ED N-P 
Polish industry and agriculture group 179 541 27:9 
Polish concentration camp group . 164 500 336 
Jewish concentration camp group 1ут ОБ 177% 


O-D is the reaction of obstacle-dominance, with the barrier causing 
frustration dominating the response (for instance the responses: 
‘That was a blow to me’, ‘How awful!’ ‘Damn it!’ ‘I’m disap- 
pointed’, etc., ог: ‘It doesn’t matter any way’, ‘It wasn't too bad’, 
‘I don’t care’, etc.—either emphasizing or minimizing the frus- 
trating obstacle and the frustration itself). 

E-D is the ego-defensive reaction, with the protection of the ego and 
the problem of guilt dominating the response (for instance the 
responses: ‘You should never do it’, ‘It is my fault’, ‘It could not 
be helped any way’). 

N-P is the need-persistive reaction, with the demand for satisfaction 
of the frustrated need dominating the response! (for instance the 
responses: ‘You should repair it, I still wantit’, ‘I shall try and find 
a remedy’, ‘It will clear up in time’, etc., all with emphasis on 
the future solution of the problem), 


Here, again, we cannot see any striking difference between the 
two Polish equated samples, but the Jewish group (not equated 
with the others) shows a certain neglect of the frustrated need, the 
main attention being concentrated on the protection of the ego 
and the problem of guilt. 

The P.F.S. scores for each individual are given in detail in the 
Appendix. Here they are summarized in Table V. The mixed 
answers (contrary to the formation of the tables above) are treated 
separately here: when a response shows two different directions of 
aggression it is tabulated under ‘mixed answers’: when it shows 
one direction of aggression expressed in different types of reaction, 
it is tabulated as е?, 1° and т? respectively.? The meaning of the 
scoring factors and symbols has been discussed in the general ex- 
position of the test (Chapter 3). 


* The detailed discussion of these responses and further examples illustrating 
each type have been given in Chapter 3. 

2 For instance the mixed response of the kind: ‘You are guilty, but it does not 
matter, I will repair it’ was classed as a ‘mixed answer’, but a response: ‘You 
are guilty and should repair it’ was classed as e?. 
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TABLE V 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of Polish D.P.s held in Ger- 
man prisons in 1946, in detail. Group A denotes 15 sub- 
jects with a background of forced labour in industry or 
agriculture, Group B the 15 controls with concentration 
camp experience 
E E E e e VI I ii ММ мт? Mix Not теа. Total 
cir. ty 
A 32 76 10 30 14 от I2 190 9 25 15 I 47 10 14 315 
B 29 63 12 48 11 T9012 1200 19 23 II I 937 11 29 315 


These figures show that although in many respects our two 
groups of prisoners are nearly equal, some differences are sugges- 
tive.! In particular when aggression—outside the region of ego- 
defence—is directed outwards, the former inmates of concentration 
camps do not tend to ruminate on the frustrating experience as 
much as do the controls, but want the frustration to be removed, 
and want others to do it (reaction ‘e’). 

To test the significance of this difference the д? method was 
applied. The aim was to check whether the ratio of the E' and e 
scores differed significantly for the two groups. A similar method 
(based essentially on the ratio of two scores or other variables) was 
applied in most x? calculations in this book. To avoid any under- 
estimation of the results because of the small numbers, a correction 
for continuity was applied. 

The calculation was as follows: 


E’ e Total 
Concentration camps 23 (29:36) 48 (41:64) 7! 
Industry and agriculture 32 (25:64) 30 (36:36) 62 
Total 55 78 133 
x? =4'2780 


There is one degree of freedom. x? is therefore significant, and 
P (the probability that our result might have been obtained by 
pure chance) lies, according to Fisher's table of x? (219), between 


1 The term ‘suggestive’ applies throughout this writing to all evidence which 
cither (a) was tested for significance reaching a probability of between 0-05 and 
0*1, or (b) was not tested for significance at the stage described, but the super- 
ficial examination of which indicated a definite trend. In the latter case the 
significance of this trend was, whenever technically possible, tested elsewhere, 
and the difference, merely ‘suggestive’ when two small samples were con- 
cerned, often became ‘significant’ when the test was applied to a larger number 
of subjects. Unfortunately this was not always practicable and some of the 
evidence still remains merely ‘suggestive’, requiring more research with larger 
samples to which tests of significance may be reliably applied. 
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0:02 and 0:05. The difference between the ex-inmates of concen- 
tration camps and the control group of prisoners in respect to the 
P.F.S. scores E/ and e is therefore significant and can hardly be 
ascribed to chance. 

This state of mind of former inmates of concentration camps was 
not only reflected in the P.F.S. In the course of interviews with 
the prisoners I noted that an unusual number of demands were 
made by this group. They required special privileges becausc of 
the concentration camp experience, special parcels from the Red 
Cross as former political prisoners, and better food, as they had 
suffered more malnutrition than the other prisoners. One might 
say that all these demands were objectively justified: they certainly 
had a strong objective basis which cannot be denied. But at the 
same time they expressed a subjective state of mind, a certain out- 
look which operated even in the standardized social situations of 
the test and found numerical expression in the table above. 

The other differences great enough to require comment were in 
the number of mixed and of ‘faulty’ responses. 

The first difference seems to show that the concentration camp 

experience has decreased our subjects’ ability to look at a situation 
from several points of view: their reactions are poorer and simpler, 
their aggression is concentrated in one direction, instead of being 
dispersed by blaming various agents, including themselves. That is 
to say, former inmates of concentration camps appear to be more 
egocentric—egocentricity being the tendency to regard all situa- 
tions only from one's own point of view. 
_ The analysis of ‘faulty’ responses corroborates the hypothesis of 
increased egocentricity, although superficially, from the figures 
above, I appear to have made a mistake. That ex-prisoners of 
concentration camps give more incorrect responses, indicating 
that they were unable to follow the instructions correctly, might 
show that the two samples were insufficiently equated for intelli- 
gence. 

In fact, the two samples were carefully equated for intelligence 
and this discrepancy was not caused by the intellectual factor. It is 
true that the intellect played a certain role and in both groups the 
subjects sometimes failed to grasp the ‘picture-situation’. But in 
addition a conative factor was hindering the application of the in- 
structions, and this factor was more strongly operative in the con- 
centration camp group than in the control, 

The following example will illustrate this point. In the ‘picture- 
situation’ No. 1, two people sitting in a car are represented as say- 
ing certain words to a man standing near by. The subject is re- 
quired to give the response of the latter, What happened in most 
‘faulty’ responses was that, instead of giving the response of the 
man standing outside the car, the subject gave an additional re- 
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mark made by the people in the car. He did not switch his atten- 
tion from one person in the picture to another. Having heard the 
views expressed by the people in the car he was unable to express 
another point of view, that of the man standing near by. Giving 
his response, in spite of all the instructions, our subject was still, so 
to speak, in the car, and could not get out of it. 

Throughout the ‘faulty’ responses concentration camp men dis- 
played a certain rigidity of behaviour and, again, difficulty in re- 
garding a situation from several angles. 

x? was applied to see whether the ex-inmates of concentration 
camps when compared with ‘normal’ prisoners gave significantly 
fewer ‘mixed answers’ (indicating an inability to look at a situation 
from all sides) and more ‘faulty answers’ (indicating an inability 
to switch from one point of view to another). 

The calculation was as follows (expected frequencies in brackets; 
a correction for continuity was applied): 


Mixed Faulty Total 
Concentration camps 37 (43°65) 29 (22:35) 66 
Industry and agriculture 47 (40:35) 14 (20:65) бї 
E ele ее ee VES 
84 43 127 

X’ =5'3274 


x! is again significant, P lies between 0:02 and 0°05, and the dif- 
ference between the two groups can hardly be ascribed to chance. 


While in the tables above we were dealing with responses and 
measuring the tendency of a group of prisoners by simply adding 
the P.F.S. scores, here we shall consider another aspect of the same 
data. As extrapunitive tendencies seem to prevail in all our groups 
of prisoners, and as there is some evidence for a close association 
between extreme forms of extrapunitiveness and antisocial be- 
haviour, we shall see how many subjects in each group have more 
than 50 per cent extrapunitive responses. 

The data are presented in the following table: 


TABLE VI 


Polish and Jewish D.P.s held in German prisons in 1946, 
giving more than 50 per cent extrapunitive responses 


Percentage 
No. of Subjects of Subjects 

E> 50% Ё < 50% E>50% E<50% 
Polish industry and agriculture group 13 2 87 13 
Polish concentration camps group 13 2 87 13 
Jewish concentration camps group 41-0 ач s 
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As far as we can judge from the figures above nearly all the 
delinquents tested exhibited strong extrapunitive tendencies, and 
we cannot find here any evidence to suggest the influence of ex- 
treme forms of oppression on extrapunitiveness. 


Next we shall introduce a slight modification into our tables 
presenting the scores of direction of aggression. We noticed 
(Table V) that former prisoners of concentration camps gave fewer 
‘mixed answers’, and so tended to concentrate their aggression. 
more than the control group. Now we shall compare the groups 
only in respect of more concentrated form of aggression. 


TABLE УП 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of the Polish D.P.s held in 
German prisons in 1946, grouped according to the direc- 
tion of aggression, with mixed answers excluded 


E I M % E 
Industry and agriculture 176 32 5I 67:954 
Concentration camps 168 33 49 67:200 


It can be seen that here again both groups exhibit similar ten- 
dencies and that the total score of extrapunitiveness in both groups 
is slightly increased. 


The difference between the concentration camp and the control 
groups, obtained by the above modification of procedure, was very 
slight. Now, in order to have a clear picture of any difference be- 
tween our two equated samples of prisoners, we shall go further in 
the same direction, and discard more responses in which the direc- 
tion of aggression is not clearly expressed. 

Excluding E and J responses seems to be the next fruitful step in 
such a modification of procedure. 

From the theoretical discussion on the P.F.S. scores (Chapter 3) 
it will be seen that whereas the nine scoring factors (E, Е’, e, 1’, 
I, i, M’, M, m) differ between themselves very clearly from the 
qualitative point of view, the difference between the two additional 
variants E and J is merely quantitative. Both these responses are 
usual in ‘super-ego-blocking situations’; in the response Æ the sub- 
ject denies his guilt altogether while in the response J he admits it, 
but stresses the extenuating circumstances. The practical problem 
is that while in the response Е the admittance of guilt may be rated 
as о per cent, and stressing the extenuating circumstances as 100 
per cent, in the response / the admittance of guilt might sometimes 
be rated as 1 per cent and stressing the extenuating circumstances 
99 per cent—not a great difference in fact. 

To give an illustration, the driver accused by the police officer 
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of exceeding the speed-limit (picture-situation No. 19) may deny 
his guilt by saying: ‘I had to go fast—I am a doctor and I had an 
emergency call’ (score E), or admit his guilt rather formally, but 
stress the extenuating circumstances that practically explain every- 
thing: ‘I am sorry, but I am a doctor and I had an emergency call.’ 

Thus the difference between the two responses Е and J, great in 
theory, is often slight in practice, and I sometimes encountered a 
difficulty in assessing delinquents’ responses as to whether the sub- 
ject implied that he was completely guiltless, or was willing to 
admit his guilt to a certain extent.’ 

It may also be noted that while in the response Isome amount of 
aggression is directed outwards (on the extenuating circumstances) 
even in the response E the subject at least admits that he is ac- 
cused. In the response E the direction of aggression outwards is 
much more definite, as in the following example for the same situa- 
tion: ‘You shouldn’t have stopped me. Can’t you see that I ama 
doctor and I am going on an emergency call? Similarly the direc- 
tion of aggression inwards is much more definite in the response 
(quoted from Rosenzweig) : ‘I am sorry. It was very thoughtless of 
me, 

Because of the above considerations all the E and J responses 
were excluded from the following table: 


TABLE VIII 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of Polish D.P.s held in 
German prisons in 1946, grouped according to the direc- 
tion of the most explicit aggression 


E I M 9, E 
Industry and agriculture 166 20 51 70:042 
Concentration camps 156 21 49 69:027 


The only conclusion that can be drawn from this table is that, 
even in the most explicit forms of direction of aggression, no influ- 
ence of concentration camps can be detected in the groups of 
prisoners tested.” 


1 No such difficulties existed in relation to any other scoring factors, and as 
both responses Æ and J were rather infrequent in my material, the amount of 
arbitrary judgement in the scoring of the test was very small and could hardly 
к bids cir b the original scores, gave the very 

2, based not on percentages, but on the or! » ва 
sii figure of Sogo Wak (o degrees of freedom the probability that any 
differences indicated above can be ascribed to chance lies between 0:98 and 


0:99. 
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(c) Summary and conclusions 


An attempt to detect the influence of imprisonment in concen- 
tration camps was made in a study of Polish Displaced Persons 
(Poles, Jews, Ukrainians and some others) imprisoned for offences 
committed under the American jurisdiction after the end of hostili- 
ties, in the period autumn 1945 to the end of June 1946. 

It was found that the delinquency rate among Displaced Persons 
with concentration camp experience was eighty-three times 
greater than in the remaining D.P. population, When corrected 
for the influence of age and sex it was still at least forty-five times 
greater. 

It was also found that their offences took more violent forms 
than those of the population of Poland before the war. Some pecu- 
liarities of the kind of offences committed were indicated. 

When the two equated samples of Polish offenders—one with 
concentration camp experience, the other with a background of 
forced labour in industry or agriculture—were compared by thc 
application of the Picture-Frustration Study, the results were in- 
conclusive. It appeared that both groups gave many extrapunitive 
responses, indicating their antisocial tendencies, but they were 
approximately equal in this respect. It is suggested that no variable 
can be studied by comparing two groups which have gone through 
a process of self-selection. The main variable which interests us in 
the study of the prison population is the amount of outward aggres- 
sion; and this same variable probably contributed to their im- 
prisonment and so affected the selection of our samples. Although 
we have presented some evidence that in the general D.P. popula- 
lation a high amount of outward aggression is less frequent than 
in the ex-concentration camp group, those people from the general 
population who become offenders may be expected to exhibit as 
much outward aggression as delinquent ex-inmates of concentra- 
tion camps. They are a highly selected group and cannot form a 
‘control’ sample for the purpose of this research. 

_ The only differences that could be detected and proved statis- 
tically significant were, that instead of stressing the existence of the 
obstacle causing the frustration the former inmates of concentra- 
tion camps tended to express a wish that some other person should 
remove the obstacle and satisfy their needs, and that they tended 
to regard every situation from only one point of view, concentrated 
their aggression in one direction, and were often unable to change 
the object of their identification. 

In addition a small group of Jewish Displaced Persons, with a 
background of even more severe oppression than that of the 
majority of Poles, was tested with the P.F.S. The results showed a 
still more extreme form of extrapunitiveness and the paradox that 
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the aggression, if not directed outwards, tended to direct itself in- 
wards; the impunitive reconciliation to the disagreeable situation, 
the ‘forgive and forget’ attitude, was comparatively rare in this 
group. These results indicate a preoccupation with the problem of 
guilt, as if the subjects would say: ‘Somebody must be guilty, prob- 
ably the others, perhaps even myself, but there is guilt in this situa- 
tion and there must be punishment.’ These results were corrobor- 
ated by the fact that the Jewish group also gave an unusually high 
percentage of ego-defensive reactions, which concern the problem 
of guilt and the protection of personality integration. We cannot 
attempt to find any solution to this problem at this stage, but 
further evidence, obtained in testing and interviewing Jewish Dis- 
placed Persons in the prisons and in the D.P. camps, will be given 
later, and tentative explanations offered. 


3. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DELINQUENT 
AND ‘NORMAL SUBJECTS’ 


(a) Introductory remarks 

The results of the investigation presented above, on the influence 
of imprisonment in concentration camps, have shown that former 
inmates of these camps have an unusually high delinquency rate. 
This raises some difficulty in the use of people with concentration 
camp experience as controls for a study of delinquency. 

When comparing delinquents with non-delinquents we want the 
latter group to be ‘normal’. We want neither a selected group of 
saints or neurotics, nor a selected group of antisocial people. A 
group with an extremely high delinquency rate may be suspected 
of belonging to the latter category. K 

It is impossible to find any Displaced Persons who could claim 
to represent ‘normality’ or ‘the average’. Their experience has 
been too far from normal to allow that, and the position of inmates 
of concentration camps was still more unusual. Ifa population as a 
whole has a great many offenders, one might suspect that the anti- 
social tendencies of this population are not entirely concentrated 
in those who have been convicted. The remainder may be nearly 
as much affected by the process of disintegration. It seems there- 
fore to be a much safer policy, in selecting delinquents and non- 
delinquents for comparison, to take both offenders and controls 
from among Displaced Persons with the usual history of displace- 
ment, rather than from those who have suffered extreme oppres- 
Sion. 

The subsequent discussion on this problem will therefore be 

imited to the group of fifteen Polish delinquents with a back- 
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ground of forced labour in industry or agriculture, and to those 
Polish Displaced Persons with a similar background who acted as 
controls for concentration camp group of D.P.s, and who had lived 
in U.N.R.R.A. camps since the war. 

"These two groups were not equated (as were the two groups of 
offenders discussed in the preceding paragraphs), but they were 
all of the same sex, citizenship, nationality: and religion, and came 
from similar districts in Poland and similar types of community. 
The educational level of the delinquents was, however, lower than 
that of the control group, even though those tested had a higher 
intelligence and better education than the majority of delinquents, 
who failed in the intelligence test and were unable to cope with the 
personality tests. The difference in age was considerable, the aver- 
age age of the prison group being twenty-two years and that of the 
control group being twenty-nine years; but in intelligence the 
difference was very slight, the prison group having an average IQ, 
only two points lower than the control. 

The distribution of professions was similar in both groups, the 
majority being craftsmen and industrial workers, or students of 
elementary schools whose parents were craftsmen. But the per- 
centage of agricultural workers in the prison group exceeded that 
in the U.N.R.R.A. group (20 per cent and 9 per cent respectively), 
while the prison group contained no students from secondary 
schools or universities, nor clerks, artists, journalists, etc., who 
made up 35 per cent of the U.N.R.R.A. group. 

Thus the prison group was, on the whole, younger, less well edu- 
cated, and of lower socio-economic status than the control group 
of Displaced Persons. However, as will be shown in the discussion 
on the effect of intelligence and social status on the P.F.S. score, 
this difference is not considered to have invalidated the results. 


(b) The grouping of the scores 


As the samples compared are not equal in size, one consisting of 
only fifteen subjects, the other of fifty-seven, it seems advisable to 
compare the data as percentages of the scores, and not as actual 
figures. 


1 On the distinction between the term ‘citizenship’ and ‘nationality’, see 
footnote, Part I, page 35. 
: * There were some offenders with secondary or university education in the 
Stadelheim prison, but all of them had had concentration camp experience. 
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TABLE IX 


P.F.S. scores of delinquent and non-delinquent D.P. 
samples, grouped according to the direction of aggression 


No. of 
Sample Subjects %E %1 "VM 
Polish offenders from industry and 
agriculture 15 62:3 16:3 2r4 


Polish D.P.s from industry (Kempten) 18 46:7 24-0 29:3 
Polish D.P.s from agriculture 


(Kempten) 18 59:9 214 247 
Polish D.P.s from industry and 
agriculture (Murnau) 21 49:5 25:0 2555 


It can be seen from the above table that in all groups there are 
slightly more impunitive than intropunitive responses, the extra- 
punitive responses being most frequent. As the percentage of extra- 
punitive responses increases, the percentages of both intro- and 
impunitive responses decrease. The group deported to forced labour 
in agriculture suffered more oppression than those deported to 
industrial centres and they are also slightly more extrapunitive. 
But the group of offenders composed of seven subjects with experi- 
ence of hard labour in agriculture and of eight subjects from indus- 
try is still more extrapunitive. When we compare the percentage of 
extrapunitive responses of the prison group, with that of all the 
other groups taken together, and representing the ‘normal’ D.P: 
population from industry and agriculture to obtain the following 
figures: 

TABLE X 


Percentage of extrapunitive responses in delinquent and 
non-delinquent D.P. samples with the same background 


of displacement 
Percentage of 
No. of —Extrapunitive 
Subjects Responses 
Polish offenders from industry and agriculture 15 62:266 
Polish D.P.s from industry and agriculture 57 50-002 


Thus our data suggest that delinquents are more extrapunitive 
than non-delinquents with similar backgrounds. We shall see later 


that this difference is statistically significant. 


As a next step it seems appropriate to compare the data as 
percentages, and sce what proportion of the responses of the delin- 
quent and non-delinquent samples are preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of the frustrating obstacle (obstacle-dominance); with the 
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problem of guilt and personality integration (ego-defence), and 
with that of the frustrated need and the solution of the conflict 
situation (need-persistence). The data are presented in the follow- 
ing table: 


TABLE XI 


P.F.S. scores of delinquent and non-delinquent D.P. 
samples, grouped according to the type of reaction 


No.of % % % 
Subjects О-О Е-р N-P 
Polish offenders from industry and 


agriculture I 17° 1 27:9 
Polish D.P.s from industry d she P 

SUE 18 13:3 49:6 371 
Polish D.P.s from agriculture 

(Kempten) 18 131 574 29:5 
Polish D.P.s from industry and agri- 

culture (Murnau) 21 20:2 48:8 31:0 


We can see from this table that the percentages vary slightly, but 
that there is no definite tendency for the delinquent group to ex- 
hibit any type of reaction more frequently than the non-delinquent 
groups. 

The ego-defensive reaction is most frequent in all the groups, but 
this is in accordance with Rosenzweig’s figures obtained for nor- 
mal American subjects (569). Thus the analysis of the type of re- 
action brings no evidence of positive, or negative, association be- 
tween delinquency and any type of reaction. 

The next table gives a summary of the P.F.S. scores in detail. 
The actual scores for each individual are given in the Appendix. 


TABLE XII 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of delinquent and non- 
delinquent D.P. samples in detail, expressed in percent- 
ages. Group P denotes 15 subjects from industry and 
agriculture, tested in prison; group I denotes 18 subjects 
from industry tested in Kempten; group A denotes 18 
subjects from agriculture tested in Kempten; group AI 
denotes 21 subjects from industry and agriculture 
tested in Murnau 


в B E ер ИУ М m m’ Tel 
» Ot 311 4 123 57 oo p 49 78 оо g7 t02 61 o4 100 
I »9 213 46 133 оо 06 46 75 101 r4 55 104 1y0 00 100 
A 88 287 53 108 18 06 p4 58 105 оо 3:5 123 76 оо 100 
АІ 114 193 35 136 35 33 46 65 68 27 gt ing 84 05 100 
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We can see from the table above that although, broadly speak- 
ing, the delinquent group is more extrapunitive, and less intro- 
and impunitive than all the control groups, the differences in de- 
tail scores are less impressive, and the frequencies are too low to 
apply tests of significance with any reliability. We can only speak 
of certain tendencies, suggestive, but too weak to give evidence 
amounting to scientific proof. 

The trends of the delinquent group are: | 

A tendency to perceive ambiguous social situations as frustrating 
the subject, with the emphasis on the frustrating obstacle, while 
minimizing the frustration caused by him to others (Symbol E^); 
on the other hand the delinquent never regards frustration as bene- 
ficial to him (Symbol I^), and rarely as unimportant (Symbol M’). 

A reluctance to admit guilt and blame oneself (Symbol I very 
infrequent). 

A reluctance to admit that any situation is 'super-ego blocking’, 
or, in other words, a reluctance to admit that the subject can be 
accused at all. Instead of stressing the extenuating circumstances 
in such situations (Symbol 7), or even simply denying his guilt 
(Symbol Е) the delinquent either attacks and accuses others (Sym- 
bol E), or denies his guilt and accuses others (a frequent combina- 
tion in the responses classed е?). 

Delinquents less frequently than others express the hope that 
their needs will be satisfied and their problems solved in the course 
of time, they rarely express the impunitive type of optimism (Sym- 
bol m), but rather = to think that something must be done to 
satisfy their needs. This finding tends to contradict Berdyaev’s 
somewhat sweeping statement that ‘pessimism is à profounder 
attitude to life and shows a greater sensitivity to suffering and evil’ 
(66, p. 114). Delinquency can hardly exemplify a ‘profounder 
attitude to life, while sensitivity to one’s own suffering tends to be 
negatively associated with sensitivity to the suffering of others. On 
the other hand our figures tend to corroborate Alexander's view 
that ‘Frustration with hope is a constructive factor of life; without 
hope, it is destructive’ (18). An article by G. W. Hartmann (315); 
discussing frustration phenomena in the social and political sphere, 
is worth noting here as it gives а good illustration of the effects of a 
partial (but not a complete) thwarting in the pattern of political 
frustration in American democracy. К 

As to the question who should solve the problem and satisfy the 
subject’s needs my material is inconclusive. Control groups of Dis- 
placed Persons as eften as delinquents want their needs to be satis- 
fied by somebody else (Symbol e), and they are as unwilling to 
take the responsibility themselves (Symbol i). 

This result requires some comment. Even in measurements of 
other attitudes Displaced Persons living in U.N.R.R.A. barracks 
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. could not very well represent ‘normality’, as neither their former 
experience nor their present situation were completely normal. 
But in respect of the problem of responsibility for the satisfaction 
of needs the situation of Displaced Persons was so unusual as to 
invalidate their usefulness as controls for my prison population. 

At the time this research was conducted the principle of the 
U.N.R.R.A. policy seemed to be (in spite of not a few assertions to 
the contrary) that this organization should satisfy all the needs of 
Displaced Persons without the slighest effort on their part. The 
extent to which these needs were, in fact, satisfied was never very 
great: there was overcrowding, several families often sleeping in 
one room, and there was undernourishment, understandable in 
view of the general shortage of food in Germany. But the main 
feature of the situation was neither undernourishment nor over- 
crowding, but the principle that it is up to U.N.R.R.A. to provide 
food and barracks, and that Displaced Persons themselves can do 
nothing about it. No Displaced Person could ever become an 
U.N.R.R.A. official with full rights, responsibilities, and salary. 
He could start no profitable work outside the U.N.R.R.A. camp, 
and working in the camp simply did not pay, as he was given the 
same rations in any case. He could not emigrate, ‘There was only 

` one decision left to him, to return to his own country, despite his 
deeply rooted fear of another foreign domination, and of another 
deportation, this time perhaps for ever. Whatever thc objectivc 
basis for these fears, they were present when this research was con- 
ducted; and so the Displaced Persons remained in their barracks 
expecting U.N.R.R.A. to provide for them (attitude е), and un- 
willing to decide anything for themselves or to take responsibilities 
which could only make their situation more exasperating. 

It may well be that the delinquents did not differ from ‘normal’ 
Displaced Persons in respect of the attitudes ‘e’ and ‘i’ not because 
they are similar to the normal population in this respect, but 
because the attitudes of Displaced Persons in general were so 
strongly affected by the situation described above. 


The results of comparing the delinquent group with the con- 
trols in the number of subjects with strong extrapunitive tendencies 
may be seen in Table XIII. 

It will be seen that in the prison group the number of subjects 
with less than 50 per cent extrapunitive responses is comparatively 
small, while in the control groups it is larger, and varies according 
to the former level of oppression. In all the prison group contains 
only 13 per cent subjects with less than 50 per cent extrapunitive 
responses while the D.P. group contains 44 per cent such subjects, 
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TABLE ХШ 
Delinquent and non-delinquent subjects with more 
than 50 per cent extrapunitive responses 


No. of Subjects Percentage of Subjects 
E>50% E<50% E>50% E<50% 
Delinquents, industry and 


agriculture 13 2 87 13 
Non-delinquents, industry 

(Kempten) 9 9 50 50 
Non-delinquents, agriculture 

(Kempten) II 7 61 39 
Non-delinquents, industry 

and agriculture (Murnau) 12 9 57 43 
Non-delinquents, industry 

and agriculture (all D.P. camps) 32 25 56 44 


the types of displacement being equated. The significance of this 
trend has been tested elsewhere with positive results. 


When comparing the two equated samples of the prison popula- 
tion we modified our procedure by discarding all ‘mixed answers’, 
thus comparing the two groups in respect of the direction of their 
more concentrated forms of aggression. We concluded then that 
the modification did not change the results: samples that were 
equal in respect of all forms of aggression taken together were also 
equal in respect of its more concentrated form. But the delinquent 
and non-delinquent groups we are now considering are not equal 
in the general direction of aggression. We shall see, therefore, 
whether the difference between these groups will prove greater or 
smaller when we disregard the mixed answers as we did before. 


TABLE XIV 
Summary of the P.F.S. scores of delinquent and non- 
delinquent subjects, grouped according to the direction of 
aggression, with mixed answers excluded 


E I M %Е 
Delinquents, industry and agriculture 176 32 , 5 679 
Non-delinquents, industry (Kempten) 166 89 100 467 
Non-delinquents, agriculture (Kempten) 195 73 8o 56:03 
Non-delinquents, industry and 
agriculture (Murnau) 202 98 92 5153 


This table shows that all the differences between the groups are 
greater than in Table IX. The delinquent group, particularly, has 
become more extrapunitive. 

As the former modification proved fruitful, we shall proceed 
further in the same direction and disregard the two additional 
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scoring variants Е and J. Thus we shall get rid of all doubtful 
cases. The results are as follows: 


TABLE XV 

Summary of the P.F.S. scores of delinquent and non- 

delinquent subjects, grouped according to the direction 
of the most explicit aggression 


E I M % E 
Delinquents, industry and agriculture 166 20 51 70:042 
Non-delinquents, industry (Kempten) 150 63 100 47:923 
Non-delinquents, agriculture 
(Kempten) 177 58 80 57997 
Non-delinquents, industry and 
agriculture (Murnau) 189 74 92 53:239 


We can see that the more we restrict our investigation to the 
most explicit forms of aggression, the greater becomes the differ- 
ence between our delinquent and control groups. With the modi- 
fications of procedure introduced above, our delinquent group be- 
comes still more clearly extrapunitive, and the intropunitive ten- 
dencies gradually disappear. It appears that the delinquents were 
able to direct some portion of aggression inwards, when, within 
the same situation, at least some portion of it was directed out- 
wards or repressed (in mixed answers, and in E and J responses). 
But when the delinquent directs all his aggression in one direction, 
it is almost exclusively outwards and very rarely inwards. If we 
disregard the cases in which aggression is not expressed (group M), 
only 10-7 per cent goes inwards and nearly go per cent outwards. 

x? calculated for the prison group and all the central groups 
taken together gives the highly significant figure of 18-1756. There 
are two degrees of freedom and any figure above 9:210 means that 
the probability of the difference being due to sampling errors 
would be less than one in a hundred (P <-or). 


(с) Scores of extrapunitiveness and measures of significance 

The evidence given in the preceding paragraphs supports the 
hypothesis that delinquents deviate from the normal, i.e. balanced 
personality structure, by a stronger tendency to direct aggression 
outwards. In other words it appears that delinquents are more 
extrapunitive than_non-delinquents, even when the latter group 
is composed of individuals who cannot claim to represent ‘nor- 
mality’ or ‘balance’, but may themselves be suspected of some 
deviation in the same direction. As we know, our control groups 
have been subjected to several years of oppressive frustration. 
Both theoretical considerations and actual evidence already pre- 
sented, suggest that the degree of extrapunitiveness of all Displaced 
Persons may be increased because of their experiences, 
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It has also been found that the difference between delinquents 
and non-delinquents in the most explicit forms of aggression is 
apparently greater then when this aggression is diffused. 

Here we shall try to see whether our material can provide evi- 
dence, amounting to scientific proof, that delinquents are defin- 
itely more extrapunitive than non-delinquents. Instead of restrict- 
ing the measurement of aggression to its most explicit forms, we 
shall take all the scoring categories of the P.F.S. into account. 
Thus if we find that our delinquent group différs significantly 
from non-delinquent controls we shall not be accused of making 
an overestimate. It will be an underestimate, as firstly, the differ- 
ence in respect of the most explicit forms of aggression should be 
greater; and secondly, the difference between delinquents and 
non-delinquents not subjected to the influence of oppression 
should be greater. 

The significance of the difference between our delinquent and 
non-delinquent D.P. samples was calculated as follows: — . 

Each individual was given a score of extrapunitiveness. This score 
was the amount of extrapunitive responses expressed as a percentage 
of the subject’s total number of responses. Thus if a subject gave 
twenty-four responses, of which twelve were extrapunitive, and 
twelve intro- and/or impunitive, his score of extrapunitiveness 
would be fifty (denoting 50 per cent extrapunitive responses). 

The individual scores of extrapunitiveness for the delinquent 
group with a background of displacement in industry or agricul- 
ture were as follows: 


Total =934 ; 

'Thus the sum of the delinquents’ scores 18 934- The sum of the 
scores of controls with experience of forced labour in industry or 
agriculture is 2,851. The mean score of the delinquent group 15 
62-2666, that of the controls 50°0175- The difference between the 
two means is 12:2491. The squares of the Standard Errors were 

K 
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calculated as 10:8238 and 33148 respectively. The number of 
subjects in the two groups differed widely, and a significant differ- 
ence between the two variances would invalidate the use of the ‘t 
test. The two variances were therefore tested by the L, test and 
found not to differ significantly. Therefore the Standard Error of 
the difference between the two means was calculated. This is 
3°7599, and the Critical Ratio (‘t’) is therefore 3:2576. 

There are 70 degrees of freedom. Any value of t above 2:65 
means therefore (Garrett, 271) that the probability of our two 
samples differing only through sampling accidents is less than 
0:01. With a ‘t’ as great as 32617 it can be claimed that the differ- 
ence is statistically highly significant. 


(d) General observations 


This investigation of delinquent and non-delinquent groups, 
using the Picture-Frustration Study, has produced some quantita- 
tive results which might be presented in numbers rather than in 
words, and which could be laiscested statistically in a way which 
would allow of ‘proving’ or ‘disproving’ some hypothesis. Thus a 
general hypothesis of the association between strong extrapunitive 
tendencies and delinquency appears to be confirmed, but, in fact, 
the evidence on minor points is merely suggestive. ‘The limitations 
of material did not allow of my drawing definite conclusions as to 
the particular strength of various forms of extrapunitiveness in the 
delinquent population. I have not been able to prove that delin- 
quents are more prone than the rest of the population to perceive 
ambiguous social situations as frustrating them but beneficial to 
others; nor that they are particularly reluctant to take responsi- 
bility; nor that they want their needs to be satisfied by others. Also 
the data on the tendency to deny their guilt altogether and to 
accuse others, instead of merely stressing the extenuating circum- 
stances, is merely suggestive, not conclusive. The need for further 
research cannot be vm aris stressed, 

This evidence, however, though inconclusive, is not completely 
worthless, It has partly confirmed certain observations made be- 
fore the statistical investigation was carried out, and partly clari- 
fied certain issues by indicating the mechanism of some psycho- 
logical phenomena which had not been clearly understood. 

It is, in particular, relevant to various observations I made while 
interviewing Displaced Persons in prisons in the course of the 
present research; and also to my experiences while interviewing 
prisoners in the course of other research projects in criminology, 
and in connection with my work at the Warsaw Bar before the war. 

While at the Bar I noted the frequent tendency of defendants 
before conviction, and of convicted prisoners, to evade the im- 
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mediate problem of their offence, and to indulge in accusations of 
the plaintiff, of the public prosecutor, of the witnesses, of the police, 
of the prison administration, etc. One of the difficulties’ of the de- 
fending counsel in preparing the case with his client is often ‘to 
come to the point’, when ‘the point’ in the eye of the lawyer is the 
offence, but in the eye of his client is the fact that the others are 
guilty, whether their guilt has any connection with the alleged 
offence or not. This tendency is, of course, not so clear in the case 
of more sophisticated subjects who are well versed in the ways of 
speaking to lawyers. 

In criminological research, where the offence is not the main 
point of investigation and may not even be mentioned by the tact- 
ful examiner, this tendency is still clearer. In the German prisons 
I visited, the character of the offence committed was mentioned by 
the subjects only when they wanted to discuss the legal possibility 
of appeal. Instead they criticized the Germans, the prison ad- 
ministration, the American administration of justice, the welfare 
authorities, and behaviour of the Great Powers in solving political 
problems. 

I could not but agree with many of the remarks. Perhaps I am 
displaying extrapunitiveness myself but I am far from idealizing 
either the political or the administrative decisions which affected 
the Displaced Persons in Germany. I am largely affected by them 
myself and so, in a greater degree, were the Displaced Persons I 
tested in U.N.R.R.A. camps. I could not expect to make them be- 
lieve that it is in accordance with the highest principles of justice 
that having ‘won’ the war, they cannot safely go home, but in- 
stead are forced to stay in the country in which they had been 
brutally oppressed and often sadistically ill treated. The prisoner s 
resentment against the Germans is understandable and we cannot 
expect him to enjoy being under German guards again, after the 
liberation. 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that most, if not all, the 
prisoners were arrested and imprisoned by the American authori- 
ties for behaviour which is generally considered antisocial and 
morally wrong; and that, in the expressed opinion of the prisoner, 
this behaviour—if admitted at all—was completely justified. With 
one exception only (that of a young man, convicted for having 
caused a car accident through careless driving, who appeared to 
be more upset by this incident than by his sentence), practically 
all the attitudes displayed in interviews, would be scored as 
Е”, ‘E’, ‘E’, and ‘e’, or as some combination of them. What was 
merely suggestive in test results, was striking in the actual be- 
haviour. > 

For instance, I spoke to a group of men, eventually convicted of 
stealing a large quantity of butter from a public store. They all 
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denied their guilt! with impressive passion and power of per- 
suasion (attitude E), but in addition they claimed that such a 
large quantity of butter should never have been stored. It should 
have been ‘given to the people’. They gave the impression that it 
was the authorities, not they, who stole the butter from ‘the people? 
(attitude E/E). 

In another case (of robbery with murder: ‘Raub-mord’ by an 
Ukrainian), the facts were not mentioned by the subject, but he 
made the general remark that killing one German is only just and 
inadequate retribution for the killing of millions of people by the 
Germans during the war. 

These cases were not exceptional and, in my experience, they 
are not confined to Displaced Persons held in German prisons. In 
other prisons and in court I have met a similar state of mind. The 
evidence of the P.F.S. research only makes my former observations 
more meaningful. In particular the use of the test and its scoring 
categories gave me a better understanding of various problems I 
encountered during my practice at the Bar before the war. I refer 
to these personal questions because they throw light on the prob- 
lem under investigation. 

A question which puzzled me for some time, but which can be 
explained in the light of the theory accepted in this research, con- 
cerned the attitude of defendants towards basing the defence on 
extenuating circumstances. 

Often, when pointing out extenuating circumstances, I noticed 
that the judges? took careful notes and looked impressed, but my 
client looked disgusted. When the sentence pronounced was more 
lenient than would normally be expected, the defendant felt that 
he was ‘lucky’ and that the judge was not ‘too bad’, but no credit 
was given to counsel. That the judge quoted defending counsel’s 
argument when expounding the grounds for the reduction of the 
sentence seemed, in the mind of the defendant, to be an argument 
against rather than for his lawyer. The only verdict based on the 
defence that the defendant wished to hear was ‘not guilty’, even 
бода realizing the weakness of his case, he himself had pleaded 
guilty. 

Speaking in psycho-analytic terms, we might say that, as 1 
wished to impress the judge and not the client, I identified myself 
with the judge too much to please the client. In cases where the 
question of guilt was open to no doubt, especially when the defend- 
ant had already pleaded guilty, I usually assumed the attitude 
scored ‘/’—admitting guilt but stressing the extenuating circum- 
stances. This attitude could be considered reasonable, and I was 

1 I afterwards saw the report of this case. They were caught red-handed. 


2 There was no jury in Poland, and only professional magistrates with legal 
training sat in court, 
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sometimes complimented by judges for having made an able de- 
fence, But the attitude of my client was rarely that of *I—even if he 
pleaded guilty. On the conscious level he was preoccupied with the 
problem of reducing his sentence, and realized that pleading guilty 
was the only method of doing so. But unconsciously he had a far 
morc important problem to face—that of personality integration 
and of ego-defence. Emotionally he did not plead guilty at all— 
he denied his guilt and wanted to gain strength by identifying him- 
self with his counsel, who would not only deny guilt (attitude E), 
but would be bold enough to attack the prosecution (attitude E). To 
satisfy their unconscious needs the less sophisticated defendants 
preferred a different type of defending counsel. 

At the beginning of my practice at the Bar I saw the perform- 
ance of one of the most successful lawyers financially in the dis- 
trict, He made constant aggressive digressions, was frequently told 
by the judge to come to the point and was often so abusive towards 
the prosecutor and the witnesses that the judge had to intervene; 
indeed the whole defence was usually no defence at all, but merely 
a constant fierce attack. The judges were obviously annoyed and 
the sentences were at least as heavy as usual. But, in the opinion 
of the defendants, this was because the prosecutor and judges were 
very ‘nasty’ and the witnesses lied, whilst the defending counsel 
was the only man who was perfectly right—he satisfied the emo- 
tional needs of his clients. 4 

‘Common sense’ would suggest that delinquents either often feel 
guilty—since they break moral and legal rules they 'should feel 
guilty—or that at least they are ‘conditioned’ to deny their guilt, 
Or to stress extenuating circumstances. In other words they would 
be expected to display attitudes I, Z, and E. 

Both the evidence of the Picturc-Frustration Study and my ob- 
servations of offenders’ spontaneous behaviour are against such 
speculations. The attitudes of I, Z, and Е are apparently inade- 
quate for the delinquent's ego-defence. He seeks stronger measures, 
those of attack and contra-accusation. i р 

Similarly, one might think that a man in prison would consider 
the mildly frustrating situations of ordinary life as relatively bear- 
able. So he does when he compares the conditions of others with 
his own frustrating situation in the prison. But when he is pre- 
sented with the standardized mildly frustrating situations of 
the test, and considers them as if he were affected by them per- 
sonally, he displays none of the philosophical attitude we might 
expect of him. He considers the situations deeply frustrating, even 
when others do not. у з Е 

In interview situations the prisoners I investigated displayed 
their attitudes more dramatically than in the test, but one might 
feel that they had very good reasons to be dramatic. Certainly they 
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felt bitterly about their own situation, but it would obviously be 
very unpleasant for anybody. One might similarly find justifica- 
tion for many of their critical remarks about the prison administra- 
tion, U.N.R.R.A., the military government, and other authorities. 
The value of the test, however, was not only that it made possible 
the translating of certain attitudes into numbers, dealing with. 
them in statistical machines, and finally producing a mathematical 
proof of certain hypotheses. There was the further merit that, 
while in interviews or by direct observation we see prisoners’ re- 
actions to their actual situations, which cannot be compared with 
those of free people, the test situations are standardized, and there- 
fore comparable. Even in these standardized situations certain 
attitudes persisted among the prisoners and some proved signifi- 
cantly more frequent than among their non-delinquent controls. 
When we observed their behaviour in the specific situation of the 
prison, the trends in the test were greatly magnified. 


Aces 


Chapter 6 


THE PICTURE-FRUSTRATION STUDY 
OF THE LEVEL OF OPPRESSION 


I. THE STUDY OF THE EQUATED SAMPLES 


(a) Introductory remarks 


hypothesis of an association between strong extrapunitive ten- 

dencies and delinquency. It was found that when faced with 
standardized social situations of the Picture-Frustration Study 
delinquents differ significantly from non-delinquents in the pro- 
portion of aggression turned outwards. In other words we have 
seen that strong extrapunitive tendencies, measured by the Р.Е.5., 
may be symptomatic of the antisocial behaviour pattern, exempli- 
fied by the group of delinquents tested in German prisons under 
American jurisdiction. We have also seen that the high level of 
oppression exemplified by the D.P. ex-prisoners of concentration 
camps, produces an extraordinarily high rate of delinquency, forty- 
five times higher than do the lower levels of oppression. Incidental 
evidence showed that the two lower levels of oppression—deporta- 
tion to industry and agriculture—do not produce a uniform pat- 
tern of responses in the Р.Е.5.; but that deportation to forced 
labour in agriculture produced more extrapunitive tendencies 
than the relatively milder deportation to industrial centres, where 
certain human rights—of pay, working hours, food rations, etc.— 
were maintained. 

We can therefore summarize the cvidence obtained, and that 
still to be called from the study of equated samples of Displaced 
Persons in U.N.R.R.A. camps, which will be my subject of the 
present chapter: : 

We know that a higher level of oppression produces a higher 
rate of delinquency; : 
we have some indication that it also produces stronger extra- 
punitive tendencies, but we have to make a more detailed analysis 
of this problem, and to see whether the differences are significant; 


[: ihe preceding chapter we dealt with evidence supporting the 
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if we can produce evidence that higher levels of oppression pro- 
duce significantly stronger extrapunitive tendencies, we shall al- 
ready know the meaning of this finding, since we know that strong 
extrapunitiveness is associated with antisocial behaviour. We can- 
not say that all extrapunitive individuals are necessarily anti- 
social, but we have seen that their type of reaction to frustration 
is typical of the delinquent. There may, of course, be numerous 
cases in which strong extrapunitive tendencies will not lead to 
delinquency, but to other expressions of aggression directed out- 
wards. Delinquency is only one of these expressions.! 

To investigate the second point, equated samples of the Dis- 
placed Persons population were tested in the same experimental 
situation, The testing took place approximately one year after the 
liberation. During this year all Displaced Persons had lived in the 
controlled conditions of welfare camps, subject to the same environ- 
ment, and facing the same personal and political problems. 

There were seven. such samples. 

1. Three equated samples of men, tested in Kempten, repre- 
senting three levels of oppression: forced labour in industry, forced 
labour in agriculture, and concentration camps. 

2. Two equated samples of men: 

(а) representing backgrounds of labour in either industry or 
agriculture (in the proportion 10:11); 

(5) representing a background of imprisonment in concen- 
tration camps. 

3. Two equated samples of women: 

(a) with backgrounds of industry or agriculture; 
(b) with a background of concentration camps. 

„The group of women was smaller than intended, since it was 
difficult to find many women with concentration camp experience 
in the districts I visited in Germany. In addition, any group of 
Polish women with concentration camp experience could be said 
to have undergone a process of self-selection, and therefore not to 
be comparable with other women, although fully equated in all 
but this one particular. This point perhaps requires further ex- 
planation. 

As indicated before (Chapter 2), Polish males deported to con- 


1 We may also expect many extrapunitive subjects to indulge in antisocial 
behaviour that is not punishable by law. Bergman (70) goes as far as to say that 
choosing a sample of the criminal population in the prison is ‘as if one sampled 
businessmen from among those appearing at a bankruptcy court’, He claims 
that ‘the typical criminal of our times is not to be found in the penal institu- 
tions. He comes [. . . .] from smoothly functioning organizations that maintain 
close and mutually satisfying contacts with politicians and with members of the 
judiciary. He keeps himself and his colleagues out of trouble.’ Perhaps that 
statement is true for some countries—but if so, the ‘typical criminal’ can never 
be tested there. 
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centration camps were not selected on the basis of certain be- 
havioural characteristics, as delinquency, or resistance against the 
occupant. In Poland the Germans conducted a policy of extermina- 
tion and practically the whole Polish population followed a policy 
of active or passive resistance. In effect, comparatively few Poles 
arrested. specifically for active resistance had any chance of sur- 
viving in concentration camps. The great majority, over до per 
cent in the unanimous opinion of the leaders of the organizations 
of former political prisoners, of the men liberated from these 
camps at the end of the war consisted of people who had just had 
the ‘bad luck’ to be deported. Generally, when a German was shot 
in Poland, no culprits were found, but the whole male population 
of the district, block of houses, or streets of the town, was deported 
to the camps. In another town ап arrested teacher escaped—so 
all the teachers were deported to the camps, etc. When, on the 
other hand, Germany experienced shortages of labour in industry 
or agriculture, the necessary contingent was surrounded, put into 
trains, and directed to the places of ‘milder’ levels of oppression." 
As a result of this policy concentration camps contained Polish 
males who were not temperamentally different from other Poles. 
If we now find that they are different, they were made so in the 
camps. | 

In respect of Polish women we cannot make such an assumption. 
Although a great number of Polish women got into concentration 
camps accidentally, and represent therefore a random population, 
a much larger percentage of women than of men were arrested for 
individual reasons. Whether they were arrested for taking part in 
the resistance movement, for helping people in the underground 
movement or ‘Home Army’, for moving in circles connected with 
this movement, for having broken special regulations imposed by 
the Germans, or for having committed ordinary criminal offences 
or prostitution—is immaterial. If there was any special reason for 
the arrest of individuals, they cannot represent a random popula- 
ion any more than could the delinquents tested in German prisons 
—very few, if any, got into prison accidentally. 

In general the different treatment of women by the Germans ex- 
pressed itself in two directions: when a woman was caught for 
having indulged in any illegal activity she was often dealt with 


! Sec also official Polish documents and publications (81, 95, 139, 147 180, 
186, 332, 504, 525). In particular in a publication of the Polish Underground 
Movement (199) the organization of ‘traps’ for encircling and arresting random 
population is described. Nobody knew whether the purpose of any given hunt 
was to supply manual power for Germany’s industry or farms, or deportation 
to concentration camps. A case of escape from a train 1s described (p. 12); 
immediately afterwards a neighbouring village was surrounded and a necessary 
number of peasants arrested to complete the number of prisoners presen 
for the transport. 
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more leniently, and only sent to a concentration camp when a man 
would be shot; when the Germans arrested people en masse (as a 
retributive measure, or any other reason) they often deported to 
concentration camps a random group of men but not of women, 
who were either set free or deported to forced labour. Consequently 
there were fewer women in the camps, and a large proportion of 
them were probably specially selected for some good, or bad, 
reason.! 

During the years since the liberation (spring 1945) all the groups 
of Displaced Persons were affected to some extent by the process 
of repatriation, and by members of the underground movement 
joining the Polish forces in the West. 

Although on the face of it it would appear that those defections 
would prejudice the random distribution of the Displaced Persons 
population, in fact their influence was very slight, and even rather 
beneficial from the research point of view, as our samples became 
less affected by any process of self-selection and consequently more 
representative of a random population. 

The repatriation to Poland had not yet reached its peak at the 
time of testing. There was some propaganda but comparatively 
little pressure, which started in earnest in August 1946, shortly 
after this research had been completed. Those who had been 
repatriated, as well as those who were still considering, did not 
feel, as far as I could judge, that their decision had a political 
character. It was usually not even a question of temperament. In 
the numerous interviews I held during this research the problem 
of repatriation was constantly worrying Polish Displaced Persons, 
but the basis of decision was mainly outside their influence. If any- 
body found his wife in Poland and had a letter saying that the 
house was not bombed, that his family was waiting for him—he 
went back although he did not feel any particular love for the 
Russians or Communists. If the situation was less favourable at 
home, or if he found members of his family in Germany, in Great 
Britain, or other countries of the West, he decided not to repatriate, 


1 The fact that Polish women underwent a process of selection, while the 
male population was allocated to different types of displacement more or less 
at random, was not confined to concentration camps. Similarly in Kempten 
I had no difficulty in matching three groups of men, one from industry, one 
from agriculture, and the third from concentration camps. In the case of the 
women I not only failed to form an adequate sample of the ex-concentration 
camp population, but could not even form two matched samples from industry 
and agriculture, although the number of Polish women deported to both thesc 
groups was considerable. As indicated before, women from industry were 
older, and had a better education and urban background, as compared with 
women from agriculture. That a certain amount of selection was applied by the 
Germans to women, as opposed to men, was confirmed in interviews by subjects 
of both sexes. 
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but emigrate. As emigration from Germany was practically im- 
possible at the time of the investigation, hestayed in the U.N.R.R.A. 
camp and waited. Similarly waiting were those whose family situa- 
tion was not clear—letters from home either non-existent, or not 
very encouraging, their families dispersed, etc. Every letter from 
home was rcad aloud to groups of friends, and widely commented 
upon. 

Finally, if the decision to repatriate or to join the Polish Army 
in the West was not accidental, but based on certain tempera- 
mental factors, political attitudes, membership of the Home Army 
or of the Communist Party, etc.—it affected all the samples repre- 
senting different levels of oppression in the same way. If there were 
more members of the Home Army or more Communists in the 
concentration camp group than in the industry or agricultural 
groups, more of them left U.N.R.R.A. camps and went eastwards 
or westwards, Those who remained in the camps were therefore 
even more likely to represent a random population as the selected 
individuals had gone. If there were more Communists in the in- 
dustry group, they were entirely free to go to Poland and so they 
probably went. 

Thus, if repatriation and joining the Polish forces affected the 
composition of the equated samples at all, it affected them in a 
positive way, correcting the existing differences, not increasing 
them as might have been feared.* : 

In the end all the samples of male Displaced Persons could be 
considered random samples with the extreme cut off. In the case 
of women, the concentration camp group cannot claim to repre- 
sent the general population, as the women in the concentration 
camps were not selected at random. j 

But even this selected sample had been influenced by the pro- 
cess of repatriation, etc., which had cut the extreme cases off. It 
was therefore at least partly corrected. Those women with concen- 
tration camp experience that I studied in the U.N.R.R.A. camps 
were at least more representative of the general population than 
those whom one found in welfare centres immediately after the 
liberation. , 

From the above considerations it is assumed that any differences 
in the responses tabled below will, in the case of males, represent 
only the influence of the type of displacement. In the case of 

1 This process of correction was particularly active in the samples of women 
who were more affected by the process of self-selection and where this correc- 
tion was much more needed. Thus concentration camps contained a number 
of prostitutes sent there for having broken certain regulations. But in my study 
I encountered no prostitutes—neither in the ex-concentration camp group nor 
in the others. There was such a boom in this trade, with the Occupation Forces, 
that they soon left U.N.R.R.A. camps and were inaccessible for research 
purposes. 
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women, any difference will represent this influence increased or 
decreased by the original self-selection of the two samples, for 
which not even the most exact matching in age, intelligence, edu- 
cation, social status, etc., can offer adequate remedy. 


(b) Scores grouped according to the direction of aggression 


All the scores of individual subjects have been grouped accord- 
ing to direction of aggression, and totalled. Then all the individual 
scores, grouped as above, were added up for each sample of the 
D.P. population. The tables below give the final totals for each 
sample, 


TABLE XVI 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of D.P, samples in Kempten, 
grouped according to the direction of aggression 


No. of No. of Percentage of 
Sample Subjects Responses Responses 
ТРЕМ Е І Е 
monk men from 
industry 18 192 тог 118 6 240 29 
Polish men from з Med E 
agriculture 18 233 89 102 539 213 248 


Polish men from 
concentration camps 18 246 63 68 653 167 18-0 


It can be seen from the above table that the higher the level of 
oppression the higher the proportion of extrapunitive responses 
and the lower the proportion of both intro- and impunitive 
responses, Although there are some individual variations (scc 
Appendix) the general positive association between extrapunitive- 
ness and level of oppression, as well as the negative association of 
both intro- and impunitiveness with oppression, are clearly visible. 
It will be seen later that this trend is statistically significant. 

The same data for the Murnau groups are as follows: 


TABLE ХУП 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of D.P. male samples in Murnau, 
grouped according to the direction of aggression 


No. of No. of Percentage of 
Sample Subjects Responses Responses 
‚ E I E I M 
Polish men from in- 
dustry and agriculture 21 253 128 190 495 259 255 
Polish men from con- 
tration camps 21 209 7! 94 644 153 203 
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It can be seen that the proportion of extra-, intro- and impuni- 
tive responses in the Murnau group of mixed subjects, with experi- 
ence of forced labour in industry and agriculture, corresponds al- 
most exactly to the averages between the responses of these two 
groups, treated separately in Kempten. The proportions of re- 
sponses of the: three types of aggression in the Murnau concentra- 
tion camp sample are very close to the proportions of the Kempten 
sample. Thusitis apparent that the differences between U.N.R.R.A. 
camps are negligible, but the differences between groups of people 
representing different levels of former oppression are considerable 
and comparatively stable. 

The fact that the differences between samples representing dif- 
ferent levels of oppression are approximately the same in different 
U.N.R.R.A. camps is very important. It means that they are prob- 
ably real, and do not merely occur by chance. The mathematical 
proof of the significance of these differences will be produced later 
on, 

The data for the two samples of women are as follows: 


TABLE XVIII 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of D.P. female samples in Murnau, 
grouped according to the direction of aggression 


No. of No. Percentage of 
Sample Subjects Responses Responses 
Eval E I 
Polish women from in- 
dustry and agriculture 13 145 72 79 490 2493 267 
Polish women from 


concentration camps 13 185 58 66 599 188 214 


It can be seen that although here we are comparing subjects ofa 
different sex, and although our equated samples consist of one 
random group, and one group that is partly-random, partly- 
sclected on the basis of certain behavioural characteristics, the 
general trends are the same as in the male samples. Women from 
concentration camps are again more extrapunitive, less intro- and 


impunitive than women deported to industry or agriculture. 


(c) Scores grouped according to the type of reaction 


The P.F.S. scores grouped according to type of reaction are 
presented in the following tables: 
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TABLE XIX 
Summary of the P.F.S. scores of the Polish male samples 
in Kempten, grouped according to the type of reaction 


No. of Percentage of 
Sample Subjects Responses Responses 
O-D E-D N-D Total О-О E-D N-P 
Men from industry 18 45 168 126 339 19:3 496 2371 
Men from agri- 
culture 18 44 193 99 336 I$9I 574 295 
Men from concen- 
tration camps 18 54 196 78 328 165 597 238 


As far as we can see, there is a slight tendency towards increas“ | 
ego-defence and decreased need-persistence as we raise the level f 
frustration, In relation to obstacle dominance there are variatio: $ 
but no definite trend. 

x? was calculated to see whether these tendencies are statistic- 
ally significant. The calculation was as follows (expected fre- 
quencies in brackets): 

O-D E-D N-P Total 
Men from industry 45(48:34) 168 (188-25)  126(102:41) 339 


Men from agriculture 44 (47:91) 193 (186:58) 99 (101-51) 336 
Men from concentra- 


tion camps 54 (46:77) 196(1829:14) — 78( 99:08) 328 
143 557 303 1003 
X!-15:1024 


There are four degrees of freedom. x? is therefore significant at the 
o-or level and we can conclude that at least some of the differences 


hips the samples are not merely accidental, but show a definite 
trend. 


This evidence is supported by the data obtained for the male 
subjects in Murnau-Weilheim district: 


TABLE XX 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of the Polish male samples 
in Murnau, grouped according to the type of reaction 


No. of No. of Percentage of 
Sample Subjects Responses Responses 
O-D E-D N-P Total О-О E-D N-P 


Men from industry 

and agriculture 21 69 167 106 342 202 488 зто 
Men from concen- 

tration camps — 2I 56 190 106 352 159 540 go'l 
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Here, again, the differences are slight but in the same direction: 
men from concentration camps are again more ego-defensive and 
slightly less need-persistive than controls with lower levels of frus- 
tration. Only in obstacle dominance does the concentration camp 
group seem to show the opposite tendency, but in this respect the 
Kempten datashowed no definite trend, but merely slight variations. 


TABLE XXI 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of the Polish female samples 
in Murnau, grouped according to the type of reaction 


No. of No. of Percentage of 
Sample Subjects Responses Responses 
O-D E-D N-P Total О-О E-D N-P 

Women from in- 

dustry and agri- 

culture 13 37 117 64 218 170 59 293 
Women from con- н 

centration camps 13 37 113 70 220 168 514 318 


It can be seen that in our female population the differences be- 
tween the samples are smaller than in the male population, and 
the trends go in the opposite direction: women from concentration 
camps are slightly less ego-defensive and more need-persistive than 
the controls. 

Can we conclude that under conditions of stress women are less 
preoccupied with ego-defence and personality integration than are 
men? Can we say that, instead of ruminating over the problem of 
guilt, they are more practically preoccupied with the solution of 
their problems and the satisfaction of their needs? I am afraid that 
even if we increased the size of our samples and collected data more 
statistically impressive than the above, such a conclusion would be 
completely unwarranted. It may very well be that more women 
were selected for deportation to concentration camps because, even 
before imprisonment, they were more insistent on the satisfaction of 
their desires, legally or otherwise. It may be that women with a 
higher standard of personality integration were more likely to be 
arrested, and that, under conditions of stress, their need for ego- 
defence was less pressing than it would have been if the concentra- 
tion camp population had been selected at random. It must be 
admitted that all these questions have had toremain unsolved in the 
face of the inadequate material available in this research. 


Some light may be thrown on the tendencies of our subjects by 
comparison of our data with those obtained by Rosenzweig in the 
samples of normal American subjects. 
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TABLE XXII 
Based on Rosenzweig’s table of Quartiles of the Percent- 
ages of the Various Scoring Categories Found Among 
Normal Subjects (Journ. Personality, XIV, 1945, No. 1) 


No. of 
Sample Subjects Average 
O-D E-D N-P 
Normal Males 100 17 5r5 29:5 
Normal Females 50 20 49 30 


As far as can be judged from these figures, which are strictly 
spcaking not comparable with ours, there are no striking differ- 
ences between our samples and the corresponding American 
samples.! Thus іп conclusion we сап only say, that in our male 
samples we have noticed a slight positive association between level 
of oppression and. ego-defence, and a slight negative association 
between level of oppression and need-persistence. This evidence, 
however, cannot be regarded as conclusive. 


(d) Scores in detail 


Each individual's scores are given in detail in the Appendix. 
Here we present a summary of the results, The mixed answers 
which were included in the tables above by simply considering 
every reaction on its own merits, are given separately here, When 
a response shows more than one reaction, it is classified as ‘mixed’ 
unless both reactions show the same direction of aggression. In 
this case it is classed е?, 1°, or m? respectively. Both ‘not clear’ and 
‘faulty’ responses, which were exc uded from other tables, are 
given here in separate columns, 


TABLE XXIII 

Summary of the P.F.S. scores in detail. Group I denotes 
18 males with a background of forced labour in industry, 
group A—in agriculture, and group C—in concentration 


camps 
E E Eee II I i i? ММ mm? Mix Not Faul- Total 
Clr. ty 
I м 1643 2 16 26 35 5 19 36 450 27 І 3 378 
А 30 18 37 2 5 20 30 о та 42 o 33 3 о 378 
C 29122 и 528 5 26 160 20 29 0 о 17 n M 378 


1 Rosenzweig has recently published new norms for his test (576), based оп а 
larger sample, but these new norms are almost identical with the old ones. He 
has also found that in childhood the trend in the development of the direction 
of aggression is from E to I and M; in the type of reaction the trend is from O- 
D and E-D to N-P (581). Regarded in that light our results indicate that, in 
the pattern of reaction to frustrating experiences, oppression leads to regression. 
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We can see that while not all the differences between the groups 
are suggestive some of them are, namely: ў 

The higher the level of oppression the greater the tendency 
to react towards frustration by blaming others (attitude ‘E’) and 
the less the tendency to blame oneself (attitude АЁ]; 

In respect of need-persistence the concentration camp subjects 
tend to require from others the satisfaction of their needs more 
than either of the other groups; but it is interesting to note that the 
industrial group, although generally less extrapunitive than the 
agricultural group, is nevertheless more extrapunitive in thi 
sphere. It should be pointed out that although the level of oppres- 
sion of the industrial group was in general lower than that of the 
agricultural sample, in one particular, that of institutionalization, 
it was closer to the concentration camp group than were the sub- 
jects allocated to individual farmers. People deported to industry 
lived in labour camps while those deported to agriculture were 
mainly living with individual farmers. 'To avoid clouding the issue 
all subjects not allocated to individual farmers were from the be- 
ginning excluded from my agricultural samples. Thus people 
from industry and concentration camps might be compared to 
children placed in institutions of the oppressive type (the 'institu- 
tion’ of concentration camps being definitely the more oppressive 
of the two), while our subjects from agriculture might be com- 
pared to children put out with very oppressive foster-parents. It 
may be that all institutions, whether benevolent or oppressive, and 
to whatever degree, develop in the individual an attitude of de- 
manding, of expectance that all his needs will—or at least should 
— be satisfied by the institution or by other people. This hypothesis 
is, of course, only tentative, since our material warrants no definite 
conclusions in this respect.” 

People from concentration camps are more reluctant to take . 
responsibility (attitude ʻi’) than are the other groups. j 

They are also less inclined to expect that their problems, will 
be solved and their needs satisfied in the course of time (‘optimis- 
tic’ attitude ‘m’). PLE 6. 

They are less inclined to assume that nobody is guilty in frus- 
trating situations (attitude №). 


1 Already before intelligence testing, when establishin displacement history, 
I asked every subject whether he had been living wi and working for the 
*Bauer' (the farmer), or on a large estate. As in the latter case his situation 
would be different (work in large groups, less personal contact with the boss, 
working hours more or less determined, etc.) he was not included into the 'agri- 
culture’ sample at all. Such cases were not very frequent, however. 

2 On Rorschach test differences between family-reared, institution-reared, 
and schizophrenic children, see Goldfarb (289). The weakness of his study 
seems to be insufficient matching of the groups, equated in age only. 

L 
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They appear to be more egocentric, as they are less inclined to 
regard a situation from several points of view (less mixed answers), 
and find it more difficult to change their point of view and see the 
same situation from another angle, that of a different person (more 
faulty answers). Thus they are less capable of using their intelli- 
gence in conflicting social situations.* 

Before testing any of these tendencies for significance let us see 
whether they will be confirmed by the data of our Murnau 
samples: 


TABLE XXIV 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores in detail. Group IA denotes 
21 subjects with background of forced labour in industry 
or agriculture, group C—in concentration camps 


E E E cc? I I Zi PÈ M'Mm m? Mix. Not Faul- Total 

: Cir. ty 
IA 42 71 13 50 13 12 17 24 25 10 15 42 312 59 5 10 44! 
C 30120 13 72 10 8 3 25 13 о 18 29 21 0 47 9 23 441 


We see that all the tendencies which were suggestive in the 
Kempten samples have reappeared in the Murnau samples. Only 
the differences between industrial and agricultural groups could 
not, technically, be tested here since separate samples from in- 
dustry and from agriculture could not be formed. 

In order to apply the x? test of significance all the responses of 
the subjects from industry and agriculture were lumped together, 
and all the responses of the subjects from concentration camps 
were lumped together. We have, therefore, in the calculations be- 
low, the responses of fifty-seven subjects from industry and agri- 
culture and of thirty-nine subjects from concentration camps. Each 
subject in the concentration camp group has one or two (onc in 
Kempten, two in Murnau) controls having similar personal char- 
acteristics but a different background of displacement. 

Firstly let us see whether the subjects from concentration camps 
give a significantly different number of extrapunitive ego-defen- 
sive responses from those of the controls. x? was calculated to test 
the distribution of extrapunitive, intropunitive and impunitive 
responses of the two groups against the null hypothesis (i.e. against 
the hypothesis that there is no true difference between our two 
samples in this respect). 'The calculation was as follows (expected 
frequencies in brackets): 


1 They also gave more ‘not clear’ answers, and this may be partly due to the 
same factor. Some response might not have been clear because the subject did 
not shift his attention to the point of view of the person whose response he was 


supposed to give. 
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E I4-M Total 
57 subjects from industry 
and agriculture 243 (276:07) 168 (134:93) 411 
39 subjects from concen- 
tration camps 242 (208-93) бо (102-07) 311 
Total 485 237 722 
X? —28:2145 


'Thus x? is highly significant, P is less than 0:001, and the null 
hypothesis has been disproved. The fact that subjects with a back- 
ground of detention in concentration camps gave more responses 
accusing others (E), and less responses admitting guilt (I) or ex- 
pressing the opinion that nobody is to blame (M), cannot be ex- 
plained by sampling fluctuations. 

Similar are the data for need-persistive reactions: 


e i+m Total 
57 subjects from industry 
and agriculture 133 (162-02) 198 (169-98) 331 
39 subjects from concen- 
tration camps 124 (94:98) 70 (99:02) 194 
Total 257 268 525 
x? =27°5534 


x? is again highly significant and we can conclude that the sub- 
jects from concentration camps definitely displayed more often 
than the controls the demand that their needs should be satisfied 
by somebody else (c), and less often the impunitive optimistic 
attitude (m), or the intropunitive willingness to take the responsi- 
bility themselves for the solution of the problem (i). үн 

Finally x? was calculated to test the rigidity and egocentricity 
of the ex-inmates of concentration camps:* 


Mixed Faulty Total 
57 subjects from industry and 
agriculture 119 (10367) 13 (28:33) 13 
39 subjects from concentration 
camps 64 (79:33) 37 (2167) 10! 
Total 183 50 233 
x? =22°8059 


1 The reason why these figures give an estimate of rigidity and egocentricity 
has been given above, in the study of delinquent groups (Chapter 5). It was 


found that delinquents with concentration camps experience are more rigid 
and egocentric than other delinquents. 
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Since some entries are small a correction for continuity were 
introduced. This figure is again much larger than necessary for 
significance at the o-or level. We can conclude that people 
affected by the highest level of oppression have become definitely 
more rigid and egocentric, and less capable of using their intelli- 
gence in conflicting social situations. 


The summary of the women’sscores is given in the following table: 


TABLE XXV 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores in detail. Group IA denotes 
13 female subjects with a background of forced labour in 
industry or agriculture, group C—in concentration camps 


EB’ E Ee е LU 5 А МАЙ ы M’M mm? Міх, №! Faul- Total 


Clr. ty 
AI 21 57 11 24 4 7 1g 8 ài 9 28 19 1: 36 3 8 273 
с 27 бї 8 41 12 о 4 17 12 10 23 17 0 24 6 5 27! 


It can be seen even from a superficial examination of the figures 
above that the differences between the two groups are rather 
smaller than in case of men, and that they are most marked in 
different areas of personality than in the case of men. 

_ Thus women from concentration camps do not seem to be par- 
ticularly more egocentric than the controls (perhaps because 
women do not become more egocentric in stress situations, but 
possibly because egocentric women were less likely to be deported 
to concentration camps). They are also nearly as optimistic as 
the controls (attitude m), while the men were far more pessimistic 
than their controls, 

Suggestive differences are that women from concentration 
camps are more inclined than the controls to emphasize the frus- 
tration suffered, or minimize that inflicted on others (both scored 
as attitude E”); and are less inclined to minimize the frustration 
suffered (attitude ‘M”) or to accept it as beneficial (attitude 1”); 
they are (similarly to men) more inclined than the controls to 
blame others (attitude ‘E’), and less inclined to blame themselves 
(attitude ‘I’), or to assume that nobody is guilty (attitude ‘M’); 
they more frequently than the controls want others to satisfy their 
needs, and are more reluctant to take responsibility themselves. 

To examine the significance of these differences 


У 2 te as 
applied to each: the x* test was 
E' 3 j To 
13 women from industry and I'*M Total 
agriculture ^ А Abs ih. 
13 women from concentration Neg 16 (13:00) )7 
Moi 27 (24-00) 10 (13 00) 37 
Total ———————— 


48 26 74 
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A correction for continuity was applied. Thus, y* (=1 :4024) is not 
significant, and we cannot assume that women from concentration 
camps are more inclined than their controls to emphasize the 
frustration. suffered, instead of minimizing it or accepting it as 
beneficial. The following data refer to ego-defence: 


E I-M Total 
13 women from industry and 
agriculture 57 (62:17) 41 (35°83) 98 
13 women from concentration 
camps 61 (55:83) 27 (32:17) 88 
Иии: EMT PASO PTE SE 
Total 118 68 186 


x? =2:0280, a non-significant figure. 


A corrccüon for continuity was applied. ee 

Thus in the area of ego-defence there is again no statistically 
significant difference between our two samples as there was be- 
tween the men’s group and we cannot say that women from con- 
centration camps are more apt than their controls to blame others 
instead of blaming themselves, or expressing the opinion that no- 
body is to blame. Here are data on need-persistence: 


є 1 Total | 


13 women from industry and 
agriculture 24 (29:85) от (15:15) 45 


13 women from concentration 


camps 41 (35°15) 12 (17:85) 53 
RE NGO PLAT ri 
65 33 98 

x? =5`2660 


This figure is significant, very nearly at the 0:02 level. A correction 
for continuity was applied. We can therefore assume that in our 
samples women from concentration camps are really more in- 
clined than their controls to demand satisfaction of their needs 
from others, and less willing to take responsibility for solving their 
problems themselves. f 
Unfortunately, even with a large x’, we cannot claim that our 
sample has acquired these characteristics 1n the camps. As they ме 
not а random sample, it is theoretically possible that women wit! 
this attitude of demanding and unwillingness to take responsi- 
bility, were more likely to get arrested and deported. Even if such 
attitudes did not contribute to their arrest (it is very unlikely that 
they would), they may be highly correlated with other traits like 
aggressiveness, rebelliousness, anti-authoritarian outlook, etc., 
which might very probably have led to their imprisonment. 
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Our conclusion, therefore, is that whatever the size of the x? we 
can offer no definite evidence for the formation of certain types 
of reaction among women under the influence of oppression. ‘The 
suggested trends are towards a stronger tendency to regard am- 
biguous social situations as frustrating to the subject, to blame and 
accuse others but not herself, and especially to demand from 
others the satisfaction of her needs instead of taking the responsi- 
bility on herself. 


(e) Subjects with more than 50 per cent extrapunitive responses 
The data presented in the following tables require no comment: 


TABLE XXVI 


Men in Kempten with more than 50 per cent extra- 
punitive responses 


Percentage of 


No. of Subjects Subjects 
Í E>50% E<50% Е >50% Е <50% 
Polish men from industry 9 9 50 50 
Polish men from agriculture тт 7 D 39 
Polish men from concentra- 
tion camps 15 3 83 17 
TABLE XXVII 


Men in Murnau with more than 50 per cent extra- 
punitive responses 


Д Percentage of 
No. of Subjects Subjects 
E>50% Е <50%, Е >50% E<50% 


Polish men from industry 
and agriculture 12 

Polish men from concen- р] m 
tration camps 20 I 95 5 


TABLE XXVIII 


Men in both U.N.R.R.A. districts with more than 
50 per cent extrapunitive responses 


х Percentage o 

Ё No. of Mun Subjects 4 
>50% % “Бсво° 

Polish men from industry : ioo Bow fisso te 
and agriculture 2 2 

Polish men from concen- * г 55 
tration camps 35 4 go 


44 


10 
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TABLE XXIX 
Women with more than 50 per cent extrapunitive 
responses 
Percentage of 
No. of Subjects Subjects 
E>50% E<50% E>50% E<50% 
Polish women from industry 


and agriculture 7 6 Dt 46 
Polish women from concen- 
tration camps 9 4 69 31 


It can be seen that the higher the level of oppression the greater 
the relative number of subjects giving more than 50 per cent extra- 
punitive responses. Male samples appear to differ more than 
female samples. The figures in the samples, especially in the last 
ones, are small, but the trend is always in the same direction, 1n- 
dicating the existence of an association between the level of oppres- 
sion and extrapunitiveness. The significance of this trend has been 
tested elsewhere. 


(E) Scores of direction of aggression: mixed answers excluded 
As with the delinquents, we shall discard here all the mixed 
responses. Tables containing only those responses which show one 
direction of aggression are presented below. Only the general 
direction of aggression is indicated without any regard to the type 
of reaction (whether obstacle-dominant, ego-defensive or need- 
persistive). 
TABLE XXX 
Summary of the P.F.S. scores of the D.P. samples, grouped 
according to the direction of aggression, with mixed 
answers excluded 


E 1 M % E Difference 


Kempten men from 


industry 266 + 69 ice 46-761 

Kempten men from 9:273 
agriculture 195 73 80 56034 826 

Kempten men from bv 
concentration camps 230 55 59 66:860 

Murnau men from industry 
and agriculture 202 98 92 5153! 

Murnau men from concen- Uo 
tration camps 255 49 68 68-548 

erri women from in- 58 gr] 
dustry and agriculture 121 55 i 

Мий odis from con- dien 


centration camps 1605 б Do 62801 
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Our general conclusions are that: 

When we discard the mixed responses nearly all the differences 
between comparable samples of the D.P. population increase. 

The differences between the men are greater than between the 
women, whether the concentration camp group is compared with 
the mixed group from industry and agriculture, or with both non- 
concentration camp Kempten groups taken together. 


(g) Scores of direction af aggression: further modification. 


Here the scoring variants E and J will be discarded! to give the 
more concentrated forms of aggression only. The impunitive 
scores are not affected by this modification. 


TABLE XXXI 


Summary of the P.F.S. scores of the D.P. samples grouped 
according to the direction of the most explicit aggression 


E TUO %Е ^ Difference 
Kempten men from 
industry І 150 63 тоо 47°923 
Kempten men from 9:174 
agriculture 177 53 80 57:097 
Kempten men from 14:239 
concentration camps ТОЛ 190 59 71:336 
Murnau men from industry Н 
and agriculture 189 74 92 53:239 
Murnau men from con- T d 19'216 
centration camps 242 2 68 : f 
diee MS Eon in- у à s 
ustry and agriculture — rro 16 
Мигпап women from con- Ei a б? 15:071 
centration camps 153 28 50 66:234 


Here the differences between comparable samples have again 
been increased, except for the difference between the Kempten 
industry and agriculture groups. The differences between the men 
are still greater than between the women, The percentage of extra- 
punitive responses in the Kempten industry and agriculture groups 
taken together is almost the same as in the Murnau mixed group. 
The concentration camp samples in Kempten and in Murnau are 
also nearly equal. 

Thus in whatever way we present our data: taking all the atti- 
tudes into account, discounting mixed answers, or choosing only 
the most explicit forms of aggression, the general trends remain 
the same. They are: the greater the oppression, the stronger the 
extrapunitive tendencies of individuals, both male and female, and 


1 The reasons for adopting this procedure have already been given (p. 25). 


1 
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the weaker their intro- and impunitive tendencies. The differences 
between subjects from different levels of oppression are greater 
when only the more concentrated forms of aggression are con- 
sidered, than when all the test attitudes are taken into account. 

The differences between various U.N.R.R.A. districts are so 
small as to be virtually non-existent. We may therefore say that all 
our subjects lived for the year after the liberation in controlled en- 
vironments tending to affect them in the same way. The test situa- 
tion was, especially for field work, rather well controlled, and 
should not have invalidated the results. 


(h) Scores of extrapunitiveness and measures of significance 

From the preceding paragraphs we learned that individuals in- 
fluenced by different levels of oppression differ on the Picture- 
Frustration Study in specific tendencies, and in general traits. We 
have seen that some of these differences are significant: the greater 
the oppression the greater the number of ego-defensive responses 
and the smaller of need-persistive; the greater the tendency to 
blame and accuse others, the less to blame oneself and feel guilty, 
etc. Now we shall see whether the general—and most important— 
tendency of extrapunitiveness (or the total amount of aggression 
directed outwards) is significantly different in groups of people 
subjected to different levels of oppression. 

The general amount of extrapunitiveness is regarded as the 
most important personality trait to be considered in our study be- 
cause it is a general tendency, and as such more important than 
specific attitudes, and may be, as opposed to attitudes, regarded as 
an clement of personality, independent of specific objects or values; 
because under conditions of oppression it is more dynamic than 
intro- or impunitiveness, as it 18 gaining strength while the others 
are becoming weaker; because it is, under different degrees of op- 
pression, negatively correlated with both intro- and impunitive- 
ness, while the correlation between these latter traits, calculated 
for forty-two subjects representing various levels of oppression, 
proved to be positive and significant at the ‘or level (for the male 
groups in Kempten it was *455)5 because extrapunitiveness, rep- 
resenting the total amount of aggression directed outwards, may pes 
theoretically regarded as an important factor from the point of view 
of the psychological aspect of civilization; and because it has proved 
to be an important factor distinguishing antisocial individuals from 
the ‘normal’ population. ү пі 

An identical procedure to that used for calculating the signifi- 
cance of the difference between delinquents and non-delinquents 
was adopted in the study of the equated samples of Displaced 
Persons. 


1 Compare Allport’s views (22, 23) on a more general and theoretical level. 
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Every individual in each equated sample was given a score of 
extrapunitiveness, which was the amount of extrapunitive re- 
sponses expressed as a percentage of his total number of responses. _ 

The individual scores of extrapunitiveness of the Kempten 
groups were as follows: 


Concentration 


No. Industry Agriculture Camps 

I 69 ` 68 81 

2 32 38 75 

3 55 59 45 

4 ДӨ Sorts 86 

5 37 64 63 

6 13 40 52 

7 34 48 52 

8 69 51 57 

9 50 58 32 

10 41 8о 82 

II 60 38 : 63 

12 бо 58 бо 

13 17 75 72 

E 50 38 77 

х 42 65 85 

5 38 50 45 

17 45 59 77 

18 54 48 Ji 
E з SS 
Total 841 970 1175 
Mean 46:7222 53:888 65:2778 
Variance —— 2568007 171-6340 2439772 
S.E. 1472667 95252 13:0654 


The difference between the means of the industry and agricul- 
ture groups is 7:1667, between the agriculture and concentration 
camp groups—1 1:3889, and between the industry and concentra- 
Pn camp groups—18:5556. The respective Standard Errors of - 

ese differences are: 4:8787, 4/8167 and 5:2851. Critical Ratios 

arc therefore: for the industry and agriculture groups—t -4690, for 
the agriculture and concentration camp groups—2:3645 for the 
industry and concentration camp groups—3:5111. 
‚ We may therefore conclude that the concentration camp group 
is definitely more extrapunitive than either the industry or the 
agriculture group (according to Fisher’s ‘t’ table the differences are 
significant at the o-o2 and the o-or level respectively), but the dif- 
ference between the industry and agriculture groups is merely 
suggestive (with a probability around 0*1). 


1 Only responses classified as ‘not clear’ or ‘faulty’ were excluded. 
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Analogous calculations were made for the Murnau groups (male 
and female): 


Men 7 Women 
. Ind. and Conc. Ind. and Conc. 
No. Agric. Camps Agric. Camps 
1 55 58 22 59 
2 54 61 39 88 
3 42 64 41 40 
4 69 76 71 42 
5 57 58 48 78 
6 41 88 59 72 
7 52 30 „бї 64 
8 22 57 48 48 
9 48 72 20 65 
10 56 64 54 85 
11 46 86 62 59 
ET 3o "S 52 43 
I$ 64 7! 59 50 
es 48 53 59 50 
15 50 бї 59 50 
16 54 70 59 50 
2] 59 64 59 50 
x 59 64 59 50 
19 29 60 59 50 
cu 43 59 59 S2 
21 62 68 59 50. 
Total 1040 1354 636 793 
Mean +5238 64-4762 48:9231 61-0000 
Variance Озо 142°8619 23075833 262:6667 


S.E.* 6:7791 6-8029 17-7372 209282: 


The difference between the two samples of men (one with a 
background of labour in industry or agriculture, one with a back- 
ground of concentration camps) is 149524 between the two 
samples of women—12'0769. Respective Standard Errors of these 
differences are: 3:6854 and 6:1660. Critical Ratios are therefore: 
40572 and 1:9586. The difference between the samples of men 
is highly significant, between the samples of women 1$ suggestive, 
but not significant (probability between 0-1 and 0:05). 

Since the Critical Ratio of the women's samples is very near to 
significance at the 0:05 level, an attempt was made to obtain that 
significance by recalculating the scores of extrapunitivencss, dis- 
regarding all mixed responses scored E and I, As we know the dif- 
ference between the two samples in respect of more explicit aggres- 
sion is greater than when all the mixed, Ё and J responses are 
included. = 

The sums of the revised scores of extrapunitivencss were: 671 
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for the industry and agriculture sample, and 853 for the concen- 
tration camps sample. ‘The means were 51-6153 and 65-6153, Stan- 
dard Errors squared 22-3974 and 22-8910 respectively. The differ- 
ence between the means increased to 14:00, but its Standard 
Error also increased to 6-7296. The resulting ‘t’ of 2:0804 is slightly 
greater than in the original calculation, but still fails to reach the 
level of significance. Thus when we took only the most explicit 
forms of aggression, we certainly increased the difference between 
the two samples but we also increased the individual differences. 

The Critical Ratio was calculated (without the above modifica- 
tion) for a group comprising all the male subjects with concentra- 
tion camp experience (N—39) and a group comprising all the 
male subjects with backgrounds of industry or agriculture (N— 
57):' Critical Ratio is highly significant: *t—5:2205; sums of the 
scores were 2529 and 2851, means 64-8462 and 50:0175, Standard 
Errors squared 4:7537 and 3:3148 respectively; the difference be- 
tween the means was 14°8287 and its Standard Error 2:8405. 

In conclusion we may say that several years of imprisonment in 
concentration camps has affected a random Polish male popula- 
tion by significantly increasing its tendency to direct aggression 
outwards in conflicting social situations of the Picture-Frustration. 
Study type. This increase is significant even when calculated not 
against the original tendencies of that population—such a calcula- 
tion was obviously impossible—but against a group of controls 
who themselves had spent several years under conditions of oppres- 
sion and may be suspected of a similar tendency. 

The evidence concerning women is inconclusive because the 
concentration camp population of women cannot be regarded as 
a random population; its sample is therefore not strictly com- 
parable with the equated sample of women with backgrounds of 
labour in industry and agriculture, the latter representing a more 
or less random population. The samples of women were small, and 
the difference between them was statistically non-significant. The 
data suggest, however, that imprisonment in concentration ca mps 
DUM Polish women in much the same way as the men; 

igh there are some differences between the two sexes in the 
more specific attitudes and traits developed under oppression. ` 

There is some evidence that deportation to agriculture, in- 
volving definitely more oppressive treatment than deportation to 
industry, produced, in effect, more extrapunitive tendencies. The 
evidence based on the two equated samples of Polish men is sug- 
gestive, but did not reach statistical significance, That is not to 

say, however, that significance would not be reached if we could 
increase the size of the samples. 


1 Concentration camp subj i i 
jects in Kempten had two controls each, in 
Murnau one control each. j p 
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2. THE EFFECT OF INTELLIGENCE AND SOCIAL STATUS 


(a) The professional and working classes—are they different? 


An accurate equation of the samples of Displaced Persons was 
considered necessary in the study of the influence of oppression on 
certain aspects of personality, because we feared that the equated 
personal characteristics were correlated with some of the tenden- 
cies we were trying to measure. 

We could not test the influence of imprisonment in concentra- 
tion camps on extrapunitiveness by comparing Jews from the pro- 
fessional classes who had been deported to these camps, with 
Polish peasants deported to agriculture. Even if we found that the 
concentration camps sample was significantly more extrapunitive, 
we should not know if this extrapunitiveness had been caused by 
the type of displacement or by the characteristics of the group. 
Perhaps Jews are more extrapunitive than Poles, ‘intelligentsia’ 
more so than peasants, subjects with a higher IQ. more so than 
dull ones, etc. 

Therefore the study of Displaced Persons was confined to people 
of one national and religious group, while other important charac- 
teristics (age, sex, intelligence, education, profession, etc.) were 
distributed and combined in the same way, in each of the samples 
to be compared. н 

Now, in order to measure the actual effect of certain charac- 
teristics on extrapunitiveness, we shall equate our two groups 1n · 
respect of the type of displacement, but differentiate them accord- 
ing to some of these characteristics. 3 

With uniformity of nationality, religion and sex in our samples, 


swer the above question two groups of Polish men were selected 
on a completely different basis. In both groups there was the same 
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measured by the Otis Alpha Test.! When compared, both groups 
of eighteen subjects each, showed the same percentage (60 per 
cent) of extrapunitive answers. Thus intelligence, education, pro- 
fession and social standing seemed to have less effect, if any, on 
the extrapunitiveness of Displaced Persons than the years of 
deportation. 

The performance of the groups in respect of intro-and im- 
punitive responses was also similar. The exact percentages of 
responses of the three directions of aggression were (the profes- 
sional group first): extrapunitive 60-2410 and 60-3053, intropuni- 
bh RE and 18-5751, impunitive 20-2410 and 21-1196 respec- 
tively. 

The only difference between the two groups was that subjects 
from the professional classes gave a slightly greater number of 
mixed responses and fewer unclear and faulty responses than sub- 
jects from the working class. 

Thus in response to the same number of picture-situations sub- 
jects from the professional group gave 415 answers adequate for 
scoring, while working class subjects gave only 393 such answers. 
This difference is very small and quite understandable since, as 
was pointed out earlier, the intellectual factor plays a certain role 
in the number of mixed, unclear and faulty responses. People 
with a higher IQ and a better education could more easily under- 
stand the situations, express themselves more clearly, and give 
more complex statements (therefore more mixed responses) than 
the others. The fact that the difference between the two groups 
was, nevertheless, very small, suggests that other personality fac- 
tors—like those of egocentricity and rigidity—were not actively 
differentiating between the two groups.? 

To sum up, with backgrounds of displacement equated, subjects 
from the professional classes showed the same strength of the ten- 
dencies to direct aggression outwards or inwards, or to repress it, 
as did the working class subjects with poorer education and lower 
intelligence, 

The only and very slight difference between the two groups con- 
cerned the total number of responses, That difference can be 
attributed to the intellectual factor alone, and did not affect the 
measurement of the main tendencies with which we are concerned. 
Whatever the total number of responses the percentages of E, I 

1 As a matter of fa i 
used had a radi ed Oh RIO once een кече 


? It is interesting to note that in respect of the num 
for scoring the difference between the ‘intelligentsia’ cx aoe no goa 
which may be attributed to the intellectual factor, was only 22 in 008 responses, 
while the difference between the concentration camp and the control group in 
Murnau, not attributable to the intellectual factor since both groups were 
equated in intelligence and education, was 47 in 975 responses, 


as the type of test 
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and M must always add up to 100 and it is only their relative 
strength which is of interest to us. 

I must admit I did not expect to find no difference between 
these two groups. I expected—and I still think it was a reasonable 
expectation—that the subjects from the professional group would 
be definitely less extrapunitive.t Although the Picture-Frustration 
Study attempts to measure the strength of the actual tendencies to 
direct aggression outwards, or inwards, or to repress it, I expected 
that in the test results these tendencies would be at least partly dis- 
torted by upbringing and the cultural background. Although the 
subjects were not asked to describe how they would actually be- 
have in the social situations depicted in the test, one could expect 
that even their first associations would be influenced by their good 
or bad manners. People in the upper classes of society are taught 
to observe good manners rather more strictly; therefore in actual 
situations similar to those (at least some of those) represented in 
the P.F.S. they might be expected to say ‘I am sorry more often 
even if they did not feel it (no real attitude I); or, when hurt, to 
say: ‘It does not matter’ (attitude M’) when, in actual fact, they 
were angry. : 

Similarly one might expect that people with a higher IQ would 
be able to regard the situations of the test more objectively, avoid- 
ing extrapunitive responses in situations which do not call for 
them. They may also be expected to be less frustrated since their 
abilities have enabled them to cope more efficiently with the diffi- 
culties of life. Я | 

The results of the test did not confirm these expectations. It is 
true that people with higher IQ and social status seldom used bad 
language in the test responses, but their use of more sophisticated 
expressions did not make them less extrapunitive. Manual workers 
or peasants often used expressions which might be offensive to 
sensitive ears, but after having called somebody ‘a bastard in one 
situation a subject would admit in the next that he himself was ‘a 
crazy fool'. C 

Contrasted with this was the performance of a middle-aged 
woman with university education? who was (as revealed in the 
interview) very proud of having preserved good manners in the 
concentration camp in spite of the appalling conditions. Her 
T.A.T. stories were indicative of literary abilities, and the P.F.S. 

1 It musi in a highly selected sample of mentally defective 
juvenile pudiese dr Foulds (225) the impunitive subjects proved to 
be significantly less intelligent than the others. This relationship, however, may 
be regarded as limited to mental defectives. It is a well-known fact that among 
psychiatric cases of subnormal intelligence those relatively more intelligent are 
more aggressive. But it does not follow that people of normal or superior in- 


telligence are still more aggressive. t р 
? Not included into the sample as she was not of Polish nationality. 
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showed no rude or uncontrolled aggressiveness. Nevertheless she 
was extremely extrapunitive, as in practically every situation she 
indirectly but definitely implied that somebody else, never herself, 
was to blame and should do something for her. This attitude was 
only superficially covered by such introductory phrases as ‘I am 
awfully sorry to say so, but . . .’; then would follow a carefully 
worded statement intended to convey that the lady was very 
much upset by the incident, which was caused by somebody else, 
and she would be ‘extremely grateful’ if he would be ‘so kind’ as to 
remove the frustration of which he was guilty. 

Thus even exquisite manners were unable to conceal a tendency 
to direct aggression outwards as measured by the P.F.S. This ten- 
dency may not be so obvious in the actual behaviour of sophisti- 
cated subjects, but it can still be easily detected and measured by 
the test. The driving force of aggression is probably equally great 
in the different social classes, even though its expression may vary; 
and it is to be feared that although this woman managed to retain 
her good manners, her personality was nevertheless affected by 
oppression. She perceived the conflicting social situations and 
judged them in a different way from that which might be expected 
of a normal woman with a normal life history. 


(b) The professional and working classes—are they influenced by displace- 
ment in a different way? 


There was hardly a question in the present study on which I 
could speculate less than this. Regarding other problems my ex- 
pectations were sometimes wrong; but at least I had some basis 
for making them. The problem presented in this paragraph 
allowed only for such far-reaching speculations that I felt disin- 
clined to make them. When I myself lived in a Soviet camp in the 
north, I observed the other inmates, belonging to various classes 
of society, but I admit I arrived at no definite or even tentative 
conclusions. That these people were changing under displacement 
and oppression I could see clearly enough although I myself was 
doubtless changing also. But to estimate the degree of change in my 
own or other social classes was beyond my capacity. 

I was quite sincere in the interviews I held with Displaced Per- 
sons in Germany, when on many occasions I admitted that I did 
not know whether one of the groups had undergone a deeper or a 
different change from the others. When I asked the opinion of 
various subjects, they often threw the question back: What did I 


1 I expected, for instance, subjects from the intelligentsia to be less extra- 
punitive than workers—they were not; I expected dile to exhibit atti- 
tude E more frequently than normals—they did not; I expected the difference 
between the concentration camps samples and the controls to be greater in thc 
female than in the male population—it was smaller, etc. 


a 
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think? When I said I did not know, my answer was accepted with 
_ a smile of incredulity. They ‘knew’. 

But this ‘knowledge’, or rather belief, was totally different in 
subjects representing different strata of society. People from the 
professional group argued that education and intelligence allowed 
them to resist disintegration, and pointed to various incidents in 
support of their point. The subject interviewed was, himself, ‘not 
changed at all’, and the members of his social class behaved, with 
some exceptions, ‘all right’; but, ‘if you could have seen these un- 
educated people—they were quite wild in the camps!’ 

A similar argument was put forward by the subjects from the 
working class. ‘I have always been tough’—went the usual argu- 
ment—‘and so were most of my comrades. But these doctors, pro- 
fessors and the like! They went quite mad when they were beaten 
or had nothing to eat. Look at them even now—they are not at 
all normal. I never knew them like that when I was in Poland.’ 

The only conclusion I could draw from the interviews was, that 
subjects from all social strata tended to deny their own psychologi- 
cal change, to minimize the change within their social class, and 
to emphasize the change in other classes of society, The only way 
to solve the problem was to attempt to measure the change within 
each social class separately, and to compare the Critical Ratios. 

In order to calculate the Critical Ratios, the scores of 36 sub- 
jects (18 subjects from the professional classes and 18 from the 
working class) were examined, and they were divided into four 
groups, of 9 subjects each.! , 

Nine subjects from the professional group with a background of 
detention in concentration camps were compared with nine con- 
trols with backgrounds of forced labour in industry or agriculture. 
Similarly the two groups from the working class were compared 
with each other. The results are tabulated below. 


TABLE XXXII 


Differences between P.F.S. scores of extrapunitiveness of 
subjects from concentration camps and their controls 
grouped according to social class 


Professional Class Working Class us 
Diff. betw. Tts Standard Critical Diff. betw. Its Standard Critical 
the Means Error Ratio the Means Error Ratio 


14556 воб. 900900 ВО О 9371 наво 


! The number of subjects from the working class could have been ese 
but I had only nine subjects from the professional classes with a backgroun vs 
detention in concentration camps who had exactly matching controls wit 
backgrounds of forced labour in industry or agriculture. 


M 
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It can be seen that there is not much difference between the two 
classes. Although within the professional group the difference be- 
tween the means is slightly greater and the corresponding Critical 
Ratio significant at the 0-02 level, while within the working class 
the Critical Ratio is significant only at the 0-05 level, the difference 
between the two Ratios cannot be regarded as significant and may 
be due to chance. We can conclude, therefore, that both social 
classes were affected by imprisonment in concentration camps 
approximately in the same way and to the same degree. 


(c) Are the scores of the controls correlated? 


Although, as we have seen, there are no significant differences 
between social classes in. respect of direction of aggression or sus- 
ceptibility to psychic changes under conditions of oppression, there 
may still be some association between certain combinations of per- 
sonal characteristics, such as age, intelligence, education, profession, 
district of residence, etc., and the direction of aggression. We have 
seen that the fact that two subjects belong to different social classes 
does not make them different in the predominant direction of 
their aggression. So, if they belong to the same social class we can- 
not necessarily expect them to be alike in this respect. 

Now we shall see whether the two controls, matched not only in 
social class but in other characteristics as well, are likely to re- 
semble each other in their reactions to the P.F.S. problems. It can 
be assumed that if there is any significant association between the 
direction of aggression and any one of the personal characteristics 
which varied within the samples,' this association should express 
itself in a positive coefficient of correlation between the pairs of 
controls, whether that association be positive or negative, lincar or 
curvilinear. The same applies to any combinations of these charac- 
teristics. 

_ To give an example, let us assume that there is a positive asso- 
ciation between age and extrapunitiveness up to the age of twenty- 
five, and a negative one after thirty. That would mean that in all 
our pairs of controls under twenty-five the older the pair the more 
extrapunitive it is—the correlation between the extrapunitive 
scores of the controls is positive since both of them are affected by 
age in the same manner and contributes to the total correlation in 
a positive way. Between twenty-five and thirty there is no correla- 
tion. After thirty the older the pair the less extrapunitive it is—but 
again the correlation between the scores of the controls will be 
positive, since always both controls are affected by the age factor 
in the same way, though in a different direction. 


! Like age, intelligence, district of Poland, etc., but not nationality, religion 
or sex which were held constant. х 
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Thus if there is any association, positive or negative, between age 
and extrapunitiveness, and our pairs of controls are equated in 
age, there should be a positive correlation between extrapunitive 
scores for the pairs of controls. If, in addition, there is an associa- 
tion between extrapunitiveness and intelligence, our pairs of con- 
trols, being equated in intelligence, should give still more positively 
correlated scores of extrapunitiveness. A non-significant correla- 
tion would mean that neither age, intelligence, education, nor 
profession, etc., separately or combined, are associated with extra- 
punitiveness in any significant way. A significant positive correla- 
tion would mcan that at least one of these factors, or their com- 
bination, is related to extrapunitiveness. A negative significant 
correlation cannot theoretically be expected: if the two subjects 
have certain characteristics in common we may expect that, in 
addition, they will have another characteristic in common. But 
there is no reason to expect that they will be likely to differ in re- 
spect of that additional characteristic more than by pure chance. 

To calculate the coefficient of correlation between the scores of 
the pairs of controls two samples of men (21 subjects each) and 
two samples of women (1g subjects each) were examined. Every 
subject was given his score of extrapunitiveness (representing 
the percentage of extrapunitive responses in the total of his 
responses). The product-moment correlation was calculated. 

The correlation coefficient for the samples of men was found to 
be as small as -040, for the samples of women it was '172. Neither 
of these coefficients is significant, or even suggestive. 

We can therefore conclude that within the limits of this research 
no association could be traced between extrapunitiveness and any 
of the personal characteristics which I had taken so much trouble 
to equate, 


In order to eliminate the influence of these factors and justify 
the claim that the differences between my samples of Displaced 
Persons may be only due to the influence of the type of displace- 
ment, I spent more time and certainly more energy on the careful 
selection of the subjects than on the testing itself, and had to reduce 
very considerably the size of the samples. Out of the possible T. 
lation of about 4,500 Displaced Persons only 150 were finally 
selected as suitable for the study of the equated samples. Now it 
appears that all this work was of little importance; and if our 
samples had not been equated at all, the results would probably 
have been the same, the samples bigger, and the statistical signifi- 
cance easier to obtain. ^ 

Such conclusions would not be justified, however. We know 
now that our pairs of controls are not correlated, and that there- 
fore they are unaffected by the personal characteristics which 
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I had taken the trouble to equate, but we could not start with such 
an assumption. 

Furthermore, we know that our subjects are uncorrelated, but 
we have already excluded all subjects under a certain age, intelligence 
quotient, etc., and we have excluded certain professions because 
there were no controls for their representatives. It may be, for in- 
stance, that the very young or the very old people are less extra- 
punitive than those within the middle range, it may be that law- 
yers are extrapunitive, priests impunitive, and undertakers intro- 
punitive. Our lack of correlation is limited to our samples and it 


may be that if we changed the samples, introduced the members of 


different professions, the young people, etc., a correlation would 
arise. 

To illustrate the possibility that at least certain professions may 
be correlated with certain types of reaction to frustration, I may 
quote two cases of subjects who had been in concentration camps 
but for whom I could find no controls. One was a Roman Catholic 
priest, the other a public prosecutor. 

The priest gave P.F.S. responses of a predominantly impunitive 
type: 43 per cent of his responses were impunitive, 31 per cent 
extrapunitive, and 26 per cent intropunitive. He was the only sub- 
ject with a background of imprisonment in concentration camps 
whose percentage of impunitive responses exceeded that of extra- 

unitive ones. Among fifty-four other ex-concentration camp sub- 
jects included in the samples, as well as among still more numerous 
subjects for whom no controls were found, not a single one ap- 
proached that pattern of response.! 

The public prosecutor on the other hand gave a pattern which 
was well above the average in extrapunitiveness. He gave 80 per 
cent extrapunitive, 5 per cent intropunitive, and 15 per cent im- 
punitive responses. Nevertheless his behaviour as far as I could 
Judge from personal observation (I was in daily contact with him 
for some time) was far from antisocial. He was one of the most 
idealistic and enthusiastic young men I met in the D.P. camps, al- 
though rather intolerant of the weaknesses of others and insisting 
that they should unhesitatingly follow his lofty principles of be- 
haviour. When they did not, he would get very angry. 

, These examples may be of no importance. One cannot general- 
ize from one priest and one prosecutor. But I quote them because, 
from my knowledge of Catholic priests in Poland, and of public 


1 There was only one ex-concentration camp subject i itive 
(but not impunitive) tendencies proved " s D prod or anh 
He was a carpenter, a very shy and kind-hearted little man who was so co- 
operative that after having finished all his tests he came back on subsequent 
days to ask me whether I did not need him any more. He was quite willing to 
be tested again, if that were of any use to me. 
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prosecutors as I knew them during my practice, at the Warsaw Bar, 
I should say that both these subjects corresponded to the general 
pattern of behaviour accepted in their professions. 

Polish people are probably not more tolerant than other nations, 
but in one sphere, that of religion, their tolerance has been re- 
markable throughout history, and that tradition has been main- 
tained by their priests. There has been no inquisition in Poland, no 
religious wars; and before she lost her independence, Poland was 
the refuge of many religious sects, and of Jews and Moslems, per- 
secuted elsewhere in Europe. 

The Polish priests.have maintained the tradition of tolerance not 
only in problems of dogma. Even the numerous jokes about par- 
sons describe them as kind-hearted figures, jovial, with a sense of 
humour, and no sense of sin. For their red cheeks they are often 
mockingly nicknamed ‘tomatoes’, and their round figures reflect 
their psychological characteristics. When, after confession, they 
pronounce: ‘Ego te absolvo a peccatis tuis’, I have never doubted 
that they mean it. The impunitive attitude of the Polish priest I 
tested, maintained in spite of his imprisonment, may well be 
characteristic of his profession in Poland.* ; ? 

The job of the public prosecutor on the other hand, is not that 
of forgiving and forgetting—he must accuse, and extrapunitiveness 
is a part of his profession. A good public prosecutor may be 
thought of as an individual who has sublimated his aggression and 
directed his extrapunitive tendencies not against authority, but 
against all wrongdoers. He may be as prone to external conflicts 
as a delinquent, but in any conflict between delinquents and 
society he remains on the side of society. The delinquent and the 
psychopath might be conceived as exemplifying dispersed aggres- 
sion, directed against all external agents, including authority. 
Finally the revolutionary may exemplify aggression directed 
mainly against authority. But external conflicts and extrapuni- 
tiveness are probably characteristic of all of them. A 

None of the above problems could be solved, or even attacked, in 
the course of this study. They have only been presented as indi- 
cating some of the additional complications and difficulties met 
with, and at the same time as sufficiently important in themselves 
to require further study. Unfortunately experimental research on 
the personality structure of various professions and social Шаша 
is as much lacking as in the field of ‘national character’. The 
need for further research in both these fields cannot be over- 
stressed. 


! It does not follow that Poles are generally impunitive, nor that priests ай 
side Poland are. This observation is confined to one profession within one 
country. 
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3. OTHER EVIDENCE ON THE INFLUENCE OF OPPRESSION 
ON AGGRESSION 


As far as I know no other experimental study of oppression and 
its influence on aggression has been made. There are, however, 
numerous studies dealing with similar problems which may be 
grouped into: (a) general studies of psychological changes in 
prisoners in concentration camps and prisoners of war; and (b) 
studies testing the frustration-aggression hypothesis, and experi- 
mental studies of autocratic and democratic atmospheres. No com- 
plete survey of this literature will be given here; but some of the 
more outstanding studies and those which are particularly relevant 
to this research, whether with regard to method, material or re- 
sults, will be briefly mentioned. 


(a) Studies of concentration camps and related subjects 


Among the studies of the psychological aspects of concentration 
camps that by Bettelheim (73), who himself spent a year in Dachau 
and Buchenwald, seems to be the most remarkable. It has been 


referred to several times in this book and it presents a wealth of 


shrewd observation which can hardly be summarized. 

The population whose reactions are described in Bettelheim's 
study is different from that of my research. It is predominantly a 
German population, and Bettelheim observes that those Germans 
who were neither criminals nor politically active against the Nazis 

. did not question the wisdom of the German law and authorities, 
but persistently thought that they themselves were being perse- 
cuted by mistake. This could hardly apply to Displaced Persons 
who did not identify themselves with the Nazi régime. The Dis- 
placed Persons questioned the Nazi authority from the very begin- 
ning and they never, or only at the very end, reached what Bettel- 
heim describes as ‘the final stage of adjustment to the camp situa- 
tion’ when the prisoner ‘had changed his personality so as to 
accept as his own the values of the Gestapo’. It cannot be denied, 
however, that many prisoners, irrespective of their nationality, 
took from the Gestapo some values mentioned by Bettelheim: the 
belief that none of them was any better than the others, the vocabu- 
lary of aggression and humiliation, the contemptuous attitude to- 
wards weaklings, and the whole pattern of behaviour when in 
charge of other prisoners. 

Among the more general psychological mechanisms Bettelheim 
gives many valuable observations on regression to infantile be- 
haviour, on projection, to which he also refers in his study on the 
dynamism of anti-Semitism in Gentiles and Jews (74) based on his 
own experiences, All that has been said here on the development of 
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extrapunitiveness in the concentration camp situation can be sum- 
marized in one short paragraph, from Bettelheim’s study: “They 
felt that they had atoned for any past shortcomings in their rela- 
tions to their families and friends, and for any changes which might 
occur in them; in this way they were free from accepting any 
responsibility in this respect, and free from any guilt-feelings; and 
so they felt freer to hate other people, even their own families, for 
their defects." 

Other studies of concentration camp psychology also confirm 
our findings. Thus Bondy (93) mentions a complete loss of self- 
control, a ruthless struggle of ‘each against all’, envy and hate, un- 
reliability, distrust and egocentricity as general products of intern- 
ment. Friedman (263) discusses the sense of guilt at having re- 
mained alive when so many others had died which he found uni- 
versal among the Jewish survivors. Bloch (87) describes the forma- 
tion of specific attitudes, normally not found in institutions of de- 
tention; unfortunately he does not define these attitudes very 
clearly. Thompson (682) mentions suspicion and anxicty for per- 
sonal safety as an outstanding feature of the camp’s psychology. A 
short study by Niremberski (502) describes the ‘concentration camp 
mentality’ as characterized by aggressiveness and by lack of family 
ties, of responsibility, ethics and a sense of values, He also men- 
tions that men seem to change more than women, which appears 
to confirm our findings—we also found greater differences in men 
than in women, It must be said, however, that the same factor 
which affected our research and made any difference between the 
two sexes, in respect of the direction of aggression, unreliable, was 
also active in Belsen where Niremberski made his observations. We 
found that our sample of women was not a random sample—it was 
highly selected, and composed mainly of those women who were 
either criminal or particularly active against the Nazis. The same 
would apply to Niremberski's women from Belsen. We still cannot 
therefore conclude that men are more influenced by oppression 
than women. We can only point out that there are indications that 
this may be so, and a new research in this field would certainly be 
worth undertaking." t 

For many буну psychological changes in Prisoners of War are 
essentially different from those caused by other imprisonment. 
This is particularly well shown in a study by Lunden (426), who 
as a criminologist is well qualified to see the difference between 
the captivity of the P.O.W., and imprisonment of the offender. 
Even among the prisoners of-war, however, Lunden found P: 
of the symptoms present in inmates of concentration camps such as 


! See also E. Jacobson (345) who maintains that female political prisoners 
faced cross-examination more easily than men. 
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irritability, restlessness, depression with outbursts of anger, and 
certain peculiar traits of dishonesty. 

The studies by Brill (109) and Kirman (369) of prisoners re- 
leased from the Japanese P.O.W. camps suggest that even there 
the incidence of psychoses and neuroses is negligible, while the 
mental picture reveals a state of tremendous resentment. A study 
of disorders of the ego in wartime by Schónberger (621) treats this 
problem from too specific an angle to be summarized here. 

The psychological changes in children under the extreme hard- 
ships of war have received rather inadequate study. Relatively more 
has ү done to study evacuated children in Great Britain (16, 
105, 128, 129, 172, 353, 367, 460, 539, 624, 659, 698, 730, 731), 
while a little booklet by Margot HU gael tows Bn 
sight into the problems of the 300 Jewish children evacuated in 
1945 from Germany to England. She mentions symptoms similar 
to those which I observed in the U.N.R.R.A. camps: mutual accu- 
sations of dishonest occasional thefts, an increased emphasis on 
nationalism and on religious sectarianism, etc. What she notes, 
however, is the amazing rate of physical and mental recovery—a 
phenomenon hardly present in the adult population of U.N.R.R.A 
camps. It is possible that children recover more quickly than 
adults—and there are obvious grounds for accepting this proposi- 
tion—but the description of the reception and care with which the 
Jewish children in England were treated (by herself and her co- 
workers) differs so markedly from the treatment of the Displaced 
Persons in Germany that an alternative explanation seems morc 
plausible. One cannot expect recovery when practically nothing 
is done to achieve it, when the subjects of recent brutal oppression 
are left in the same country, under the care of the same police, 
and when a considerable amount of pressure is exerted to persuade 
them to return to their countries now dominated by Russia where 
they expect further oppression. On the other hand all the reports 
I received from Sweden, where a number of former inmates of 
concentration camps found hospitality, show that in a tolerant 
country, in which there is no national discrimination, and a trc- 
mendous will to help others is shown by the entire population, the 
rate of recovery and readjustment can be relatively rapid in nearly 
all the victims of oppression. 

The children described by Margot Hicklin had been directly 
affected by oppression and war, One might, therefore, expect con- 
firmation of the observations and experimental findings of this 
research, It is not surprising, however, that a study by Lauretta 
Bender shows no marked anxieties or increased aggression in 
American children as the result of the war (60, p. 397). Her find- 
ings cannot, however, as she seems to think, contradict those of 
Anna Freud in Great Britain—there are vast differences between 
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the impact of the war upon American, British, and German- 
Jewish or Polish children. Similarly an observation by Bovet (97) 
that the 1914—18 war had no influence upon Franco-Swiss children 
cannot by any means contradict our findings as the existence of 
war, or of oppression, bears little relation to the feelings of those 
who are neither directly attacked nor oppressed. 

Finally, one might mention here some experiments concerning 
one problem which was very acute in concentration camps, 
namely, starvation. These experiments, by Sanford (599, 600), and 
by Franklin and others (231) can again neither contradict nor 
confirm our findings, as the experimental situation in which San- 
ford's subjects were treated and both the experimental situation 
and the subjects themselves (conscientious objectors) of the in- 
vestigation by Franklin, Schiele, Brozek and Keys (231), were 
either too artificial or too specific to give the same effect as semi- 
starvation in concentration camps. These writers do not mention 
any increase of aggression as the result of hunger—but it may be 
noted that Goodenough who observed children in their natural 
surroundings and conditions, found the peak of anger outbursts 
shortly before the meal hours (292, pp. 106-9, and 302). 


(b) Studies testing the frustration-aggression hypothesis 

The monograph by John Dollard and others (183), may be con- 
sidered the principal work in this sphere. Their book aims at an 
exploration of this problem, and although it puts forward a hypo- 
thesis and some evidence for its support, it does not offer any defi- 
nite proof, The original hypothesis stated that every aggression 18 
the result of frustration and every frustration results in aggression, 
although aggression may be temporarily compressed, delayed, dis- 
cuised, etc. Later on the statement that ‘the existence of frustration 
always leads to some form of aggression’ was rephrased by the 
authors (469) to read: ‘Frustration produces instigations to a num- 
ber of different types of response, one of which is an instigation to 
some form of aggression.’ It was put forward that if the instigation 
to aggression is the strongest member of the hierarchy of instiga- 
tions aroused by the frustration, then acts of aggression will be the 
first responses to occur. If the instigations to other responses in- 
compatible with aggression are stronger than the instigation to 
aggression, then these other responses will occur at first and pre- 
vent, at least temporarily, the occurrence of acts of aggression. In 
the case of inhibition (for instance, by punishment) of directly ex- 
pressed aggression, a process of summation occurs—the following 
frustration may produce more aggression, since the latter has 
gained in strength by summating with an already present but 
inhibited instigation to aggression. а 

We might say that the excessive tendency towards aggressive 
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(extrapunitive) behaviour found in the former inmates of concen- 
tration camps in the course of our study is based on such summa- 
tion, since the strict rules in the camps prevented inmates from 
expressing the aggression to which they were constantly and 
strongly instigated. 

On the other hand impunitiveness and, to some extent, intro- 
punitiveness, imply the ability to wait in frustrating situations. As 
it is expressed in ‘Frustration and Aggression’, those ready to wait 
in frustrating situations, are perhaps ‘the ones whose experiences 
have led them to expect that the frustration of a particular goal- 
response will be followed in near succession by a gratifying substi- 
tute response series. Perhaps those who show the highest tendency 
to respond to any frustration with overt aggression are those who, 
on the basis of past experience, have not learned that gratifying 
alternative responses will ensue; or they may be suffering con- 
stantly from secret sources of severe frustration which summate 
with those whose origin is more readily observed.’ [They] *. . . give 
a hyperactive character to any social movements in which they 
participate. One may think of each nation as having a large num- 
ber of individuals who are constantly in need of some person, some 
idea, or some group towards whom aggression may be expressed’ 
(p. 63). The book offers some evidence that frustrating conditions, 
like poverty, bad health, illegitimacy, etc., increase instigation to 
aggression, particularly in the form of crime. 

Doob and Sears (184) investigated factors determining substi- 
tute behaviour and the overt expression of aggression. Since they 
studied the influence of such factors as the strength of anticipated 
satisfaction and punishment, and the strength of drive-instigation, 
their findings are not directly related to our research. Similar in 
this respect are some experiments by R. R. Scars and P. S. Scars 
attempting to measure the strength of frustration-reaction in an 
infant as related to the strength of drive (628), while a series of 
experiments by R. R. Scars, Hovland and Miller (627) failed, ac- 
cording to the writers themselves, to reflect aggression in any con- 
sistent and objectively measurable way. 

, К. К. Sears also investigated non-aggressive reactions to frustra- 
tion (625). He mentions three such reactions: (1) the repetition of 
the same instrumental acts leading to the same goal response; (2) 
the use of a different set of instrumental acts to perform the same 
goal-response; and (3) the usc of a different set to perform a differ- 
ent goal-response from that which was originally frustrated. In the 
terms of our research we might say that all these non-aggressive 
yc belong to need-persistive intropunitive responses (Sym- 

They are all need-persistive since the subject insists on getting 
satisfaction of the original need or its substitute, and they are in- 
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tropunitive since he takes the responsibility for solving this prob- 
lem himself. It seems that in subjects subjected to oppression they 
tend to disappear. . 

Hovland and Sears in a statistical study (342) showed the cor- 
relation of lynchings in the U.S.A. with various economic indices. 
They found correlations ranging from —61 to —-72 between 
lynchings and various economic indices, and conclude that their 
study shows the mechanism of displacement: since ‘one cannot be 
aggressive against a condition represented by index numbers’, the 
aggression is directed against the persons who are in a less favour- 
able and protected position and are unable to retaliate. They also 
explain the violence of lynching behaviour in terms of summation 
of instigation to aggression. A re-examination of their correlations 
by Mintz (471) gave much more conservative figures, but did not 
challenge their conclusions, Д 

Another experimental study, by Miller and Bugelski (468), con- 
firms our observation that former inmates of concentration camps 
tend to be hostile towards other nationals. In their experiments 
Miller and Bugelski found: ‘(a) that frustration arouses aggression, 
and (4) that the members of the out-group are sufficiently similar 
as stimulus objects to members of the in-group so that responses 
(in this case to aggression) will generalize from one to the other. 
In particular they found their subjects made relatively more 
aggressive (we might say: ‘extrapunitive’) remarks about Japanese 
and Mexicans, whom they were asked to describe, after a frus- 
trating experience. 

An interesting experiment to examine the effect of antecedent 
frustration on projective play has been described by Yarrow (743). 
In this study 60 pre-school-children (30 boys and 3o girls, aged 
3-0 to 5-7) were randomly assigned to 3 groups: control, failure 
and satiation, each consisting of 10 boys and 10 girls. Failure in- 
volved the construction of a windmill which was too difficult for 
the children; satiation involved working at a monotonous task for 
20-30 minutes; ‘control’ involved 15 minutes’ solitary play, and it 
is stressed that the experimenter ‘attempted to make this a pleasur- 
able, satisfying experience for the child’. i і 

All three groups were observed during two sessions of playing 
with dolls, separated by an interval of one or two days. The play- 
with-dolls sessions, and the conditions preceding the first session 
were identical for all the groups. The differing experimental condi- 
tions described above were introduced immediately before the 
second doll-play session. p Na 

The results show that aggressive behaviour measured in its 
several aspects increased in all the groups on the second play 
session. There were very few significant differences between play 
behaviour after the ‘frustration’ and after the ‘control’ conditions. 
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These surprising results are not adequately analysed by the 
author, The explanation lies, in my opinion, in the fact that the 
‘control’ situation was equally frustrating to the ‘frustration’ situa- 
tion. Although the experimenter attempted to make the ‘control’ 
condition ‘a pleasurable, satisfying experience for the child’, it is 
obvious that a child left in solitude in strange surroundings for 
fifteen minutes cannot feel very happy. Thus all the groups €x- 
perienced frustration and, consequently, all the groups exhibited 
aggression—Yarrow proved his point in a different way from that 
he had expected, and he does not even seem to realize the full im- 
plications of his findings. 

Finally, in a recent study of identical twins, B. S. Burks (126) 
showed that a pair of twins reared apart exhibited many similari- 
ties in their pattern of behaviour (enuresis, nail-biting, difficulties 
accompanying an early puberty, intelligence, interests, compcti- 
tiveness, etc.), but that the twin who suffered more frustration in 
family life appeared to be more aggressive. 


Closely akin to the studies of the frustration-aggression hypo- 
thesis are those by Lewin, Lippitt and White (407), Mowrer (484), 
White (720), and Bavelas and Lewin (55). The first studies aggres- 
sive behaviour patterns in experimentally created social climates 
of democracy, autocracy, and laissez-faire; while the later ones al- 
ready assume that democracy in small groups is preferable to 
autocracy or laissez-faire, and are concerned with the practical 
problems of achieving a genuine democracy, and of training in 
democratic leadership, , 

"Те results of the experiments described by Lewin, Lippitt and 
White are in general agreement with our results. They show that in 
autocracy (and there can hardly be a more complete autocracy 
than that of concentration camps or prisons) patterns of aggressive 
behaviour, hostility, egocentricity (exemplified by an ego-involved 
language), and the tendency to develop scapegoats increase signi- 
ficantly. ; 

Studies of autocratic atmosphere are concerned with a specific 
problem in the general field of research on frustration. Frustration 
in autocracy is not the same as other kinds of frustration, whether 
inherent in democracy, or with no connection with social struc- 
ture, as, for example, illness or poverty. In-the same way the child- 
family relationship cannot be viewed solely from the point of view 
of the quantity of frustration suffered by the child. Different types 
of this relationship may produce different ‘frustration-types’ (226) 
and, as has been pointed out by Buxbaum (132) and Horney (337) 
in particular, the result of frustration depends on the total situation 
of the child, and on the spirit in which frustration is imposed. If 
we accept the suggestion by Berdyaev (66, p. 107) that there are 
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two kinds of frustration: a dark suffering leading to perdition and 
an illumined suffering leading to salvation—we should also con- 
sider the factors determining that differentiation. From our own 
material and from some of the studies mentioned above, we can 
see that frustration combined with hatred and oppression brings 
forth aggressive tendencies that Berdyaev would probably term 
‘perdition’. But it may well be that when the frustrator is per- 
ceived by the subject, in particular by a child, as a loving and 
omnipotent person, the aggression produced by frustration will be 
turned inwards, will engender or strengthen the conscience, and 
in this way will lead to salvation—or to neurosis which may some- 
times only be a medical term for salvation. 

Our study presents only a few of the results of the oppressive 
kind of frustration: it does not deal with ‘frustration in general’. 
But, in my view, ‘frustration in general’ does not exist. There are 
only various types and kinds of frustration, each of which pro- 
duces different results, and our study must accept these limitations. 


Chapter 7 
THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


I. MATERIAL COLLECTED AND SCORING CATEGORIES 


(a) Introductory remarks 


categories employed in the analysis of the T.A.T. stories in this 

research depend on the actual material collected. Instead of 
devising various categories arbitrarily or on theoretical grounds 
only, and then forcing the material into these artificial cells, the 
analysis proceeded in three steps: 

Firstly, the stories given by the subjects in all the groups tested 
were examined from as many points of view as were suggested by 
the quality of the material. In this way the possibilities of applying 
various scoring factors were explored. 

Secondly, a limited number of scoring categories were selected: 
these were those categories which occurred with a certain frequency 
in one or more groups of subjects. Categories occurring in- 
frequently and scattered throughout all the groups of subjects 
were excluded, unless it was found that although infrequent they 
were probably significant (e.g. suicide). In order to keep down the 
number of variables to be used only the more prominent ones were 
chosen: factors, even with a high frequency, which occurred in the 
stories in a subsidiary character only were therefore omitted, When 
two categories could be applied to one characteristic only one was 
selected (examples are given below). 

Finally, the material in the stories was analysed once more on the 
basis of the selected categories. 

In order to increase the reliability of the interpretation, the 
scoring of all the groups of subjects was done concurrently, For 
instance, instead of scoring the stories of all the delinquents first, 
and of all the non-delinquents afterwards, only a few stories from 
each group of subjects were analysed at a time. In this way it was 
hoped to avoid the influence of training upon the results: for even 
if, in the course of the work, there were a slight change in the 


Г chapter 3 (p. 78 ff.) it was pointed out that the scoring 
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interpreter’s application of various categories to the T.A.T. stories, 
it would affect all the groups in the same way and should not 
prejudice the results. In addition, any change in interpretation was 
minimized as far as possible by looking back to the stories already 
scored. Whenever a particular Thema, an Outcome, or other 
characteristic, recurred, the stories concerned were compared, and 
the same scoring categories applied to both. When, however, there 
was a difference between the stories an attempt was made to 
reflect it in the scores. 

All the scoring categories can be put under the following four 
headings: Hero, Press, Thema, Outcome. Examples of the stories, 
illustrating the categories applied, are given in the section dealing 
with the analysis of the various groups of subjects. 


(b) Hero 

Under this heading come all the forces or tendencies which can 
be traced in the Hero of the story when an identification occurs. 
Sometimes, however, there is no identification with the Hero—he 
may even be a German, a figure hated and despised by the 
narrator—but the narrator himself clearly displays certain atti- 
tudes and tendencies towards the central figure of the story; in this 
case the tendencies exhibited by the narrator are classified as if 
they were the tendencies of the Hero. The following scoring cate- 
gories are used to describe the tendencies of the Hero: 


Abasement 


The Hero submits to coercion or restraint in order to avoid 
blame, punishment, pain or death. He suffers disagreeable Press 
without opposition. He confesses, apologises, promises to reform. 
He resigns himself passively to scarcely bearable conditions. 

There were not many stories showing tendencies which could be 
classified as above, These tendencies occurred, however, in nearly 
all groups of subjects, and some differences between. the groups in 
respect of Abasement are suggestive or, in one case, statistic- 
ally significant. Murray (495) considers Abasement as a need 
which may often be subsidiary, particularly to Affiliation (to 
submit to retain love and friendship) and to ‘Harm-avoidance’ (to 
submit to avoid pain). In my material it was exclusively subsidiary 
to Affiliation. 


Iniraggression | 

The Hero blames, reproves, belittles himself for wrongdoing, 
stupidity or failure. He is blamed by the narrator when identifica- 
tion occurs (i.e,, the narrator blames himself in disguise, by blam- 
ing the Hero with whom he has identified himself). He suffers 
feclings of inferiority guilt, remorse. He punishes himself. 
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Suicide may be thought of as exemplifying extreme intraggres- 
sion. It occurred in five stories only, but since its significance is 
different from that of other cases of intraggression, it was scored 
separately, 

On the whole Intraggression was strongly associated with Abase- 
ment, but it occurred more frequently than the latter. There were 
also some stories exhibiting Abasement without Intraggression. 
Some significant differences in respect of Intraggression were found 
between the groups tested. 


Aggression 


The Hero hates, gets angry, criticises, blames, belittles some- 
body, fights or kills, punishes, takes revenge, pursues an enemy, 
destroys something. 

Although in the former study, using the Picture-Frustration 
Test, aggression directed outwards was characteristic of all the 
groups of Displaced Persons, and of the delinquent and ex- 
concentration camp groups in particular, in the T.A.T. aggressive 
tendencies in the Hero were very rare. When they occurred, they 
were usually associated with the Thema of Revenge. Aggression 
was often exhibited by the narrator (especially in the stories given 
for picture No. 3, in which the central figure was seen as a German, 
surrounded by the graves of the people whom he had murdered). 
In nearly all the stories Aggression in the Hero had the character 
of ‘Counteraction’ (Murray’s terminology), and may therefore be 


thought of as the fusion of these two needs (Aggression and Coun- 
teraction). 


Dejection 


The Hero suffers disappointment, disillusionment, depression, 
sorrow, grief, unhappiness, despair. He is anxious to avoid danger, 
fears injury, imprisonment or death, he tries to protect himself or 
seeks aid and protection from others. 

This category, as defined above, is rather wide, and comprises 
some elements which are usually defined (by Murray, White and 
Sanford in particular) as representing feelings of ‘Anxiety’ and 
needs of ‘Succorance’, ‘Intranurturance’, and ‘Harm-avoidance’ . 
In general, some categories, which are otherwise treated separately, 
are amalgamated for statistical purposes to increase the frequency 
in the group concerned. In our material on the other hand, the 
frequency of ‘Dejection’ in the Hero was so great that for statis- 
tical elaboration subdivision rather than amalgamation was in- 
dicated. I t was felt, however, that the feelings of ‘Dejection’ and 
Anxiety’, the needs to avoid harm and seek protection, were herc 
so interwoven that any division would be artificial. When the Hero 
is in despair because he has been arrested and put into a concen- 
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tration camp his feelings may be described in the story as of grief 
or sorrow only, but it is obvious that he is also afraid, and that he 
would like to seek protection and avoid harm if that were possible. 
He equally wants Autonomy (breaking out of confinement, frec- 
dom and independence, etc.). On the other hand, when we learn 
from the story that the Hero is unable to satisfy his needs of “Harm- 
avoidance’ and ‘Succorance’ because nobody can help him and he 
cannot escape, we know that he is in despair, which implies the 
inner state of ‘Dejection’, even when it is not explicitly mentioned. 
In our material Dejection in the Hero was usually associated * 
with Aggression in the Press, and with Personal Frustration and 
Family Frustration in the Thema; such stories described the Hero 
and his family in: danger, in despair, threatened with deportation, 
or seeing one or more members of the family arrested or killed. 


Affiliation 

The Hero has friends, he loves his mother or other members of 
his family, he longs for their presence. He experiences feelings of 
love and tenderness. 

In our material Affiliation in the Hero was often associated with 
Dejection (e.g. the Hero loves his mother, but must leave her be- 
cause he has been arrested and deported; or his beloved brother is 
killed, etc.); with Aggression threatening the whole family in the 
Press; and with Affiliation in the Press (mutual love in the family). 
Occasionally Affiliation was associated with Sex (i.c. the Hero has 
a love affair, with both feelings of tenderness and physical attrac- 
tion), but in general Sex did not occur very frequently and love 
had, if I may use the psycho-analytic term, an aim-inhibited 
character. Most cases of Affiliation could also have been scored as 
‘Nurturance’ (the Hero giving support, help and sympathy to 
those whom he loves). 


Sex 

The Hero has a love affair, he enjoys the company of physically 
attractive members of the opposite sex. He courts, he gets married 
(or wants to). : ч 

Sex, as has been said above, was not frequent in our material. 
It was usually associated with Affiliation (with feelings of tender- 
ness predominating), but sometimes the story indicated the need 
for sexual objects only, without any need for Affiliation. Some 
differences between the groups investigated in relation to Sex 
were suggestive. 


Dominance 
The Hero is a leader, he is able to influence the others and the 
course of events, he manages important affairs, he governs, creates, 
N 
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accomplishes something important or desirable. He is energetic, 
He is successful in business. 

The forces in the Hero entered under this category are generally 
defined either as need ‘Dominance’ or ‘Achievement’, but it was 
found more practicable not to make this distinction in our material. 

Dominance in the Hero was usually associated with Achieve- 
ment in the Thema, but it was also present in other Themas. It 
was a very important category being one of those which dis- 
tinguished clearly between delinquents and non-delinquents, and 
between the various groups of subjects with different backgrounds 
of displacement. Some stories scored here for Dominance might 
as justifiably have been scored for ‘Autonomy’. 


Other forces 


In the whole material of over 600 stories there were only a few 
cases, scattered in different groups of subjects, where the forces of 
the Hero in spite of their relative prominence in the story could not 
be entered under any of the above categories. For instance, there 
was one case representing the needs ‘Passivity’ and ‘Sentience’, in 
which the Hero enjoys relaxation and passive reception of sen- 
suous impression of warmth, comfort, and beautiful scenery. 

More frequently other forces in the Hero existed but had no 
central character: for instance, the Hero not only loses his mother, 
but he also admires her (need “Deference’), he not only wants to 
dominate and achieve, but also, more particularly, wants this 
achievement in construction or in wealth (this has been defined by 
other writers as needs ‘Construction’ or 'Acquisition'). It was 
found more practicable to introduce as few categories as possible, 
and since, for instance, the need for Acquisition did not achieve 
prominence in any single story, it was not scored at all even where 
it occurred as subsidiary to other needs. 1 

Ina few cases the story was not scored at all because there was 
no clear identification of the subject tested with the central figure 
in his story, and therefore without further analysis (which was 
impracticable) it was not possible to ascertain which feelings and 
actions should be ascribed to the Hero and which to the Press. In 
some of these cases ambivalence was suspected: the same charac- 
ters probably represented both the subject and his environment. 
In all these doubtful cases it was considered safer to omit the whole 
story than to score it at all, Since in nearly all the stories the 
identification with one of the figures was quite clear, or, in those 
cases in which no identification occurred, the feelings of the 
narrator himself were expressed, there were very few cases that 

1 The need Acquisition did not, in fact, occur at all, even in a subsidiary 


character, in the stories of the delinquent Polish grow 
subjects were in prison for having illegally satisfied a ge 
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were not placed under one or other of the categories, and these 
exceptions should not invalidate the results. 


(c) Press 
The following six categories were used for the environmental 

forces acting upon the Hero: 

Rejection 


The Hero is repudiated, left alone, betrayed by a person in his 
environment, he is excluded from a group to which he wants to 
belong, ignored by the person he loves or admires, deserted by a 
love object, etc. Rejection in male subjects occurred mainly in the 
stories to picture No. 1 (an elderly woman standing with her back 
turned to a young man) the usual Thema was Guilt, with rejection 
by the mother. In female subjects (who were not given the picture 
described above) Rejection was associated mainly with the Thema 
of Love, in which the Hero (or rather the Heroine) was deserted 
by her lover. 

Although the incidence of Rejection in the stories was generally 
verylow,some ofthe differences between the groups were suggestive. 


Dominance 


The Hero is criticized or reprimanded. He is forced by someone 
to do something, or to abandon a project he likes. He receives un- 
pleasant orders, or is persuaded to take a course of action that he 
does not like, 

When the Hero is dominated by an aggressive person who hates 
and wishes to harm him, the Press was scored as Aggression and 
not Dominance, p 

For this reason the incidence of Dominance is rather low and is 
mainly associated with the Themas of Guilt and Quarrel, in which 
the Hero is dominated by his mother (picture No. 1). Although 
this category had to be introduced as this kind of Press occurred in 
a few of the stories in each group of subjects, there are no signifi- 
cant, or even suggestive, differences between the groups in this 
respect. 


Aggression ! | 

The Hero is threatened, imprisoned, injured or killed. He is 
hated, slandered or ridiculed, physically assaulted or ill-treated. 
His property is destroyed, the members of his family are attacked 
or killed. З ; 

Usually this category covers cases in which the Hero is merely 
criticized or reprimanded, or incurs the anger of some person in 
his environment (498). But so great is the difference between this 
mild kind of emotional or verbal Aggression and the kind of 
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Aggression suffered by most of the Heroes in the stories collected 
in this research (being beaten to death by S.S. guards, imprison- 
ment, ill-treatment, etc.) that some distinction had to be made. In 
all the cases of usual family discord the Press was scored as Rejec- 
tion and/or Dominance. This could not be done, of course, in the 
case in which family discord leads to the murder of the son by his 
father (this story is given in full below); and where the ‘Thema has 
nothing to do with the usual topic of the prodigal son criticized 
and dominated or rejected by his mother, or of a girl deserted by 
her lover. 

Aggression exceeds in frequency all the other categories of Press 
in most groups of subjects, and some significant differences be- 
tween the various groups were found. While in some groups of 
subjects there is not only Aggression in the Press, but Affiliation as 
well (e.g. the Hero is imprisoned by the Germans, but also loved 
by his family), in other subjects the same pictures represent 
Aggression alone—nobody either loves the Hero or cares to help 


him. Very often Aggression affects not only the Hero but his 
family as well. 


Lack 


There are two subdivisions of Lack wherein the Hero lacks 
sources of gratification: he is poor or alone; his family is destitute; 
he has no success, no opportunities, no friends; and where the 
Hero loses something: a member of his family dies, he becomes 
destitute, loses his job, etc. 

This category applies only to cases in which lack or loss is not 
caused by aggression. When, for instance, the Hero's property is 
lost through enemy action, the score was Aggression and Aggres- 
sion only. But if the Hero is poor and, in addition, the Germans 
kill his brother, both Lack and Aggression were scored. 

Death occurs in many of the stories. In such a case it was always 
ascertained whether the character concerned had died a natural 
death, or whether he had been murdered; the scoring of Aggres- 


sion or Lack in the Press often depended on the cause of the death 
in the story. 


Affiliation 
Кез ange has piss риш и, or friends, or congenial 
pany. He is loved, guided, helped, su »- 
tected, etc. | › helped, supported, nursed, pr 
Meares! in the Press is comparable in frequency only to 
ggression. Usually both are present (e.g. the Hero has not only 
a loving mother, but also threatening enemies); and in the majority 
of cases the forces in the Press representing Aggression are stronger 
than those representing Affiliation (e.g. the Hero is deported, 
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while the loving mother is left behind, etc.). In some of the groups 
Aggression often stands alone (i.e. the Hero has enemies but no 
friends); in others, Affiliation is stronger than Aggression in the 
Press. Hence, it is the relative strengths of Affiliation and Aggres- 
sion and their inter-relationship, rather than their mere individual 
occurrence, that is important in our material; and that enables us ` 
to differentiate between groups of subjects with different back- 
grounds of displacement, or other important characteristics. + 

Sex 

The Hero has a mutual love affair, he is successful in getting 
attention from members of the opposite sex. He is courted or 
seduced (this applied mainly to female subjects). This variable in 
the Press occurred mainly in conjunction with Sex in the Hero and 
with Love in the Thema. 

Sex in the Press (like Sex in the Hero) is not frequent enough to 
draw any conclusions on its significance for different groups of 
subjects. It is interesting to note, however, that while in individual 
stories Sex was often positively associated with Affiliation, there 
was a general trend to more stories with the Thema of Love, with 
Sex in both Hero and Press, in those groups of subjects in which 
Affiliation (in Thema, Hero and Press) was less frequent. 


(d) Thema 
Eight categories were used: 


Personal Frustration 

In which the Hero himself is frustrated: deported, imprisoned, 
ill-treated, left alone, unsuccessful, ill, unemployed, etc. 

This Thema is often associated with the next, namely: 


Family Frustration 
In which the members of Hero’s family are threatened or 
deprived. In some groups the Hero’s frustration was emphasized, 
the other members of his family being mentioned, while in the 
other groups the stories mainly contained facts relating to the 
subject’s families and their misfortunes. | 1 3 
Both the above Themas are sometimes associated with the third: 


Family Affiliation я 
Неге the Него enjoys the presence and love of his family. Ifa 
previous deportation is mentioned, but the whole story consists of 
the moment of re-union, with a description of mutual love, happi- 
! 1 i t (436) may be appropriate here: ‘It is not the 
set Ree. but айт [5 meaningful inter-relation- 
ship of several motifs, which here directs our understanding. 
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ness and joy, a score of ‘Family Affiliation’ only was given. When, 
however, Personal or Family Frustrations are also described, they 
were scored as well; and when the story is mainly about frustra- 
tion, and a family re-union is mentioned only at the end, as the 
happy outcome to a generally sad story, no score for ‘Family 
Affiliation’ was given, and the family re-union was reflected only 
in the score of “Good Outcome’. Finally, there are a few stories in 
which the Thema is that of ‘Family Affiliation’, but the Outcome 
is bad—the picture may represent a happy family living in har- 
mony and love, but at the end of the story a death or some other 
misfortune occurs. 


Love 


The Themas in this category contain love affairs only. Mutual 
tenderness between mother and son, brothers and sisters, etc., is 
scored as ‘Family Affiliation’. But if the Hero gets married, or 
wants to, or forms a liaison of sexual character, the Thema is 
scored as ‘Love’. 

This Thema is rather infrequent in my material. 


Achievement 


The story describes the Hero's successes, the realization of his 
ambitions, the moment of victory over his enemies, etc. 

This Thema is important since though it does not occur at all in 
certain groups of subjects, it is relatively frequent in other groups. 

The most significant differences occur in the stories given for the 
blank card. Here some groups tend to recall their past frustrations, 
while others outline their future achievements. 


Guill 

This Thema is not, on the whole, very frequent in my material, 
and occurs mainly in the stories given by male subjects to picture 
No. т. The plot is scored ‘Guilt’ when the Hero’s misdemeanours 
and his guilt feelings are the main feature, whether he subsequently 
submits, rebels or is forgiven. к 


Some of the differences іп regard to Guilt Themas between the 
groups are suggestive. 


Quarrel 


A very rare Thema in which the Hero quarrels with his reiatives 
(usually mother), friends or lover. Quarrel stories are generally 
not very dramatic in my material, and the difference between the 
groups are not even suggestive. 

When the Hero's guilt feelings are emphasized in a story con- 
taining a quarrel, the Thema is scored as Guilt, and not as Quarrel. 
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Revenge 

Here guilt feelings are often mentioned, but are not ascribed to 
the Hero. It is his enemies, usually the Germans, who feel remorse, 
regret and fear of punishment. Nevertheless, they are justly 
punished by the Hero, or his friends or allies. Punishment may, 
however, take place without the emotions of the offender being 
described; or the Hero may wish to take revenge, but be unable to do 
so. This Thema is associated with Aggression in both Hero and Press. 

In the whole material there are only four stories in which, in the 
end, the enemy is not punished but is forgiven by the Hero. Those 
stories are entered under a separate sub-group of the main Thema 
of Revenge. 


(с) Outcome 


The Outcomes were grouped under three main headings: Good 
Outcome, in which the Hero obtains satisfaction; Neutral Out- 
come, in which the Hero is not gratified, but cither submits, com- 
promising between two incompatible needs, or gains no real 
benefit from his enemies’ punishment; and Bad Outcome, in 
which the Hero dies, or remains frustrated. 


Good Outcome 

The following categories were used: t 

Adequacy in which the Hero succeeds because he is adequate 
(stronger than his enemies, intelligent, industrious, etc.) 5 

Help in which final success is due to the external help of friends, 
or relatives; and : 

Luck in which the Hero succeeds simply because he is lucky, e.g. 
the war ends and he is liberated (but his liberators are not 
mentioned), or he finds the members of his family alive, his 
home destroyed, etc. à 

Whenever the Hero's success is due to two factors cach is scored 

as one-half (for instance, if the Hero is clever and has powerful 
allies, the score would be: one-half Adequacy and one-half Help). 

Whenever some of the needs of the Hero are gratified, while 

others are not (c.g. the Hero is liberated, but his mother dies), the 
appropriate categories of Good and Bad Outcome are each 
scored one-half, In no case was it found necessary to apply more 
than two categories of Outcome to one story. 1 
Half-scores were introduced to facilitate the calculation of the 


Index of Optimism (sce below). 


Neutral Outcome 


Only two categories were used, namely: . 
Punishment in which S.S. men or other Germans, Russians, etc., 
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are punished, and revenge is achieved, but the Hero los no 
other gratification (indeed, often the Hero has already been 


killed, and the punishment takes є after his death); and 

Submision in which the po the wishes of another 
penon his mother) whom he finds justified; he over- 
comes 


(c.g. a woman whom he wants to 
rrr er eg his = kan aub rir but does not get real 
(eg, remains unmarried). In most cases Sex is the 

need renounced in order to satisfy the need of Affiliation. 


Ё 
i 


Bad Outcome were used: 
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(butis not punished) 


which the bad ending is not due to the inadequacy of 

the power and ruthlessness of his enemics; 

in which no causes the bad ending, but the Hero 
. in which he works gocs 
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Ne Outcome in which the frustrating situation described in the 
2 erue ge et tm is no further development, no real 
cro remains unhappy and nothing can 
his position. 1f, however, the continuing situation is 
RA ME Cu uer this category, 
Good Outcome. corresponding category was 
introduced into the Good Outcome since any situation which 
continued throughout the story without change, was usually 
Кагыш. When a situation was satisfactory, the story usually 
Sed a ending also satisfactory: a ‘Happy Ending’.' 
= scored ‘No Outcome’ are very frequent in certain 
groups especially in response to the Blank Card: the 
кон E himself in а D.P. camp, where he is unhappy and 
opportunities for success; the future seems to him as blank 

as the card he is holding before his eyes. 

Index of Optimism ' 

The Index of Optimism is the ratio of the number of definitely 
у 
Кеке grr to the number of definitely Bad Outcomes 
( Outcomes omitted). When the number of Good Out- 
comes equals that of Bad Outcomes, the Index of Optimism is 100. 


1 Coleman (157), studying the effect of recent i 

, experience on ће Т.А. Т. per- 
киса бла ы per cent ofthe 47 stories with а discernible outcome 
a happy plot into an un! PPY outcome =з onum 
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When there are mene 0000 ОЧА С 
roo, when there are more Bad Outcomes it ii lower (in the case of 
Jewish delinquents who had been to comp Li 
dropped to as low as 27). No group of Displaced Persons reached 
an Index of 100, but non men, with а background of 
the milder forms of oppression, an Index of 975. 


f) A test of the reliability of the interpretation 

Lo test the reliability of the scoring the above description of the 
variables used in this study was presented to Mim Р. A. Sandified _ 
who kindly agreed to collaborate in this experiment, After a 
period of practice scoring with the use of the variables and of the 
method of interpretation used in this study, the following proce- _ 
dure was adopted. 

Miss Sandiford took , and at random, TAT, 

stories from the material са in this research. 
were in Polish with their English 
Bannert, former translator to the Polish Fi 
London) written underneath. Only stories of subjects were 
used, but Miss Sandiford was unaware pl en pre history 
or other characteristics (e.g. e pei of the subject whose 
story she was going to examine. were scored by her 
according to the method and definitions by the 
writer. After the experiment the scores given by the writer and by 
Miss Sandiford were compared. If a variable was entered ye 
cxaminer but not by the other, a disagreement was noted. 
Miss Sandiford was not clear about my definition and unable to 
reach a decision, half disagreement was noted. The stories concerned 
represented subjects of all types of displacement, delinquents as well 
as non-delinquents. 

The stories were scored for g1 variables each. Thus the sum 
total of the variables scored (for 30 stories) was only 27] 
which proved to bedisagreements, the rest (912]) bà pem 

This high P of ї (over 97 per cent) can 
explained, I think, factors: М 

Miss Sandiford had been trained in Psychology, but not in the 
use of the T.A.T., und she wna hovel ee КЫН oe 
method of scoring without pre ene os 

All the variables were defined, and adapted to the 
material obtained in the course of this study. ul 

No attempt was made to seck any interpretations. 14 
scoring was concerned with obvious, rather superficial 

1 Cf. a study by Ericson (208) in which she urges well defined criteria for 
interpreting the T.A.T., and an article by Sisk (639) e 
quantification of the ТАТ. material. А Borki; ceto ef di problem is 
given by Bott (96). 


| 
: 
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characteristics. A scoring system based on such superficial data as 
frequency of certain words or the number of words per story would 
certainly give as much as 100 per cent agreement; while a very 
deep interpretation would leave much room for individual judge- 
ment and projection on the part of the interpreter. 

The stories obtained in the course of this research left very little 
room for doubt. Little was merely implied—nearly everything was 
overtly expressed. There were no cases in which the character with 
whom the testee identified himself could be doubted. The central 
figure was usually the object of a wholehearted identification and 
when this was not the case it was invariably either a hated person 
(e.g. S.S.-man), or a mother standing at the grave of her son. 


(g) The scoring factors and the level of personality 


All the scoring factors used in this research refer to the content 
of the stories and not to their formal characteristics. The dynamic 
content (what the subject imagines) is more important from our 
point of view than the form of the story (how he organizes his 
images, constructs a coherent plot, etc.), and this is therefore 
reflected in the scoring. 

In addition, the analysis is contentual as opposed to structural. 
From the scores obtained we cannot simply measure a subject’s 
aggressiveness, for instance, by noting the frequency with which 
Aggression occurs in the Hero. If we could, we should get some 
idea of the structure of the individual’s mind. What we get 
instead is a picture of the subject’s perception of the world, of 
himself in this world and the interaction between the two (Press, 
Hero and Thema). Thus the T.A.T. is used here not as a diagnos- 
tic instrument, but rather as an explanatory technique in con- 
junction with the Picture-Frustration Study.! The P.F.S. out- 
lined the structure of the subject’s mind, disclosed the relative 
strength of various tendencies at the level of action, and could be 
used for direct, if approximate, prediction of behaviour. The 
T.A.T., on the other hand, was used only for the comparative 
study of groups,? and, instead of depicting their members’ ten- 

* Jaques (349) and Rosenzweig (571) suggest that the exploration of uncon- 
scious dynamics is the main use of the T.A.T., as opposed to the Rorschach, 
which is used mainly for psychiatric diagnosis. Shakow, Rodnick and Lebeaux 
(630) suggest the P.F.S, for structural analysis of the affective function of the 
m gs ae of stress, while the T.A.T. may be useful in both 
а вун т сдача its unique value, however, lying іп the 

з While in the P.F.S. the individuals its à 
grouped together, here it was felt ral we connie: шы ам К 
individual on the basis of his four T.A.T. stories. In the T. AT analysis, 
therefore, the groups of subjects were treated as units from the beginning. In 


the P.F.S. the assessment of a group went through the indivi i T 
it was made directly from. the stories, gh the individuals, in the T.A.T. 
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dencies at the level of action, it showed their deeper feelings 
and their perception of the world which together provide under- 
lying motivation for their actions. 

There are several reasons why the T.A.T. is considered to reveal 
a deeper level of personality, while the P.F.S. measures the more 
superficial level of action: 

It has been said, particularly in Murray’s Manual (498) that 
the purpose of the T.A.T. is to reveal ‘some of the dominant 
drives, emotions, sentiments, complexes and conflicts of a person- 
ality’. Special value is claimed to lie ‘in its power to expose the 
underlying inhibited tendencies which the subject, or patient, is 
not willing to admit, or can not admit because he is unconscoius 
of them’. It is also claimed (Ibidem) that ‘the content of a set of 
T.A.T. stories represents second level, covert (i.e., inner and mid- 
dle layer) personality, not first level, overt or public (i.e., outer 
layer) personality’. Some of the needs revealed by the T.A.T. have 
been found to correlate negatively with overt behaviour, while for 
the needs of Aggression and Achievement, very important in our 
material, there is ‘no correlation at all’ (Ibidem). Similarly White 
and Sanford (724) regard the T.A.T. as the method ‘designed to 
penetrate somewhat below the peripheral personality and to 
disclose latent strivings, images, and sentiments which the subject 
would be unwilling or unable to embody in a direct communica- 
tion’; while Tomkins (689) claims that ‘the T.A.T. is more than 
an X-ray. It is an X-ray of the more crucial areas of personality. 
These claims have been confirmed by studies of neurotic and 
psychiatric patients by Balken and Masserman (42, 453), Balken 
and Vander Veer (43, 44), and others. The Picture Frustration 
Study, on the other hand, attempts, according to its author, to 
evaluate typical modes of response in everyday situations of stress". 
It is said to represent only (578) ‘a limited projective procedure 
for disclosing patterns of response', and may be considered, there- 
fore, to be more superficial than the T.A.T. ; 

Although the P.F.S. pictures present situations which can be 
interpreted in several ways, they are not as ambiguous as the 
T.A.T. pictures. The P.F.S. situations are ordinary, everyday, 
concrete, and they are not dramatic at all, while the T.A.T. 
pictures are’ vague, very ambiguous, and rather dramatic in 
character. For that reason P.F.S. projections may be considered 
to be taken from that level of personality which deals with com- 
mon, everyday problems (level of action), while the T.A.T. 
projections may be supposed to be taken from the level of fantasy, 
a ‘deeper’ level than the former. 3 E 

This supposition was also confirmed by the observation of the 
subjects tested in the course of the present research, While taking 
the P.F.S. test the subjects would examine each picture-situation, 
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and, as with a sudden realization of its meaning, would write 
down a few words, which—so it appeared to the investigator— 
were their first reactions to it. While taking the T.A.T. test the 
subjects appeared to be taking each picture as a stimulus only, 
and would then think vaguely, more in images than in words 
(they often explicitly admitted ‘seeing’ images which were difficult 
to put into words), often in a way very close to day-dreaming. 
Their facial expressions seemed to reveal more personal involve- 
ment and ‘deeper’ emotions than when they were taking the P.1°.S. 

We may say that a test stimulating day-dreaming, fantasy, and 
deep emotions, reveals a deeper level of personality than a test 
eliciting relatively simple reactions. 

The fact that the T.A.T. and the P.F.S. measure different 
personality levels has important consequences for the implications 
of this research. Some of these will be discussed below. Here I shall 
only suggest that any test or combination of tests tapping two 
layers of mental apparatus provides an excellent measure of per- 
sonality integration and insight: a well integrated person will 
have similar needs and desires at all levels; but one who fears his 
own impulses will deny their existence and will project them on to 
objects and people in his environment. 


2, THE DELINQUENTS 


* (a) Illustrative cases and general comments 


_ Clarity of exposition seems to demand an immediate presenta- 
tion of some illustrative cases, and this will provide a straight- 
forward introduction to the subsequent analysis of the material. 
The testees were thirty Polish delinquents, held in German prisons 
for various offences committed under U.S.A. jurisdiction since the 
end of the war. They were grouped into two equated samples, one 
with a history of labour in industry and agriculture, the other with 
a history of detention in concentration camps. Т.А.Т. stories were 
also obtained from four Jewish delinquents with a history of con- 
centration camp detention. я 

The following cases, taken at random, appear to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole sample: + 


Group: Polish. Background: Industry and Agriculture.! 
CASE NO. 1 


Picture No. 1 


í t 
A mother is troubled. Her son has to go away either to a con- 
centration camp or to forced labour. He does not know if or when 
* “Background: Industry and Agriculture’ means th i 
‹ Е ^ t bject 
had been deported either to industry ог to agriculture, NUR vu ponpel into 
a sample containing both these categories of displacement. ї 
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he will see his family again. He has to say good-bye to them. He 
thinks heis going toa concentration camp and will perhaps die there. 

"The son says good-bye, and leaves. He will be deported for many 
years; he will write letters, and wonder if he will ever return to his 
own family.’ : 


Picture No. 2 

‘A son is saying good-bye to his mother. The son himself does 
not know where he is going, if to a concentration camp or to forced 
labour. He thinks that he will come back only if the Americans one 
day liberate him. He does not know what will become of! him, or if he 
will be ill-treated. His mother is sad; he is her only son and she has 
to part from him and does not know ifshe will set eyes on him again. 

‘Later this mother will always be thinking of her son, wondering 
if he is all right and whether he will come back, and she will pray 
for his return. And so it will continue. The mother will always be 
waiting and worrying, and praying for his liberation and return, 
and will not know if she will ever see him again.’ 


Picture No. 3 

‘A mother is standing by the grave of her son or daughter who 
died in a concentration camp. She asks herself what is left in life 
for her, now that her only child is dead. She remembers how it 
used to be when they lived together in their own country. And 
wonders who will help her now as the son or daughter did who is 
dead, She will go on thinking about these things like this until her 
thoughts overcome her completely.’ 


Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 

‘When I was liberated by the Americans I was glad to be free 
after six years, and thought I would soon see my people again— 
but meanwhile I got sent to prison. My mother is certainly wait- 
ing, thinking that her son? will come back at any moment. She 
does not know what has happened to him, whether he is alive, or 
perhaps is dead, or if he will return. Perhaps they will meet again 
after a few more years; she too thinks that he has perhaps been set 
free, but either does not want or is unable to return. So she will go 
on waiting for the moment to come and will always be thinking of 


her son,” 


Group: Polish. Background: Industry and Agriculture 

CASE NO, 2 

Picture No. 1 1 
"The Gestapo have entered the building and have arrested this 

woman's son. Now she is afraid they will kill her son in the lethal 


! This change of person is characteristic of the subject's approach, In many 
stories ‘I’ changes into ‘he’ or ‘they’, or vice versa, 
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car. Her other son is standing there and they have just come for 
him. 

They will take him away too, either to the lethal car or to the 
concentration camp, and their mother will not see them any 
more.’ 


Picture No. 2 


‘Here are two men who are whispering to one another about 
some political secret. They are talking about how it will all end. 
They were previously caught and arrested and are now in a con- 
centration camp. They will not survive and will die in the camp.’ 


Picture No. 3 


‘This is a man who has committed a crime and now has to 
answer for it. All these graves are those of his victims who were all 
tortured to death. Now he is thinking that the same fate awaits 
him. Now he in turn must pay the death penalty for the destruc- 
tion of innocent people.’ 


Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 


‘I am a prisoner here. I am alone, and am thinking that ту 
family at home must be in despair because they think that I am 
dead. There is no way out of this situation. I cannot send them 
news, nor can I go back to such friends as those who took half of 
Poland from us.’ 

The above cases illustrate very well how the same Themas, the 
same forces in the Hero and in the Press, and the same or similar 
Outcomes run through all the stories of a subject. There is no 
essential difference between stories in which the subject describes 
the persons in the picture and their problems, and those in which 
he describes his own picture and personal problems. They are the 
same problems and the work of projection in the test situation is 
apparent, 

These cases also illustrate how similar are the stories of different 
subjects belonging to the same group. 

Most of the above stories and indeed most of the other stories in 
the ed sample, represent the Hero in a state of Dejection, often 
im. ined with Affiliation, and represent the Press as containing 
P th Aggression and Affiliation. The Themas given above arc of 
. а and Family Frustration (the most frequent Themas in 

1e whole sample), and the Outcome in each case is definitely bad. 
Either the Hero is killed by his enemies, or the frustrating situation 
is not resolved (‘And so it will continue. The mother will always be 
waiting and worrying and praying . . .'—Case No. 1, Picture No. 2). 

The third. story of Case No. 2 represents a different situation. 
Here there is no Hero with whom the subject identifies himself 
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(unless the whole nation can be taken as representing the subject), 
and the Thema is that of Revenge. This is a relatively frequent 
Thema in the delinquent groups, whether the background be 
labour or concentration camps. The following stories illustrate the 
same problem: 


Group: Polish. Background: Industry and Agriculture 
CASE NO. 3 
Picture No. 3 

‘A man is sitting in his flat and remembering how he himself was 
in à concentration camp; he imagines himself at the cemetery 
where he will have to suffer for all the crimes he committed, for all 
those he put to death and beat up and tortured. This Camp 
Warden is a German. 

*Now he will have to suffer for all those whom he murdered, and 
he knows a heavy punishment awaits him." 


Group: Polish. Background: Concentration camps 
CASE NO. I 
Picture No. 3 
‘This is a Nazi standing and looking at all the graves for which 
he himself is responsible. Now he is worried and afraid he will be 
brought before the American law to answer for his crime. 
‘This is why he is sorry. They will hang him for what he did.’ 
The following story shows that the Thema woven into Picture 
No. 3 continues in the Blank Card, and is apparently dominating 
the subject’s mind: 


Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 

‘I am sitting here and thinking: thinking how the Germans 
murdered people and stole their property, and how I can now 
avenge myself. This is how it will end, when we get out of here, 
that’s what we must do. There are still many scoundrels about 
guilty of murder and not yet arrested. The person who got me 
arrested is still alive in Poland.’ 

The following story is rather unusual in that the mother has 
taken the role of avenger: 


Group: Polish. Background: Concentration camps 
CASE NO. 5 
Picture No. 3 
‘A mother is standing by a grave in the cemetery. She lost her 
husband in a concentration camp. She is praying for them. She 
thinks what wretchedness the Germans brought to the whole 
world, how they murdered so many thousands of innocent people. 
‘She thinks that the Germans should be treated as they treated 
others. Perhaps she will kill some German afterwards.’ 
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This strong need for revenge, so great as to be transferred even 
on to the mother, is also reflected in the story of the Blank Card. 


Case as above 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 
‘J only wish I could meet the German who murdered my parents. 
J think how the Americans treat them well for all that they did to us. 
I myself saw the Gestapo murdering and torturing people, and 
suffered myself. I still see it, but don’t see myself in this picture.’ 
Finally, the following story, given by a Jewish subject, presents 
the same Thema in a different form: 


Group: Jewish. Background: Concentration camps 
CASE NO. I 
Picture No. 3 

‘This is a cemetery, above which is the spirit of God, speaking to 
the dead and telling them not to worry or be sorrowful, for they 
fell for their faith and for God, and at the hands of barbarians. 
But vengeance was already overtaking that barbarous nation that 
fought against Christianity and all religion. The day of the Resur- 
rection will come, and they will be witnesses when judgement is 
passed on the barbarians.’ 

The following case represents a slightly different pattern of 
responses in each of the subject’s four 'T.A.T. stories: 


Group: Polish, Background: Industry and Agriculture 
CASE NO. 4 
Picture No. 1 


‘A mother and son. The son is a waster, perhaps he threw his 
money away on girls. His mother told him that he ought to give 
up his bad ways, but it was no good, and she turned him out and 
expelled him from the family, She wants nothing more to do with 
him. Now she is crying and lamenting that she took such trouble 
in bringing him up and now he is such a scoundrel. It is hard that 
she had but onc son, who was her only consolation, and now she 
will remain alone. This is the moment when they are parting. The 
son understands that he has done wrong and is sorry. He docs not 
know what to do. But he will ask his mother to forgive him and 
lcave his bad ways. No—he won't, he will take himself off.’ (The 
subject said this decidedly and in a raised voice.)! 
with шепну education o version of the same Thema, given by a subject 

“My life has 200 been an casy one. 1 tried to rise to the top. I did not always 
hac piii ei, opinion—straightforward road. I eid be brutal =з 
rich man to-day. Forget that Lie. my needs and desires. That is why I am a 
for so m ni^ Р уои, Mother. That you saw nothing of me 

any years—it was against your will, certainly, that I went out into the 
world. Let us forget this. You see that riches have not brought me the satisfac- 
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Picture No. 2 


‘Here are a man and a woman. They loved one another dearly. 
He went to the war, or some misfortune separated them and now 
they are re-united after a long absence. They embrace one another, 
happy to be together again. Now they will be happy together and 
nothing will separate them.’ 


Picture No. 3 


‘This is Katyn.! Those are the graves of men who fell for the 
glory of their country. They are forsaken by all, these murdered 
ones. Perhaps they fought for the good of humanity, or for their 
native land. When they died, no one was with them, they were 
forsaken. They had to leave their nearest and dearest, sweethearts, 
wives or children, They died to save others and now they sleep 
peacefully in the ground, and only crosses remain to show that 
they were at one time on this earth, 

‘This manis a patriot, and his deeds, thoughts and spirit are the 
same as theirs. He has understood, and is standing thinking of all 
this, of the whole tragedy. He thinks that he too is a man, and 
must return to dust like these others. And perhaps he thinks of 
someone dear to him, lying in some foreign soil. Man is dust and 
must return to dust. This man is old and will also die before long.’ 


Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 

‘It is 2.30 a.m. The Gestapo have come to take away the whole 
family. The German is arrogant, insolent and brutal. . . . My 
mother is crying: I am prepared for anything. 

"Then they put us into a lorry and took us away. They shouted at 


tion in life that I hoped for. Perhaps it is because I possess them. Happiness 
seems to lie in striving and struggling—not in possessing. I must nevertheless 
do something. I sucked in scruples with the milk of your breast, and to-day they 
are reviving in me. I am your son, unchanged. I am returning to you, seeking 
your heart, to warm and perhaps to touch mine. You know how. cold the world 
is, It does not reject, but it does not accept either. Do you forgive me, then? I 
must tell you once again in all fairness that in the course of my carcer I have 
permitted myself deeds which do not recall the sweet-smelling innocent flowers 
of our meadows. Once in a passion I killed a man who had offended me. I ask 
you for nothing—that would be foreign to my nature. I only ask—do you accept 
or reject me? 1 MIT 

“You have turned away from me. Ha—your eternal aristocratic pride cannot 
reconcile itself to what I say. I will go, then—but, remember, I shall not come 
back again. I sometimes think that in your stony pride you are no mother, but 
arrogance personified. I know that un now m are praying ied ira es 
ои suffer—and yet you repulse me. So you will remain - g int 
the battle of life, into the soulless world, If I become a man ot nite a 
be your work, Mother, To-day repentance would still have been possible. Fare- 
well, Mother,” А 

1A mm the U.S.S.R. where most of 13,000 Polish officers, captured by the 
Russians during their collaboration with Nazi Germany, were shot. 


o 
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us and treated us brutally, but promised that things would not be 
too bad. There were sick people and children crying; but they had 
no pity. They pushed us into cattle trucks and took us to the con- 
centration camp. In the camp we slept on the ground and there 
were bugs crawling on the walls.’ 

In the first story the Thema of Guilt is introduced—the Hero is 
rejected and does not reform. This Thema is relatively frequent in 
the Polish Delinquent sample with a background of labour, very 
frequent in the Jewish Delinquent sample and in other Jewish 
subjects with concentration camp experience, but completely 
absent in the Polish Delinquent sample with a background of 
concentration camps. 

Story No, 2 combines a Thema of Family Affiliation—relatively 
less frequent in both Delinquent samples—with Affiliation in both 
Hero and Press, and with a Good Outcome. The last two stories 
do not essentially differ from those previously presented. ‘They 
represent the usual pattern of a state of Dejection in the Hero, 
Affiliation in both Hero and Press, strong Aggression in Press, and 
a Thema of Personal and Family Frustration. 

Finally the following is a rather exceptional story which was 
found impossible to score: 


Picture No. 2 


“А man and woman have met in a café, He asked her to dance. 
Now he asks her to go away with him. But she is married and does 
not know what to do. But I think she will do it. She will leave her 
husband and go with him.’ 

It is possible that the subject identified himself with the seducer; 
but it may well be, that the Hero is the deserted husband, and that, 
therefore, he does not appear in this story. It is also possible that 
there is a double identification, with both the seducer and the 
deserted husband; and that the seducer, although successful, feels 
guilty and is unhappy. So we do not really know who is the Hero, 
what are the forces in him and in the Press, what is the Thema 
(from the point of view of the subject it may not be a Thema of 
Love, but of Personal Frustration), and whether or not the Out- 
come is successful. The story is too short and too ambiguous for 


satisfactory scoring and was therefore not included in the statistical 
elaboration. 


(b) Statistical analysis 


As with the P.F.S., the T.A.T. study of the delinquent groups 
provides no adequate basis for estimating the influence of a par- 
ticular type of displacement. The whole prison population is so 
highly selected that a background of one type of displacement or 
another is relatively unimportant. The scoring patterns are very 
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similar, and any difference may be due to chance only. The 
frequencies found in the two groups of Polish delinquents, of 
fifteen subjects each, are as follows: 


Ind.and Conc. Ind. and Conc. 
Agri. Camps Agri. Camps 
THE HERO THE PRESS 
Abasement 3 I Rejection 5 I 
Intraggression 6 o Dominance 2 I 
Aggression v 6 Aggression 46 45 
Dejection 42 50- Lack 7 10 
Affiliation 24 16 Affiliation 30 24 
Sex 2 3 Sex I 3 
Dominance 2 3 
THE THEMA THE OUTCOME 
Person. Frustration 30 35 Good: Adequacy o 1} 
Family Frustration 22 30 Help I 3} 
Family Affiliation 11 7 Luck II II 
Love 2 2 Neutral: Punishment 
Achievement о 3 of enemy 3 3 
Guilt 6 о Submiss. of Него 3 о 
Quarrel o o Bad: Pun. of Hero 3 o 
Revenge 5 5 Inadequacy 3i о 
Enemies 15} 17 
Bad Luck o 4 
No outcome 18 20 


The Zndex of Optimism is low for both groups: thirty and thirty- 
one respectively. Suggestive differences between the groups aret: 

A complete absence of the Guilt Thema in stories ofsubjects witha 
background of concentration camps. In this particular the sample 
of Polish delinquents from concentration camps is a unique one— 
in all other male samples there are at least a few stories with this 
Thema and the corresponding Intraggression in the Hero. It looks 
as if these subjects who had been detained in concentration camps 
felt that they had already atoned for all their sins: they cannot 
ascribe any guilt to themselves at either the P.F.S. level, or at that 
of the Т.А.Т. In this respect they differ from their controls, who 
had not suffered under such extreme oppression and who, although 
not intropunitive at the level of action, at least occasionally feel 
guilty at the deeper level of the T.A.T.2 As the frequencies of Guilt 


1 A definition of the term ‘suggestive’ has been given elsewhere (p. 117 foot- 
note). kN 

2 A discussion on the layers of personality from which the T.A.T. projections 
are assumed to have been made has been given in the Part I, Chapter 3. The 
difference between the T.A.T. and the P.F.S. in this respect has been discussed 
above (p. 188 ff.). Р 
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and Intraggression are so small in the Industry and Agriculture 
sample and are absent in the concentration camp group, the 
significance of this difference could not be measured. 

There is more Dejection in the Hero in the group with con- 
centration camp experience. This agrees with the data on ordinary 
D.P. population where again ex-inmates of concentration camps 
showed more dejection in their stories than did their less violently 
oppressed controls. Measures of significance were applied to the 
data obtained from these non-delinquent D.P. subjects and the 
results are reported in the next section, where the whole problem is 
discussed in greater detail. 

There is less Affiliation in the Hero in the group with con- 
centration camp experience. The study of the non-delinquent D.P. 
population, which will be discussed in the next Section, showed 
similar results. 

There is less Affiliation in the Press of the concentration camps 
group. Both groups feel they live in an aggressive world, but while 
subjects from Industry and Agriculture often feel that there are at 
least some people who care for them, subjects from concentration 
camps are more often left quite alone with their oppressors. 

Even picture No. 2, interpreted throughout the remainder of my 
material as depicting two relatives or friends (the facial expres- 
sions of the persons on the picture clearly suggest feelings of love 
rather than hate), was sometimes described in this group as show- 
ing two enemies. Thus subject No. 6 described the picture as that 
of an S.S.-man interrogating a Pole. 

In the Themas, Personal and Family Frustrations prevail in 
both groups, but especially so in the concentration camp sample. 
The Thema of Family Affiliation is, on the other hand, less fre- 
quent among concentration camp subjects. These trends are again 
in agreement with the study of the non-delinquent D.P. popula- 
tion and will be discussed in detail in the next Section. 
ee bns nL orsi the two groups are too small to 
Pit 88 egr particular, there is practically no difference 
бык cpr rie ЕҢ npe in the Hero, and none at all in the 
dud y à ema of Revenge. The quality of the Outcomes 

similar pattern: Bad Outcomes prevail, and those which 
are good, are due to good luck. The slight difference in the Index 
of Optimism is very far from significant —y? was applied and gave 
the figure 0f 0:33753. 

x* was applied in the following way. All the Good Outcomes 
were lumped together, and all the Bad Outcomes were lumped 
together; Neutral Outcomes were omitted. The 2x2 table was 
Suc erem pe оила ebained (ih specto 
loin UE а if . At 15 consi cred that this method of calcu- 
a gnificance of the difference between the two 
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groups in the ratio of Good Outcomes to Bad Outcomes. It was 
applied throughout the statistical analysis of the 'T.A.T. results. 


Good Outcome Bad Outcome Total 
Polish delinquents from 
Industry and agriculture 12 (13:36) 40 (38:64) 52 
Polish delinquents from 


concentration camps 16 (14:64) 41 (42:36) 57 
Total 28 8r 109 
X* —0:33753 


In conclusion, the T.A.T. seems to have revealed a similar 
pattern of apperception in both groups of Polish delinquents, 
irrespective of their previous displacement and consequent degree 
of oppression. There are, also, some differences between the groups, 
although these are less striking than the similarities. One of them 
is the absence of the Thema of Guilt in the sample with concentra- 
tion camp experience, suggesting either a very deep repression of 
guilt feelings (and of the Super-Ego) in these subjects, or a feeling 
that by suffering in the camps they have atoned for all their sins, 
past, present and possibly future. Other differences correspond to 
the general pattern of differences between subjects representing 
different degrees of oppression and will be discussed in greater 
detail in the next Chapter. 


The small sample of Jewish delinquents shows a similar pattern 
of responses, but with one striking difference, namely, the fre- 
quency of the Thema of Guilt, which is far greater than in any 
other sample tested whether delinquent or not, with the corre- 
sponding Intraggression in the Hero, and Punishment of the Hero 
in the Outcome. While the Polish delinquents with concentration 
camp experience show no Themas of Guilt in seventy-nine Themas, 
no Intraggression in seventy-nine categories, and no Punishment 
of the Hero in sixty Outcomes, in the Jewish sample Guilt and 
Punishment of the Hero shows the highest frequency of all the 
Themas and Outcomes respectively. In the categories referring to 
the forces in the Hero Intraggression nearly equals Dejection in 
the Jewish sample, while in the Polish one there are fifty cases of 
Dejection and none of Intraggression. " 

Four delinquent cases are not an adequate basis for any hypo- 
thesis. Other Jewish cases, tested in U.N.R.R.A. camps, represent 
a highly selected group of the most co-operative subjects. If, there- 
fore, we suspect that Jews from concentration camps suffer from a 
guilt complex, with a strong denial of guilt at the level of action (as 
reflected in the high scores of extrapunitiveness and ego-defence 
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in the Р.Е.5.), we may also assume that this complex will be less 
pronounced in these exceptional subjects who were willing to co- 
perate while all the rest refused. Even among those co-operative 
subjects, not all finished the whole T.A.T. All of them, however, 
described picture No. т, which, inallthegroups, suggested the Thema 
of Guilt more than any other picture. Here again, in spite of their 
relative willingness to co-operate, the Thema of Guilt proved more 
frequent than in the stories given by non-Jewish subjects to the same 
evs When all the frequencies of the Jewish subjects were 
umped together, and all the frequencies of non-Jewish subjects 
with concentration camp experience were lumped together, a 
2 х2 table for the measurement of у? could be constructed (cx- 
pected frequencies in brackets): 


р Guilt Non-Guilt Total 
Jewish males from conc. camps 09 (4:87) 7 (11°13) 16 
Polish males from conc. camps 12 (16:13) 41 (36:87) 53 

21 48 E 69 
Х* 7506395 


Since this figure is significant at the 0:05 level and is very nearly 
significant at the о-оо level, the difference between the groups can 
hardly be ascribed to chance, (A correction for continuity was 
applied). Among the sixteen Jewish subjects the Thema of Guilt 
is definitely more frequent than among the fifty-three Polish con- 
centration camp subjects. There is, therefore, some suspicion of a 
specific ‘guilt complex’ in the Jewish group. 

This suspicion was strengthened (or rather aroused independ- 
ently before the statistical calculations were made) by my inter- 
views with the Jewish subjects. I had the feeling that the Jews and 
the Poles reacted differently when asked about the fate of their 
relatives. The Poles usually answered in a more or less straight- 
forward way, telling me who in their families survived and where 
they were, who died or was killed, Although most of the Poles had 
lost some or even the majority of their close relatives, the reaction 
edi question on that point was that of grief rather than resent- 

_Among the Jews I interrogated this question aroused mainly 
bitter resentment, often projected against the investigator. The 
whole question appeared indecent—of course all their relatives 
had been murdered, all went to gas chambers. How could I ask 
such stupid questions? The tension produced by that question, 
quite innocent in itsclf, made me suspect that the subject felt that 
he himself was not quite in order in this matter. 

When I discussed this problem with Dr. Leo Srole, U.N.R.R.A. 
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psychologist attached to the big Jewish camp in Landsberg, he 
put forward a hypothesis based on a much longer and more inti- 
mate contact with Jewish Displaced Persons than I had had and 
could hope to have. This was to the effect that a survival in the 
concentration camp when all the close relatives (parents in par- 
ticular) had to die, gave rise to a specific guilt complex. Those 
subjects, usually young and healthy, who, passing before the S.S. 
Selection Board, were directed to work in concentration camps 
when all their relatives examined with them were directed to gas 
chambers as being no use to the Germans, felt as if they, and not 
the Germans had committed the murder, Some of them did not 
take advantage of the favourable decision of the Board, and went 
with their parents, children or siblings. Others took the chance and 
survived but at the cost of strong guilt feelings, mostly repressed - 
and unconscious and adding another burden to their innumerable 
sufferings under oppression, 

The following case, of a Jewish delinquent I examined in one of 
the prisons, may illustrate the point: 

The subject lost his father, mother and two siblings, much 
younger than himself, in the gas chamber. Two brothers whom 
he later contacted died in concentration camps. His only sister, who 
survived the whole war in a concentration camp, died shortly after 
the liberation. Not one even of his more distant relatives is alive. 

While in the concentration camp he was constantly tortured by 
thoughts of his family and wanted to commit suicide. It seemed to 
him that he had sinned greatly in being the only one of them all 
to be saved. If he had been good, he too would have been put 
todeath, and would not have survived. ‘I felt asifit were my duty to 
follow my family and die too. I only felt it—I knew that it was not 
really so; and in my mind I knew that it was not my fault, and 
that I should try to hold out.’ и 

During the interview the subject was friendly and co-operative, 
but very nervous. He was pale and very tense, his voice was 
trembling, and at times he would stop and blush suddenly. When 
he was asked to relate two events in the camp which came into 
his head, he gave the following episode: "Two fellow-prisoners 
tried to escape. They were caught and tied to a bus and so dragged 
back to the camp. They were dead on arrival and their bodies were 
hung on a trec in the square. In this square we had our evening 
meal. It was winter time. The serving of the food was specially 
rearranged so that cach of us in turn had to go to fetch his soup 
from the cauldron. Every man had to pass by the hanging bodies 
and take a good look at them before getting his soup.’ р 

Then he related another event: ‘I wasa Play producer in a labour 
camp. I managed to form a group of eight people and we acted a 
scene containing strong criticism of the German authorities, In spite 
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of this, nothing happened to me, except that I was forbidden to 
appear on the stage again.’ 

Suddenly he stopped, blushed and muttered: ‘We had some 
concerts and theatre in the camps, you know . . . it is hard to 
reconcile. . . this German attitude I mean. . . .' Then he described 
how the German policy in the camps was full of paradoxes, and 
how they added to the complexities of the camp life. It was obvious, 
however, that there were other things within himself that the sub- 
ject found hard to reconcile, and it is plausible that the complica- 
ted pattern of aggression, guilt feelings, the wish to die and the will 
to survive was not specific to this individual, but had a more gen- 
eral character, related to the situation in which Jewish Displaced 
Persons found themselves under the German domination. 


Tn order to compare the delinquent and ‘normal’ subjects the 
frequencies of the various T.A.T. categories in the fifteen delin- 
quents with a background of forced labour in industry or agri- 
culture! were collated with those of the fifty-five ‘normal’ Dis- 
placed Persons with the same background of displacement.? l'or 
a first rough comparison, the frequencies in the larger group 
(‘normal’ subjects) were corrected, so that instead of actual fre- 
quencies we had those which would be expected if both groups 
were cqual in size (fifteen subjects each). Otherwise, all the frc- 
quencies in the large ‘normal’ group would naturally be greater 
than in the small delinquent group, and no estimate of difference 
could be made without further calculation, This correction was 
only necessary to make a superficial examination of the data 
easier, and the presentation clearer; but all the statistical clabora- 
tion is based on the original scores, 

These frequencies are as follows: 


` Delin- *Nor- 


grae mmc 


Delin- ‘Nor- 
quent mal" quent mal" 
THE HERO THE PRESS 
Abasement - i 2 Rejection 5 14 
Intraggression 3:5 Dominance 2 5:5 
Aggression 7744 Aggression 46 284 
Dejection 42 384 Lack £31 
E 24 335 Affiliation 30 335 
Sex 2 2: Sex 1 r4 
Dominance quie 


1 " 
The reasons for comparing only groups with this background are given 


above (р. 123). 


2 In the P.F.S, the number of subj i i 
^ bjects in this group was fifty-seven. The 
сүнө was due to one subject leaving the Kempten camp during the course 
of the investigation, after having completed the P.F.S. but before the com- 


A gh he was in the Concentration Camp group, and 
therefore of no importance to the calculations here, the sar d Бс the 


pletion of the T.A.T. Althou 


Industry and Agriculture groups had also to be excluded 
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Delin- ‘Nor- Delin- ‘Nor- 
quent mal? quent mal 
THE THEMA THE OUTCOME ` 
Person, Frustation 30 25 Good: Adequacy ON 
Family Frustration 22 — 26:6 Help I 42 
Family Affiliation 1r 153 Luck 1r та 
Love 2 1-4 Neutral: Punishment 
Achievement o 9:8 of enemy 3 II 
Guilt 6 3:3 Submiss. of Hero 3 0:5 
Quarrel о 3:5 Bad: Pun. of Hero 3 I 
Revenge 5 r6 си 35 0 
nemies 15°5 ; 
Bad Luck о R e 
No outcome 18 iss 


The Index of Optimism is 30 and 97:5 respectively. 

Suggestive differences between the groups are: 

(i) The delinquents show more Abasement and Intraggression 
in the Hero than the non-dclinquents. Although in action they do 
do not submit to the rules of Society, and when tested at the level 
ofaction by the P.F.S. their Intraggression (or Intropunitiveness) is 
significantly low, at the deeper level of the T.A.T. they seem more 
inclined to self-blame than do the non-delinquent controls. 

(ii) The corresponding Thema of Guilt is also more frequent in 
the delinquent group. This supports the view that delinquency may 
be associated with unconscious guilt feelings, although in real con- 
flict situation (or in the quasi-real situations of the P.F.S.) the 
delinquents deny guilt and accuse others. Unfortunately the 
frequency is too low for a reliable test of significance to be applied. 

Gii) A force in the Hero which may be considered as the opposite 
to Abasement and Intraggression, is Dominance. In the delinquent 
group the frequency of this category is extremely low—it occurs 
in only two subjects, in both of whom it is nearer to the need 
‘Autonomy’ than to ‘Achievement’ (in one story the Hero feels 
guilty and wants to submit, but at the same time wants to dom- 
inate by resisting coercion; in the other case, the Hero is oppressed 
and frustrated, and wants to dominate his enemies, but is not 
successful), In non-delinquents, Dominance in the Hero is frequent 
and usually associated with a Thema of Achievement. The 
delinquent group shows no Themas of Achievement at all, while 
in the controls there are fifty incidents of Dominance, and thirty- 
six of Achievement. А à 

An attempt was made to measure the significance of the differ- 
ence between the two groups by applying the x? test to the cate- 
gories of Abasement and Intraggression lumped together, and 
opposed to that of Dominance. ; 

The following table (based on the actual figures, without any * 
‘size’ correction) was constructed: 
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Abase. and 
Inirag. Dominance Total 

Polish delinquents from in- 

dustry and agriculture 9 (3:94) 2 (7:06) II 
Non-delinquents from industry 

and agriculture 20 (25:06) 50 (44:94) 70 
Total 29 52 81 

X! -9:5153 


A correction for continuity was applied. This figure is highly 
significant, being, according to Fisher and Yates's tables, near to 
the 0:001 level, but it must be admitted that the calculation is not 
entirely satisfactory from the point of view of statistical technique, 
since one of the expected frequencies is very low. From thc com- 
mon sense point of view, however, the same fact may be regarded 
as most significant. Still more significant is the complete absence 
of the Thema of Achievement in the delinquent group, while in 
the control group the same Thema is quite frequent. 

(iv) The delinquent's Heroes show slightly more Aggression than 
do the Heroes ofthe non-delinquents. The frequency of Aggression 
in both groups is rather low, however, and the difference between. 
the groups in this respect is not significant. (In the x? test Aggres- 
sion was opposed to non-Aggression, i.e. all other forces in the 
Hero; in another application of the same test it was opposed to 
Affiliation. Both tests gave non-significant results.) 

Aggression in the Heroes of delinquents was associated either 
with the Thema of Revenge or of Personal Frustration. In both 
cases it had a character of Counteraction—the Hero was aggres- 
sive not because he wanted to hurt somebody, but because he 
himself had been attacked and was therefore merely counter- 
attacking. 

(v) The Heroes of the delinquent group feel more frequently 
dejected, and less frequently have anybody whom they love, than 
do the Heroes of the controls. The difference proved to be non- 
significant (y*=2-235 

(vi) Similarly in the Press the delinquents’ Heroes more often en- 
counter Aggression than Affiliation—they live in a more hostile 
world than do the Heroes of non-delinquents and the difference in 
this case is significant at the ооз level (x*—4:9339). The fre- 
quencies are high enough, the smallest cell being thirty, to con- 
sider the measurement fairly reliable. 

(vii) The delinquents tell more stories about Rejection by the 
mother. The frequency of Rejection is still too low to make the 
measurements reliable, and the x?, based on the categories of Re- 

jection and Non-R ejection in the Press, is not significant, This result 
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is nevertheless interesting in view of the large amount of crimino- 
logical evidence for the frequency of rejection in the actual ex- 
perience of delinquents. We know from other investigations that 
delinquents are often rejected by their parents—here we may only 
suggest that they often imagine such rejection. The mothers of the 
non-delinquents’ Heroes fairly frequently dominate their children, 
but they do not reject them. 

Since most of the T.A.T. stories in my material evidently have 
an autobiographical character, there are some grounds for sup- 
posing that my delinquents had suffered rejection in their early life. 

It may be significant that delinquents with concentration camp 
experience, who possibly acquired their criminal tendencies in the 
camps, do not show Rejection as often as ‘normal delinquents’. 
There was only one story of this kind in the whole group. 

(viii) In the Thema, the delinquents seem to be mainly concerned 
with Personal Frustration, rather than with Family Frustration, 
while the controls show the opposite tendency. There is also less 
Family Affiliation among the delinquents. 

So, generally speaking, in the Themas of delinquents, Personal 
Frustration dominates the more successful Themas of Family 
Affiliation and Achievement. The Heroes mostly suffer, rarely 
have the good luck of rejoining their families, and never achieve 
anything positive by their own efforts. The controls show the 
opposite trend, and the difference between the groups is signifi- 
cant: 

Pers. Frustr. Fam. Aff. Ach. Total 
Polish delinquents from in- 


dustry and agriculture 30 (21:80) 11 (19:20) 41 
Non-delinquents from industry 
and agriculture 87 (95:20) 92 (83:80) 179 
Total TIT 103 220 
x*-T71380 


This figure is significant at the oor level. A correction for con- 
tinuity was applied. / 4 

(ix) In the Outcome the delinquents are definitely more pessimis- 
tic than are the non-delinquents. The x?, based on the frequency of 
Good Outcome as opposed to Bad Outcome, is as high as 12:1929, 
significant at the o-oor level. In particular, the Heroes of the 
delinquent group never succeed because of their own Adequacy, 
and there is only one case of Help. If they are successful at all, 
they are merely lucky (eleven cases). In the non-delinquent group 
the frequencies are: Adequacy 33; Help 15, Luck 434. Among the 

! Of. i i studies by Lander (382), Lippman (415), Friedlander 
( igi pei (248) Si Van с (697), and monographs by 
Agatha Bowley (97) and Symonds (666). 
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Bad Outcomes relatively frequent are Punishment of the Hero, his 
Inadequacy, and the power of his Enemies. Non-delinquents 
sometimes imagine a Bad Outcome in which nobody is guilty 
(nineteen cases) while delinquents do not register this category at all. 


(c) Summary of the results and their relation to the P.F. Study 

The Thematic Apperception Test was used in the study of the 
delinquent D.P. population with two main objectives in mind: (i) 
to observe, and possibly to measure, the influence of concentration 
camp experience on delinquents’ perception of themselves, of the 
world around them, and the inter-action of these two; and (ii) to 
see whether delinquents differ from non-delinquents in respect of 
this perception, in so far as it is shown by the test. 

(i) The study brought positive results, indicating that there is 
a difference between delinquents with concentration camp cx- 
perience and those with experience of milder forms of oppression. 
A similar study using the P.F.S., gave very few positive results in 
specific attitudes, and none in the general trends. 

‚ This fact is worth considering because of its possible implica- 
tions. The P.F.S. gave, at least in one aspect, the structure of an 
individual’s mind at the ‘level of action’ (see pp. 188 ff. for the 
the explanation of this term), and at that level no essential difer- 
ence was found between the two groups of Polish delinquents. 
Once the individual was in prison, he displayed the same hostility 
towards the others, the same denial of guilt, the same pessimism, 
etc., irrespective of his personal history which brought him into 
prison, But the T.A.T. seems to reveal some processes underlying this 
mental structure; and while some features of these processes are com- 
mon to both groups of delinquents, some appear to differentiate 
between delinquents according to their former displacement. 

Since the material from which the T.A.T. stories were construc- 
ted is mainly biographical and concerns the recent past, the test 
reflects their different experience: ex-inmates of concentration 
camps encountered more dramatic Aggression in actual life, so 
there is relatively more dramatic Aggression in the Press of their 
T.A.T. stories and more Frustration in the Thema, They were 
isolated from their families by physical barriers, and more pre- 
occupied with personal problems,’ and so they show less Affilia- 
tion in the Hero, in the Press, and in the Thema. 


! It was evident from the interviews I held both in pri in U.N 
1 J prisons and in U.N.R.R.A. 
all dis that the inmates of concentration camps relatively quickly suppressed 
all discussions and even thoughts about their families, while the others did not. 


The subject of family was 'tabooed' as undermining the morale of the camp 


The inmates were also naturally more preoccupied wi 

n na! B ith the everyday struggle 
for existence. In the P.F.S. the ex-concentration camp dellaquents were found 
significantly more egocentric than other delinquents, 
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On the other hand ‘normal delinquents’ more frequently than 
those with concentration camp experience regard themselves as 
inadequate, guilty and rejected by their mothers. While those 
whose criminal behaviour may be mainly attributed to the in- 
fluence of concentration camp experience had probably less 
frequently been rejected or found inadequate, and had some 
achievements to their credit, ‘normal delinquents’ had had none 
worth speaking about, and did not expect to have any. 

Thus, although at the level of action both groups of delinquents 
are similar—and so their criminal actions are similar—at the 
T.A.T. level ex-inmates of concentration camps appear to reveal 
more frustrating experiences during the war, while ‘normal 
delinquents’ revealed more frustrating experiences in earlier 
periods of their life, and more feeling of personal inadequacy. 

(ii) The difference between delinquents and non-delinquents 
as measured by the Т.А.Т. seems to be even more revealing. The 
detailed differences between the two groups have been described 
above: the main characteristic of the delinquent population as 
opposed to non-delinquent is that their whole perception appears 
to be coloured by a feeling of the overwhelming power of an 
inimical Press, 

It seems that to the delinquent his Press appears to contain 
mainly Aggression, while even those whom he loves often reject 
him. When he is aggressive himself, he gets no satisfaction—he 
merely counteracts to defend himself or to take revenge. The 
Press, as it appears to him, brings him Dejection: fear, anxiety and 
despair. He often tries to submit to this Press and, even in his 
imagination, he never succeeds in dominating it. The interaction 
between himself and the Press causes mainly Personal Frustration, 
the Outcomes are unhappy, and, in particular, he never succeeds 
because of his own Adequacy or the Help of others—though he 
may be merely lucky. When he fails—and this is much more often 
the case—it is due either to the power and wickedness of his 
Enemies, or to his own Inadequacy, or to a combination of the 
two (Punishment). } 

When we compare the results of the T.A.T. study of the delin- 
quents with those of the P.F.S., the difference between the two 
levels of personality is apparent. At the level of action the delin- 
quent is aggressive (that is, he turns aggression outwards, is extra- 
punitive in the P.F.S., and also transgresses the law), but at the 
level of fantasy he is the victim, In his imagination, in his percep- 
tion of the external world he finds hostility directed against him— 
and there is much evidence that this type of perception depends 
not only on the personality of the subject but on actual experience 
as well. His perception, on which every new experience puts an 
additional stamp, may be thought of as an underlying motivation 
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for action in conflict situations. These actions begin at the level of 
perception—the ultimate reaction of the subject depends on the 
way in which he views the situation. We know from the P.F.5. that 
the delinquent perceives the same social situations in a different 
way from the non-delinquent, and he also reacts to them in a 
different fashion. If we introduce the notions of cause and effect 
we might say: the delinquent has a different perception of the 
world around him and of his own role in this world; that general 
trend of thought changes his perception of social events in which 
he is involved and affects his actions. Thus, in a way, the T.A.T. 
may reveal the causes of the results of the P.F.S. 

We can summarize the evidence on the most important variables 
in the T.A.T. study of the three groups (delinquents from concen- 
tration camps, ‘normal delinquents’, and ‘normal D.P.') in the 
following way: 

Both groups of delinquents show a great deal of Aggression in 
the Press and of Frustration in the Thema. The situations of 
Aggression and Frustration are particularly dramatic in the stories 
of delinquents with concentration camp experience. 

‘Normal delinquents’ show particularly strong feelings of 
personal Inadequacy; and their inimical Press, with strong Aggres- 

_ sion and little Affiliation, seems to date from earlier periods of life. 
. ‘Normal Displaced Persons’ show less Aggression in the Press, 
less Frustration in the Thema, more successful Themas, more 
Affiliation (in Hero, Press, and Thema), more Dominance and 
Achievement, more optimism and feelings of personal Adequacy. 

Guilt feelings (Intraggression) and the Themas of Guilt are 
most frequent in ‘normal delinquents’, completely absent in those 
from concentration camps, and infrequent in normal Displaced 
Persons. 

At the P.F.S. level and in superficial interview situations both 
groups of delinquents showed a lack of guilt feelings, and their 
Aggression was mainly turned outwards, while ‘normal delin- 
quents’ showed no feelings on personal inadequacy. 


3. DISPLACED PERSONS AND THE LEVEL OF OPPRESSION 


(a) Mlustrative cases and general comments 


Happy Themas in my material collected in U.N.R.R.A. camps 
occurred mainly in the stories of subjects with a relatively less 
frustrating background of displacement (Industry and Agricul- 
ture), and centered almost exclusively around two problems: 
Achievement and Family Affiliation, The Thema of Love was 
rather infrequent and not always happy. 


The following examples illustrate the Thema of Achievement. 
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The first one, very naive, was given by a tailor, and the content is 
such that it leaves no doubt as to his profession and ambitions: 


Group: Polish male. Background: Agriculture 
CASE NO. ¢ 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 


d should like times to change, so that I could go on working as a 
tailor. 
_ ‘I should have a fine portrait made of myself and should hang it 
in my own workroom with the caption: *Ladies and Gentle- 
men's Tailor".* 

The second story is perhaps as naive but more fantastical, 


with strong elements of omnipotence of thought: 


Group: Polish male. Background: Agriculture 
CASE NO. 17 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 

‘I hear on the wireless that Stalin is dead. I return to Poland, 
join the fight for independence, organize armed risings, arrest the 
present government, make contact with other enslaved nations to 
join in the armed struggle against Communism. The Allies give us 
assistance. In this way we regain our independence.’ 

Among several stories of this character, containing the Thema of 
Achievement at the level of omnipotence? none is given by a subject 
with a background of concentration camp or delinquency. One 
might have expected the opposite: that most frustrated individuals 
will compensate in wishful thinking, and that those who are in- 
adequate will be omnipotent in the T.A.T. stories. My material 
shows a definite trend in the other direction: those groups of sub- 
jects which give more stories of Achievement at the level of reality 
(where they are successful in business, acquire knowledge, organize, 
ctc.) also give stories of Achievement at the level of omnipotence. 
The others have no Achievement at all: neither modest and real, 
nor great and fantastical. 

The Themas of Family Affiliation are only frequent in groups 
with a background of the milder types of oppression. The stories 
are usually very similar in character, with strong forces of Affilia- 
tion in the Hero and in the Press. 


! It is, of course, realized that this simple and naïve ‘story’ may have a 
deeper meaning as well, and a deep analysis might be very fruitful—but none 


was attempted as it would go beyond the scope of the investigation. q 
2 In one of them the subject gives no picture of himself: he ‘cannot be seen 


as he is a good spirit who governs the world and brings peace and security to all 
people. 
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Group: Polish male. Background: Industry and Agriculture 
CASE NO. 7 
Picture No. 2 


‘A father, greeting his son after a long absence, clasped him in 
his arms with such emotion as only a father can feel. The son, who 
also loves his father dearly, returned his embrace and they stood 
for a moment in one another’s arms. The father was the first to 
realize that his beloved son would also want to embrace his mother 
and greet the other members of the family. He took his son’s hand 
and they went quickly home to continue their mutual rejoicing in 
the bosom of the family after the long absence.’ 

The above story with only slight variations was given by numer- 
ous subjects with a background of displacement in Industry and 
Agriculture, male and female, in all U.N.R.R.A. camps. The 
picture evoking fantasies of Family Affiliation was usually picture 
No. 2, but not infrequently the Blank Card or even picture No. 
1—the fact that the elderly woman on this picture stands with her 
back turned to the young man is interpreted as her being too happy 
to speak to him; the young man’s perplexed expression either is 
not noticed or commented upon, or is dismissed as unimportant: 
he has just remembered somebody who has died but essentially he 
is happy and everything will be all right.! 

In several stories given to the Blank Gard there is no proper 
Family Affiliation, but the Hero is back in his fatherland: he can 
see his native town, the Cathedral, the river under the old castle, 
people walking towards the Holy Picture of God's Mother, ctc., 
and the emotional experience of giving such a story appears to be 


as deep as in the stories in which the Hero meets his parents and 
relatives,? 


em female subject's stories the Heroine more often is meeting her husband 
definite ) eund pei i parents. In the story below the whole Thema has a 
Family Afiliation: absent in the stories of male subjects which were scored 
‘I am standing in a train and suddenly meet my be / 

i х t : у beloved. We are standing 
peser ei moving train. We kiss one another and talk of the past, and 
а y M SHE no more hope of secing one another again. Hc had 
соса bas M MAE again. We are tremendously happy and 

т. the wi p е 

Alps, gardens and Бех p windows we can see the tree-covered 
е example given above was taken from a story related by a subject 
eas Wilno, ү” town in eastern Poland, occupied by the Son iet forces 
ra ps " ted into the USSR. In the story he visits his native town in a 
lane to avoid arrest and deportation by the Soviet forces, This subject, after 
aving contemplated the card for a while, suddenly exclaimed: ‘I can see my 
picture’ and, showing great emotion, started writing the story. The same motive 
arent also in the story of a female subject, deported from the same district, 
whose ‘whole picture is in the fatherland, in Poland. but not in thé Soviet one’. 
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The following story was told by a village blacksmith who could 
neither read nor write properly but spoke the beautiful language 
of the Polish peasants, in a voice trembling with emotion. He was 
speaking very slowly so that I could take down every word and I 
was impressed by the depth and directness of his feelings: 


Group: Polish male. Background: Agriculture 
CASE NO. 10 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 


"My fatherland is the mirror in which I always see myself; this 
picture is still before my eyes, I cannot help secking myself in its 
reflection. My native village is the image of my country. In this 
picture I see that sooner or later I will be there again and will 
breathe that air that I have longed for through so many years.’ 


Unhappy stories describing the present frustrating situation of 
the individual, and with a ‘No Outcome’ ending, were common in 
all the groups. They were particularly frequent in the Industry and 
Agriculture samples, and they represent these groups’ variation of 
the Thema of Personal Frustration. Subjects with concentration 
camp experience usually gave a different variation of the same 
Thema, describing past instead of present frustration, sometimes 
with ‘No Outcome’, but often with a definitely Bad Outcome, 
e.g. death (usually caused by enemies). 

This fact suggests that the main frustration of the concentra- 
tion camp subjects lay in the past: even U.N.R.R.A. barracks and 
the hopeless future were infinitely better than starvation, ill- 
treatment and the constant fear of death suffered in the camp. In 
contrast, the main frustration of the other groups lay in the present, 
і.е. the time of the investigation. Although their physical condi- 
tions improved with the liberation, and the enemy's oppression 
was largely stopped, they appear to have preferred the blunt 
humiliations at the hands of the Germans to the more subtle ones 
from their Allies! which deprived them of all hope for the future. 


1 Although they were not formally discriminated against at the time of the 
investigation (they did not wear the letter ‘P’, had most of the human rights, 
food, lodging and second-hand clothes offered by Welfare organizations), their 
movements were restricted, they had no proper personal documents, no rights 
of employment above the lowest level of U.N.R.R.A., and they were treated not 
as normal human beings but as a species apart. In numerous contacts with 
U.N.R.R.A. and military government officials I noticed how far my passport, 
my uniform, my coming from London and having a home to go back to, dis- 
tinguished me from my compatriots in the camp. My nationality was unques- 
tionable—theirs was not, I was treated as a Pole, but they werc only Polish 
D.P.’—the word ‘D.P.’ was never omitted in any remarks on the subject, and 
indicated a difference of species nearly as essential as between an Englishman 
and an English cow. This attitude towards ‘Polish D.P's' was noticeable even 
in those persons most willing to help them. 

P 
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The most distinctive characteristic of the stories of Personal 
Frustration describing the subject's situation at the time of the 
test is that of hopelessness. The following illustrations will make 
this point clear: 


Group: Polish male. Background: Agriculture 
CASE NO. IO 
Picture No.3 


*This is our life. We stand by graves, as this man does, and think 
how death is approaching. We can see no light before us to bring 
us happiness.’ 

The same Thema is presented by another subject, describing 
his own picture: 


Group: Polish male. Background: Industry and Agriculture 
CASE NO. II 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 


“My own picture. This picture represents the present time so 
clearly, but nevertheless has no purpose, or, if there is a purpose, 
it is somewhere very far distant. The picture will show a man 
standing at the crossroads, who has so many roads to choose from, 
yet none of them is clear. Only in the far distance there shines the 
light of the goal chosen in the dawn of youth, the goal towards 
which he was aiming in former times, but to-day he does not know 
which road to take in order to reach it.’ 


The stories describing past frustration, given by the former in- 


mates of concentration camps, were most dramatic when they 
referred to their own pictures: 


Group: Polish male (Kempten). Background: Concentration Camps 
CASE NO. 


Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 


"I see myselfhanging on the post, suspended by ropes, attached to 
my hands tied behind me. I have to hang like this for two hours. I keep 
fainting, they throw water over me and I become conscious again, 
and think I must die soon. I ask God to help me to hold out . . .' 


Group: Polish male (Kempten). Background: Concentration Camps 
CASE NO. 11 


Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 
‘A man is hanging on the post! with his shirt undone so that it 


1 The punishment of the post was one of the commonest in German concen- 
tration camps. It took place on Sundays so as not to waste a working day. 
People were suspended: with their hands crossed behind the back and fettered 
with chains hung up on hooks. Since the men were hanging only a few inches 
above the ground they would instinctively seek support for their feet and in- 
crease the pain in the wrists with every movement. 
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should not tear under the strain of his distorted joints. Sweat 
pours down his face in a stream. Afterwards his arms are stiff and 
hard as wood. He cannot even take the chains off his arms and has 
to ask the S.S. man to do it for him. The 5.5. man kicks him con- 
temptuously but finally frees him.’ (The subject adds by way of 
explanation: ‘I went through that, and I shall never forget it. 
They tortured me like that.") 

There is no essential difference between the above descriptions 
and the next one, although there the subject did not obey the in- 
structions, and instead of depicting himself, portrayed a friend 
with whom he identified himself (the subject himself survived, but 
lost a leg above the knee): 


Group: Polish male (Kempten). Background: Concentration Camps 
CASE NO. 10 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 

‘I am in a concentration camp and watch while an S.S. man is 
beating my friend until he is covered with blood and his skin 
everywhere broken. A dog is worrying him. I am standing to 
attention and have to watch with the rest of the camp. They throw 
buckets of water over him and go on torturing him. I keep thinking 
how this Pole is suffering undeservedly, I feel hot and cold, and 
know that the same thing may happen to me at any moment. He 
died the next day in the punishment cell and I lost one leg." 

A similar identification occurred with the figure presented in 
the picture No. 3: 


Group: Polish male (Kempten). Background: Concentration camps 
CASE NO. 8 
Picture No. 3 

‘These are memorials in memory of our camp, so that everyone 
will know how we died there and how they put us to death, 

"That plaster figure with chains on its hands, beaten up and 
ill-treated, is a prisoner from the camp, to remind others of our 
sufferings.’ 

In another story the subject can definitely see his own picture 
in the mirror: Ў 


Group: Polish male (Murnau). Background: Concentration camps 
CASE NO. 7 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 

‘When I was released to the living hut after fourteen days in the 
punishment cell, I was able to look at myself in a mirror, and I 
could not believe that this was me, or that anyone could look like 
that. My head was cut open, my face livid from the beatings and 
unshaven—it looked just like an animals. . . .’ 
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Another subject (same sample, case No. 11) who described him- 
self as a ‘Moslem’! showed to me with expressive gestures how 
weak he was, staggering under the weight of the heavy stones in 
the Mauthausen Camp quarry and under the blows of the guards. 

In all these examples the Hero was left completely alone—thcre 
was nobody in the Press representing Affiliation, no one who loved 
him, who could help him, cared for him. In contrast, in the 
Industry and Agriculture samples such persons were often. intro- 
duced. One might say that in the Blank Card and in picture No. 
3 the subject was free in this respect, and need introduce no con- 
genial persons. With pictures Nos. 1 and 2 that seemed to be im- 
possible; the first one indicates clearly the presence of a mother, 
the second a parent, relative or close friend. 

But in the imagination of ex-inmates of concentration camps the 
congenial figures portrayed on the pictures can be made as unreal, 
as those non-existent ones were made real—they just disappear 
from reality and are transformed into a dream. Even a happy 
ending is only tentative, with a point of interrogation and implica- 
tion: "Would that be possible? 

In the following series of very short stories, the Hero is longing 
for his mother even in his grave, but is left alone; his most daring 
dream is not of happiness but merely of an absence of fear and 
oppression: 


Group: Polish male (Kempten). Background: Concentration camps 
CASE NO. 7 


Picture No. 1 


*A mother and her son are hundreds of miles apart. Only in 
their thoughts they are together, because they are thinking of one 


another. He was deported to a concentration camp. Perhaps he 
will return afterwards? 


Picture No. 2 


*A son and his father. The son is alone and is dreaming of his 
father. He is worrying about him, whether he is alive and what 
has happened to him. The son himself is in a concentration camp. 
Perhaps he will return home and sce his father again?" 


Picture No. 3 


‘A son is lying in his grave and is dreaming of his mother that 
she has come to the cemetery to pray for him. The son was killed 
in the war.’ 


1 ‘Moslem’ in the slang of all German concentration camps indicated an in- 
mate on the point of dying from starvation. In the Soviet camps a more self- 
explanatory Russian term was used for the same state of half-death: dokhodiaga 
which means ‘just coming to’. When those who nevertheless survived went with 
the Second Corps of the Polish Army to the Middle East, they called the real 
Moslems ‘kangaroos’, 
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Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 
‘I am at work in a factory somewhere in America or some other 
country. It is peaceful and quiet—no one oppresses me.’ 


The following story illustrates the mechanism of identification. The 
Heroine in the picture is first of all described in an objective way 
and her actions referred to in the third person. But soon the sub- 
ject feels so strongly that she is the Heroine that she refers to her 
actions in the first person singular. This is subsequently corrected: 


Group: Polish female. Background: Industry and Agriculture 
CASE NO. 10 ; 
Picture No. 1 

‘Despair. The Germans have just arrested this woman’s husband, 
and, while searching the house have found arms and pamphlets. 
The wife is left with two small children. She is alone in the house. 
The position seems desperate. What is she to do? I am all alone, 
without the means of existence. The first reaction: helplessness and 
despair at the loss of the one dearest to one. She realises the situa- 
tion: she may never see him again. They will torture him. Never- 
theless she believes she will recover from this, for the duty of 
bringing up the children upholds her and leads her to believe that 
she will manage to come through: perhaps, if the good God wills, 
her husband will return and will be proud of what she has done. 
Freedom and together again.’ 

In other stories the mechanism of identification is less obvious. 
In one story, for instance (Polish male, background: Industry), 
the adventures of the Hero had apparently nothing to do with the 
personal history of the subject—there was only one minor but 
significant point: in the story the Hero succeeds after six years of 
struggle and deprivations, in reality the subject spent exactly the 
same amount of time in deportation. Р 

The following story illustrates the use of dreams in the T.A.T. 
stories: 


Group: Polish male. Background: Industry 
CASE NO. IO 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 

‘A real dream, I was going back to liberated Poland. I reached 
my place of residence as indicated to me. I am returning to my 
family’s house and talk to my relatives. The N.K.V.D.! is there 
and arrests me on Stalin’s order. They deport me to somewhere in 
Siberia, and imprison me in a cave. I escape, crossing through 
bushes. When I came out on the other side, I saw Americans. It 

1 The Soviet special police, concerned with political offences and the main- 
tenance of concentration camps. 
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was the U.S. Zone. I told them my adventures. They said O.K.— 
and at that moment I awoke.’ 

Actual dreams were used in several stories given to the blank 
card. Sometimes when the subject wanted to imagine his own 
picture he recalled a dream and was willing to relate it. In several 
cases I consented, in others I was not even asked, but the subject 
gave as his own the picture he best remembered, taken from the 
dream. Here is the next case: 


Group: Polish female. Background: Concentration camps 
CASE NO, 
Picture No. 4 (Blank Card) 


‘A large drawing room with nothing in it but a grand piano. The 
air is chilly. On the highly-polished parquet floor there is a big 
Persian carpet—a large French window is veiled by a thin curtain 
through which the sun’s rays penetrate. The piano gleams. The 
doors to the other rooms are open wide. I see myself as a beautiful, 
well-dressed young woman. I am wearing an evening cloak of 
blue fox. I am standing by the piano. At some distance from the 
window stands my husband. We do not speak to one another: there 
has been some unpleasantness between из. Suddenly on the thresh- 
old of the open door stands the figure of Concentration Camp 
Death. She wears the striped dress of a prisoner, her hands hang 
stiffly—her head, in a striped, pointed cap, hangs on her breast. 
Her face is as pale as a corpse. A feeling of terror and overwhelm- 
ing repulsion makes my hair stand on end. There is complete 
silence. At last I master myself, go to her, embrace her, and, 
laying my head on her wasted breast, I say, “Take me, take me, 
take me”. Then, slowly, stiffly she raises her arm and puts it round 
me. 

The above dream represents a story in which the general back- 
ground of concentration camps and the death-figure taken from 
that background, is intermingled with more personal problems, with 
individual fears and worries, It also represents the tendencies 
towards suicide, which was sixteen times more frequent among the 
women than among the men (equally distributed between the 
sample from concentration camps and the controls), The next 
story also illustrates individual problems and complexes super- 


imposed on a general background of underground activities, war 
and deportation: 


Group: Polish male. Background: Concentration camps 
CASE NO. 6 


Picture No. 3 


‚ ‘A mother is standing by the graves of her husband and son. It 
is after the Warsaw Rising. There is already a new occupant. 
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‘She had two sons, who belonged to the Home Army.’ Their 
father did not know of this, and did not approve of the Home 
Army. The Germans found out about it, and arrested the mother 
and the elder son, but the father and younger son, who were away 
from home, escaped arrest. The younger son told his father nothing 
of the reason for the arrest, but the father guessed it. The father 
himself killed his son during the night, by stabbing him with a 
dagger. When his comrades in the Home Army learned of this, 
they pronounced sentence on the father and killed him. After the 
Rising, at the end of the war, the mother was released from the 
concentration camp and returned home. The elder son died in a 
labour camp. Now the mother is left alone, and stands in the 
cemetery, thinking of her fate.’ 

The above story is rather unusual and suggests a strong conflict 
between the subject and his father. A similar motif appears in the 
first story of the same subject—a very lengthy and elaborate story 
covering the two generations.* In the first part the Hero is con- 
temptuous and full of guilt, rejected by the mother and unwilling 
to reform, In the second part he finally reforms and atones, and. 
has a son who is an exemplary character and supports the whole 
family. In this second part the son becomes a Hero and the 
former Hero becomes a secondary figure. 

These examples illustrate the complications of the T.A.T. 
stories which, if they were too numerous, would destroy the pur- 
pose of the investigation, which was the study of general trends 
rather than the detection of individual complexes. Fortunately 
they were exceptional—nearly all the T.A.T. stories represented 
the general background, and their pattern was often so similar 
that the stories of two different individuals tested in different 
districts of Bavaria looked as if they were copied from each other. ` 


(b) Statistical analysis 

(i) Men. All the T.A.T. stories of Polish males in U.N.R.R.A. 
camps were first arranged in five groups: Kempten men from in- 
dustry, Kempten men from agriculture, Kempten men from con- 
centration camps, Murnau-Weilheim men from industry and agri- 
culture, and Murnau-Weilheim men from concentration camps. 
This procedure appeared unnecessary, however, since there were 
practically no differences in the relative frequencies of the various 
scoring categories between both Kempten samples from industry 
and agriculture, and the mixed sample from industry and agri- 
culture tested in Murnau-Weilheim district. The relative fre- 


1 Polish Underground Army. Y ae: В 

2 The subject himself exhibited many pathological traits: his peculiar speech, 
tremor, obsessional repetition of certain phrases, etc., indicated a high degree 
of maladjustment, 
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quencies in the concentration camp samples from Kempten and 
Murnau-Weilheim were almost identical. The material, therefore, 
was rearranged into two groups: one representing the fifty-five 
subjects from industry and agriculture, the other the equated 
sample from concentration camps. 

The frequencies below have been corrected to equalize the size 
of the groups, since in Kempten there were originally two control 
samples—one from industry and one from agriculture—equated 
with one sample from concentration camps. This correction did 
not change the distribution of the various personal characteristics 
in respect of which all the samples had been equated. Therefore, 
the frequencies of the various T.A.T. categories given below are 
based on the same number of stories, given by the two samples, 
which were matched exactly in respect of age, intelligence, educa- 
tion, profession, etc. This correction was only made to facilitate a 
superficial examination of the data, and to make the presentation 
clearer, but not for the statistical elaboration, 

The corrected frequencies are as follows: 


Ind. and Cone. Ind. and Cone. 
Agri. Camps Agri. Camps 
THE HERO THE PRESS 
Abasement 7 4 Rejection 5 13 
Intraggression 13 22 Dominance 20 18 
Aggression 16 12 Aggression 104 155 
Dejection I41 179 ; Lack 51 32 
Affiliation 123 105 Affiliation 123 95 
Sex _ 9 17 Sex 5 7 
Dominance 50 13 
THE THEMA THE OUTCOME 
Person, Frustration 87 129 Good: Adequacy 33 9 
Family Frustration 98 9б Hel der 8:5 
Family Affiliation 56 27 Dd 435 34 
Love 5 7 Neutral: Punishment ~~ 
Achievement 36 8 of enemy 4 7 
Guilt 12 20 Submiss. of Hero 2 115 
Quarrel 13 9 Ваа: Pun.ofHero 35  : 
Revenge 6 9 Inadequacy о 3 
Enemies 13 35 
Bad Luck 19 I1 
No outcome 59 83 


The Index of Optimism is 97:5 and 38:8 respectively. 


i Mr: " 
In a way similar to that described above (р. 202) in the study of the 
delinquent population. з 
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Suggestive differences between the groups are: 

The sample with concentration camp experience shows more 
Abasement and Intraggression in the Hero and more Submission 
of the Hero in the Outcome than the controls (there are ten cases 
of Submission in this group and one in which the submitting Hero 
is also helped—scored Submission 0:5; the corresponding frequency 
in the other group is only two). In personal interviews all the 
subjects in this group denied emphatically any tendency to submit 
not only to the Germans, but to any authority which is not ‘really 
just’. 

On the other hand that force in the Hero which may be con- 
sidered as opposite to Abasement, namely Dominance, is much 
less frequent in concentration camp sample. 

The x? test was applied to see whether the two groups differ 
significantly in respect of Abasement and Dominance. The calcu- 
lation was as follows:! 


Abasement Dominance Total 
Polish males from industry 
and agriculture 7 (12:75) 50 (44:25) 57 
Polish males from concen- 
tration camps 10 (4:75) 9 (14°75) 19 
"Total 17 59 76 
x? = 1113857 


A correction for continuity was applied. This figure is highly 
significant (above the 0-001 level). To the blank card, the con- 
centration camp sample gave only five responses of Dominance in 
the Hero, as compared with twenty-eight in the control sample. 
Our findings correspond to those of Rodnick and Klebanoff (452) 
who made an experimental study of projective reactions to induced 
frustration. 

In both groups Dejection and Affiliation are the most frequently 
occurring forces in the Hero, but when ex-inmates of concentra- 
tion camps show Dejection they are usually in despair, threatened, 
and left alone, while the controls usually have somebody they love. 
This difference is statistically significant, and nearly so at the 0-02 
level (x2—5:2101). When responding to the blank card the con- 
centration camp sample gave forty-seven. stories containing 
Dejection and only fourteen containing Affiliation, while the 
figures for the control sample are thirty-three and twenty-two 
respectively. Я 

While showing less Affiliation in the Hero—a type of sublimated 


1 [t may be seen that the frequencies in the concentration camps’ group pre- 
sented here differ from those given in the table on p. 218. The frequencies in 
that table were corrected in order to make the size of both groups identical. 
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love—the concentration camp sample shows more Sex—a type of 
love less sublimated or not sublimated at all. The difference is not 
statistically significant. 

The concentration camp sample records more Rejection in the 
Press than the control one, but the difference is not significant. 
Similarly non-significant is the difference between the two groups 
in respect of Dominance in the Press, Sex in the Press, Love, Guilt, 
Quarrel and Revenge in the Thema. ‘ 

The most striking difference between the two groups as regards 
the Press lies in the incidence of Aggression and Affiliation. While 
in the concentration camp sample the strength of Aggression, in 
the Press markedly exceeds that of Affiliation, in the control 
sample this relationship is reversed. The Heroes of ex-inmates of 
concentration camps live in a much more hostile world than those 
of the subjects with a background of milder forms of oppression. 
The difference is statistically highly significant (at the о-оот level, 
with x?—12:5655). Aggression in the Press of the concentration 
camp sample exceeds that of the control sample in response to all 
the pictures and to the blank card. Even picture No. 3, represent- 
ing a scene among graves, produces some differences—while a 
number of the control groups -Heroes (seventeen cases) die 
peacefully, the Heroes of ex-inmates of concentration camps are 
nearly all murdered or killed by the enemy. t In general the Heroes 
of ex-inmates of concentration camps rarely suffer Lack without 
Aggression, while the Heroes of the controls record such incidents 
far more often. This might also be interpreted as indicating that 
ex-inmates of concentration camps rarely feel merely deprived: 
they regard the Press as a threat to their personalities.? 

In the Themas of ex-inmates of concentration camps Personal 
Frustration predominates, while the frequency of Achievement is 
less than a quarter of that of the controls. x? in respect of those two 
Themas, Personal Frustration v. Achievement, is highly significant 
(x?=23'65006, with P of less than 0:001). In responses to the 
blank card the difference between the groups is still more striking. 
The controls tell about their achievements as often as about their 
frustrations, while the subjects from concentration camps des- 
cribe almost exclusively their frustrations (forty-eight frustrations 
and only four achievements). The Thema of Family Affiliation 
occurs Іп ex-concentration camp group three times, in the control 
group thirteen times. y? was calculated to compare the frequency 
of Personal Frustration with that of Family Affiliation and 
Achievement lumped together. The difference between the two 
groups proved to be statistically highly significant (x2—25:40099). 
би bod bes proved to be statistically significant at the 0-02 level 

? On the meaning and implications of this distinction see Maslow (450). 
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Similarly striking are the differences between the two groups in 
respect of Outcome. Ex-inmates of concentration camps appear 
much more pessimistic than the controls, and x* based on the 
categories of Good Outcome as opposed to Bad Outcome is signi- 
ficant at the o-oo1 level (y2=17-67952). In particular, the con- 
trols give far more Good Outcomes due to the Hero's Adequacy: 
33 cases as against 9 cases in the concentration camp sample (in 
response to the blank card the figures are 18:5 and 3 respectively); 
due to external Help (85 cases and 15 cases respectively) ; and even 
due to luck (43:5 and 34 respectively). The Heroes of the concen- 
tration camp sample, on the other hand, are more often defeated 
by their Enemies (35 and 13 cases respectively). When asked to 
describe themselves (in the blank card story) the subjects of this 
sample give a Bad Outcome due to the power of their Enemies 11 
times, while the controls do so once only. They are also more 
frequently left in the frustrating situation (frequencies are 34.5 and 
14 respectively). 


(i) Women. The frequencies of the T.A.T. categories in the stories 
told by the two samples of women are as follows: 


Ind. and Conc. Ind. and Conc. 
Agri. Camps Agri. Camps 
THE HERO THE PRESS 
Abasement o I Rejection 2 I 
Intraggression 4 3 Dominance I o 
Aggression 3 о Aggression 36 36 
Dejection 43 39 Tack?! ts Уј 9 
Affiliation 31 29 Affiliation 26 19 
Sex 2 I Sex H 2 
Dominance 2 
THE THEMA THE OUTCOME 
Person. Frustration 29 33 Good: Adequacy 35 4 
Family Frustration 32 24 Нер . I 2 
Family Affiliation 10 8 Luck IF5 9 
Love 2 2 Neutral: Punishment 
Achievement 2 3 of enemy I 2 
Guilt 2 2 Submiss. of Hero, о o 
Quarrel o 2 Bad: Pun. of Hero I o 
Revenge I 4 Inadequacy I 2 
Enemies 12 9 
Bad Luck I 3 
Nooutcome 18 14 


The Index of Optimism is 48-4 and 59:5 respectively. 
It can be seen from the above data that, in contrast to the men, 
the two samples of women do not show any suggestive differences. 
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Although it may be theoretically possible that, in respect of the 
aspects of personality investigated by the T.A.T., Polish women 
were not influenced by concentration camp experience while the 
men were, such a difference between the two sexes seems highly 
improbable. Another interpretation appears more plausible. 

As we know from the previous discussion on the subject, the 
sample of women with a background of concentration camp ex- 
perience was not a random sample at all, and this fact might have 
caused this otherwise surprising result. 

It is possible that the same personality factors which played a 
part in the selection of women for concentration camps (the men, 
as we know, were largely taken at random) made them immune 
to certain camp influences. It may be that their definite status of 
political prisoners also helped them to maintain the integration 
of their personality.t In this way they might have changed no 
more than ordinary women deported to industry and agriculture. 

It is, however, possible that they did change more, but that that 
change, instead of increasing the difference between this sclected 
group and the random group deported to forced labour, cancelled 
out certain differences which would otherwise have been reflected 
in the T.A.T. 

Judging from ће T.A.T. study of the men the experience of 
oppression makes people more pessimistic, more submissive, and 
less dominant (at least on the T.A.T. level). It may be that the 
women, arrested in the majority of cases for some form of resistance 
against the Nazis, were more optimistic, dominant, and less sub- 
missive, than the random sample. When influenced by the camp 
experience they therefore became more and not less like the 
sample of controls. Even after this experience they tend to be more 
dominant (this difference is suggestive) and more optimistic (this 
difference is not statistically significant) than the controls. In 
other respects the influence of concentration camps might have 
been just to cancel out the differences which existed between the 
groups before imprisonment. 

Thus the only conclusion which can be drawn from the T.A.T. 
study of women is that no profitable study of the two samples can 
be made when one of these samples has undergone a process of 
self-selection and we are unable to estimate the direction and 


extent of this self-selective process on the variables we are trying 
to compare. 


(c) Summary of the results and their relation to the P.F. Study 


The Thematic Apperception Test was used in the study of 
Polish Displaced Persons to compare equated samples of the D.P. 


! Compare Bettelheim's observations on the subject (73, 74). 
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population representing different backgrounds of displacement. 
In this way an attempt was made to estimate the influence of 
different levels of oppression оп the subject’s perception of the 
world, of himself in this world, and the interaction between the 
two. When used to supplement the material obtained in the 
P.F.S. study, the T.A.T. aimed at disclosing the underlying 
motivation for the tendencies exhibited on the level of action in 
the P.F.S. 

The T.A.T. study of men brought positive results, the study of ~ 
women did not, and owing to methodological difficulties the nega- 
tive results in the case of women cannot be adequately explained, 

The detailed differences between the groups of men have been 
described above. The main characteristic of the subjects who had 
undergone the highest level of oppression, as opposed to those with 
milder forms of oppression in their background, appears to be the 
feeling of the overwhelming power of an inimical Press. It was 
also that characteristic that distinguished delinquents from non- 
delinquents. 

Judging from the T.A.T., the ex-inmate of a concentration 
camp perceives the world around him as a hostile force as does the 
delinquent. The Press consists mainly of Aggression, and it brings 
him Dejection and Personal Frustration. The subject affected by 
oppression, neither depicts himself as an aggressive person (in 
blank card stories), nor identifies with an aggressive Hero. He 
feels rather that he is aggressed upon, and in his Т.А.Т. fantasies 
he usually submits to the Press, and only rarely and unsuccessfully 
tries to dominate it. In his imagination he neither recalls Achieve- 
ments nor dreams about future ones, and is mostly concerned with 
bitter recollections of Personal Frustration in the past. His stories 
end badly: he very rarely feels able to succeed because of his own 
Adequacy, and he rarely enjoys Help; on the other hand he fre- 
quently suffers defeat through the power and wickedness of his 
Enemies. 

As in the study of the delinquent population, the study of the 
equated samples of Displaced Persons with different levels of 
oppression reveals two levels of personality, one measured by the 
T.A.T., the other by the P.F.S. : 

The actual experience of oppression was that of frustration under 
a hostile Press, At the T.A.T. level we can sce how far that fact has 
changed the subject’s apperception, how far his past experience 
influences the interpretation of the pictures, how far he still, a year 
after liberation, regards the world around him as mainly hostile, 
and himself as inadequate to cope with the aggressive Press, At 
the P.F.S. level we sec how he reacts to everyday conflict situations 
in action. It is apparent that those groups of subjects which record 
a great deal of Aggression in the Press, as measured by the T.A,T., 
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direct their aggression mainly outwards on the level of action, as 
measured by the P.F.S. On the other hand there appears to be no 
significant relationship between the subject's need for Aggression 
(in the T.A.T.), and his actual aggressiveness at the level of action 
(in the Р.Е.5.).1 

In order to examine this point more closely, and find a numerical 
expression of the existing relationship between Aggression in the 
Hero and Aggression in the Press on the one hand, and Extra- 
punitiveness in the P.F.S. on the other, the following calculation 
of correlation coefficients was made: 

All the groups of Polish males? received their scores of Aggres- 
sion in the Hero, Aggression in the Press, and of Extrapunitive- 
ness. The score of Aggression in the hero was numerically ex- 
pressed not as the actual frequency, but as the proportion of this 
category to the total frequency of all the forces in the Hero, 
recorded by the given group of subjects. The score of Aggression 
in the Press denotes the percentage of Aggression and Rejection 
(lumped together) in the sum of all the forces recorded in the 
Press. The score of Extrapunitiveness denotes the percentage of 
extrapunitive responses in the sum of all responses given to the 
Р.Е.5. by the particular group of subjects. 

, On this basis the group scores of Hero-Aggression, Press-Aggres- 
sion, and Extrapunitiveness were arranged in the following way: 


Extra- 
Sample Background Hero-Agg. Press-Agg. punitiveness 
Delinquent Ind. and agric, . 6-0 62-5 
Delinquent Conc. sani 75 518 бао 
Kempten Industry 5 35:3 46:7 
Kempten Agriculture 3:6 408 539 
Kempten Conc. Camps 43 534 65:3 
Murnau Ind. and agric. 45 30-6 49:5 
Murnau Conc. Camps 1:6 50:9 64:4 


1 I must admit that Rosenzweig does not assume that the P.F.S. measures 
personality at the level of action. According to him (574, 581) projections are 
often made from a mixture of levels. In particular responses to the P.F.S. can 
be made at any of the three levels of personality: opinion, overt or implicit. He 
аш ment with my findings, however, sa 44 in his clinical experience 
the P.F.S. is mainly valid at the overt (i.e. behaviour) level. Rosenzweig thinks 
that the average record reveals mainly the actual mode of behaviour in life 
situations; I should say that its prediction of behaviour is not necessarily accur- 
ate for life situations. The test measures general trends in behaviour, rather 
than predicts reactions on specific occasions, з 

2 The Jewish sample was not included in this calculation as being too small 
and as enting specific problems. The samples of women received different 
sets of T.A.T. pictures and are therefore not comparable. The individuals were 
not treated as units in the T.A.T. study (groups were taken as units), did not 
reccive individual scores, and their performance could not provide an adequate 
basis for this calculation. 
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€ Product-moment coefficients of correlation were calculated with 
the following result: the correlation between Extrapunitiveness 
and Aggression in the Hero is around zero (+047) and indicates 
no association at all; the correlation between Extrapunitiveness 
and Aggression in the Press is as high as 4-'933. The correlation 
between the T.A.T. scores of Aggression in the Hero and Aggres- 
sion in the Press is not significant (4-:321).' 

These correlations confirm what has been said above: Extra- 
punitiveness, i.e. Aggression directed outwards at the level of 
action, is correlated at the T.A.T. level not with Aggression in the 
Hero, but with Aggression in the Press. If we introduce the notion 
of cause and effect we might say: 

In the population tested aggressive subjects do not direct their 
aggression outwards because they have a ‘need’ for it. They do not 
show such a need in the T.A.T., and when the Heroes record 
Aggression at all, they usually merely counteract against a threat 
from outside. 

On the other hand, aggressiveness at the level of action is highly 
correlated with Aggression, in the Press, representing that threat 
from outside. It may, therefore, be regarded not as a drive bringing 
satisfaction to the subject, but as a defensive process, or a tool con- 
sidered necessary to avoid destruction. * 

Both the projective techniques used in this study show how sub- 
jects who have undergone extreme oppression feel threatened and 
deprived. 

The same stimuli—the T.A.T. pictures and the Р.Е.5. picture- 
situations—appear to them much more hostile, deprivational, and 
threatening, than they do to the controls. At the T.A.T. level 
these subjects merely suffer, sometimes submit, and rarely counter- 
act. But at the level of action, in the ordinary everyday situations 
of the P.F.S., far less dramatic than most of those produced in the 


1 Murray (411) also notes ‘no correlation at all' between the need of Aggres- 
sion in the Hero and overt manifestation of aggression in the subject. On the 
other hand Holzberg and Posner (334) found that aggression in the P.F.S. is 
related to aggression at the fantasy level, and not to aggression at the level of 
behaviour. The results of their study seem open to question, however. Firstly, 
they assumed that aggression ‘is equated for the most part with assertiveness’; 
for that reason they assumed that initiative and ability in discussion groups, 
planning ability, ability to be a member of the student council and to give 
advice in personal matters are indicative of aggressiveness. This seems a hardly 
justifiable assumption. Secondly, they used a modified version of the T.A.T. in 
which the investigators provided the stories and the subjects were only to 
choose between fifteen pairs of interpretations, one assertive and one non- 
assertive. Thus they really measured neither aggressive behaviour nor fantasy 
(except perhaps their own, in the stories they gave to their subjects), and it is 
not surprising that their correlations are rather unusual. 

2 [t must be noted that Rosenzweig also regards extrapunitiveness as a 
defence mechanism. 
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T.A.T. fantasies, they do counteract. They throw the whole 
aggression back—where as they feel, it came from—and direct 


blame, hostility and requests towards the other subjects involved 
in these situations, 


Chapter 8 
IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


I. THE STUDY OF THE DELINQUENTS 


(а) Extrapunitiveness and delinquency 


ў he criminal often does not see’—says Donald Clemmer in 

his excellent book on the prison community (156, p. 6)— 

‘the beauty of American life, the slow but inevitable pro- 
gress of our nation and the ideals of kindness, service, and honesty 
which are common in many persons. He does not understand or 
consider social trends. He does not compare the standard of life, 
nation with nation. He does not objectify the perceptions he 
receives." 

The psychopath's frustration is ‘sharply apprehended and 
deeply nourished’—says Lindner (410), and that is why ‘the 
psychopathic way of life is characterized by its effects—aggressive 
behaviour, the expression and actional counterpart of a belliger- 
ent social attitude, the forceful surmounting of frustration— 
provoking barriers by acts of voluntary wilfulness, as well as by 
techniques of escape and avoidance the exercise of which removes 
the psychopath from the frustrating situation’. 

The meaning of these words from the point of view of our con- 
cepts is clear. In addition to those frustrations suffered by the 
criminal which would be judged as such even by our standards, he 
also regards as frustrating and inimical certain situations, people 
and events which would not be so regarded by another person, 
‘As far as obstacle is concerned, he emphasizes the fact that he is 
frustrated (obstacle-dominant extra-punitive reaction, symbol E’). 
We may also add that criminals frequently feel that they are abu- 
sed (see Bender, Keiser and Schilder, 61); that ‘sociopaths’ (to 
use Partridge’s term) believe that the world is against them; and 
when they themselves are the frustrators, they exhibit another 

1 Kvaraceus (379, р. 56) rightly remarked that the fact that Lindner’s subject 
was diagnosed as a psychopathic personality does not alter the representative 
character of his criminal career. 


Q 
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variant of the extrapunitive E’ reaction in showing no sympathy 
for their victims (see in particular autobiographical studies such as 
Mark Benney’s Low Company, 65; James Spenser’s Limey Breaks In, 
651; or Clifford Shaw’s The Jack-Roller, 631, and The Natural 
History of a Delinquent Career, 632). They minimize the frustration 
caused to others, and even perceive ‘super-ego-blocking’ situa- 
tions as ‘ego-blocking’: thus Alexander’s and Healy’s Solitary 
Offender, who robbed his employer, spoke about it in such a way, 
that ‘it sounded as though his employer had committed something 
against him, not the opposite’ (19, p. 238). Elsewhere Healy 
mentions ‘mental dissatisfactions’, ‘criminalistic imagery’ and 
‘irritative mental reactions to environmental conditions’ as prin- 
cipal bases of delinquency (321, p. 32) and states that delinquency 
is largely a reaction to frustration (323, р. 205). 

An excellent illustration of extrapunitive obstacle-dominance 
in the criminal is given by Banay (48): *. . . the criminal knows no 
remorse, in the sense of compassion for his victim or profound 
regret for the hurt he has inflicted. . . . Regret he knows, but it is 
regret for the consequences of his crime on himself, though inter- 
preted as penitence for what he has done to others. Onc of our 
sentimental clichés about the criminal is that he is haunted by the 
vision of his victim, haunted until remorse drives him to reforma- 
tion or despair. This is a social superstition and a sentimental 
myth. The murderer hardly ever thinks of himself by that harsh 
term, and never even refers to “the man I killed”, but always to 
‘the deceased", and he immediately follows with the remark, 

look what they have done to me”, : 

As in the sphere of perception of the outer world, particularly 
frustrating Agents, so in the sphere of ego-defence, involving 
the evaluation of the self and of others, the psychopath and 
the criminal show both variations of extrapunitive reaction: 
E and Е. Thus Norwood East’s (201) ‘Aggressive egocentric 
personality’, a central figure in psychopathy and crime, is 
characterized as self-indulgent and narcissistic, unboundedly self- 
confident and assertive, and uncritical of himself (Rosenzweig's 
reaction E) while sharply critical of others (reaction E). Banay 
(46) mentions an intensive desire, common among repeated 
offenders, to awaken sympathy and to prove that they are inno- 
cent, and that the fault lies with the police, the lawyers, the judge, 
the jury, etc. E 
, Autobiographies, cven if subjective and uncritical, throw much 
light on the psychology of the delinquent in this sphere also. They 
reveal the subject's attitudes and his evaluation of himself and the 
world around him, although the facts we want to know are often 
lost in lengthy narratives containing a mass of minor details. It 
may be deplored, that in such studies as Ben Karpman's Case 
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Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime (p. 1008), in the patients’ 
autobiographies ‘there are hundreds of pages devoted to their 
successes with women, their plans for outwitting other crooks and 
their self-righteous accounts of how the authorities ill-treated 
them’ (gg). But if we examined these accounts for symptoms of 
defence-mechanism, they might corroborate our hypothesis, that 
criminals, including ‘psychopathic personalities’, are extra- 
punitive in ego-defence, aggressively denying their own guilt (E), 
and accusing others (E). 

Other examples may be found in Sydney Blozman's account of 
himself (632) in which he accuses society, the Court, public 
opinion, etc. (see especially pp. 180 Ё), justice (p. 190), the prison 
system and prison staff (p. 193), but never himself. Clifford Shaw's 
Stanley goes as far as to state: “Sometimes the guards are killed, and 
I think the prisoners are justified in slaying, instead of being run 
over and terrorized by punishment . . .' (632, p. 111). Similarly 
Spenser’s Limey (651) criticizes society, law, the administration of 
justice, the warders, Borstals, prisons, etc., and even criminals, 
but rarely, if ever, himself. He says that ‘society is often a little 
arbitrary in imposing its will on rebels’ (р. 157), but when he is 
discharged from the Borstal he is glad mainly because he had been 
annoyed by the other inmates—that is the rebels (p. 171). In a 
conversation after capture he is told by a policeman: ‘From the 
way you talk anybody ’ud think I was the criminal and you were 
the policeman’ (p. 132). Even in the Introduction Spenser quotes 
this extrapunitive statement by Robert Service: ‘I should live the 
same life over if I had to live again, and the chances are I go where 
most men go.’ About himself Spenser says: ‘I have never found it 
difficult to push my way into higher social circles, and, in prison 
especially, I have often found it necessary to do that in order to 
associate with men of my own mental calibre’ (p. 283). $ 

David Wills (728) mentions how the offender, when he pays his 
fine, has a perfectly easy conscience. ‘He has bought a little ex- 
hilaration and excitement just like he might buy a pair of boot- 
laces, and is often indignant when he is also admonished by the 
bench.’ Then his account is squared and he can start on the next 
transaction (p. 90). k à 

H. Mannheim (441, рр. 44-5) quotes Ibsen’s John Gabriel 
Borkman as an illustration of the psychology of the great criminal 
as well as of the great warmonger. Having spent several years in 
prison Borkman analyses his case: ‘I have re-tried the whole case— 
by myself. Time after time I have re-tried it. I have been my own 
accuser, my own defender, and my own judge. I have been more 
impartial than any one else could be. . . . ] had power in my hands! 
And then I felt the irresistible vocation within me! The others . . . 
hadn't my brains, And, if they had done it, it would not have 
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been with my aims in view—the act would have been a different 
act. In short, I have acquitted myself.’ 


Need-persistence in the criminal or psychopathic personality is 
important for two reasons: 

Firstly, because the need, while persisting against the obstacles 
raised by society, may change its form, and appear in sublimations. 
A non-sublimated need may lead.to crime. A sublimated one may 
increase creativity, enrich personality by encouraging scientific 
and artistic interests, and become a positive factor in the develop- 
ment of culture. 

Secondly, because some theories, translated into our terminology, 
would claim that delinquency is extrapunitive need-persistence. 

The first question does not need a great deal of clarification. 

The criminal’s inability to sublimate, his paucity of interests, his 
inability to keep a steady, persistent interest in any activity, is 
stressed by many writers. This is often combined with a kind of 
very mild and disguised extrapunitive need-persistence: the crim- 
inal wants others to solve the problem of his boredom. In leisure 
time, he favours the cinema, or the kind of ‘sport’ in which he is a 
mere spectator.! A recent increase in such passive leisure ‘activities’ 
not only among individuals recognized as antisocial, but also 
among the general public, may be symptomatic of some grave 
changes in the psychology of our society. 
е In psychopaths and delinquents the attitude of expectation and 
insistence that somebody else should satisfy their needs and solve 
their problems takes an extreme form, Lindner (410, p. 7) em- 
phasizes ‘the psychopath’s unselected exploitation of everyone and 
everything. Just like the infant, the psychopath will trade upon 
the good-will and sympathy of all without distinction, without 
plan, system, programme or choice, He victimizes and exploits 
randomly and not for profit but instant gratification, his aggres- 
siveness pointed at society-as-a-whole, while he is patently in- 
different to individuals.’ | 

David Wills (728, 729) mentions the reluctance to take responsi- 
bility that he noticed in his delinquent boys. He notes as one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the Camp Council that they never 
wanted the responsibility of running their own affairs, ‘Both as a 
community and as individuals they have much preferred that 
someone should give orders which they are expected to obey.’ 
On the other hand it appears from both Wills’s books that they 
resent and disobey such rules. Adler (10, pp. 232-3) also declares 
that criminals ‘think that it is sufficient that they should want 

1 бее D. Clemmer (156, pp. 206-48). Merrill (465) found delinquents’ 


participation in active games significantly less frequent than that of controls 
(С.К.=5'7). 
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something and that the world should hasten to fulfill their 
demands; and if they are not given everything they want, they feel 
unfairly treated and refuse to co-operate.’ 

Alexander and Healy say that the basic attitude of a criminal to 
his mother is one of demanding. This attitude, they say, has been 
transferred to society. ‘He not only has no guilt feelings towards 
those who have treated him well and whom he has robbed, but 
sometimes he shows just the opposite, anger and accusation’ (19, 
р. 237). Criminality may be explained by the development of a 
dependent receptive attitude, resulting in the loss of self-esteem 
and, especially in stealing and robbery, in an attempt to regain 
self-esteem by a kind of pseudo-masculinity (op. cit., p. 285). 

Following this argument we might treat the extrapunitive need- 
persistence (which is precisely a demanding attitude), as the core 
of criminality and antisocial character formation. 

I will not go as far as that. Overemphasis of the frustrations 
suffered, and minimization of those inflicted, in the sphere of 
obstacle-perception; self-justification and accusation of others in 
the sphere of ego-defence, may be recognized as equally, if not 
more important factors. There are also many other factors, whose 
importance cannot be denied, not mentioned here because of the 
limitations of the present investigation. à 

Itis worth emphasizing, however, that in psychopathic and delin- 
quent individuals predominant extrapunitive tendencies in all three 
types of reactions to frustration can be detected; and this finding 
occurs in the literature on the subject although expressed perhaps 
in a different terminology and with different concepts. 

Thus the evidence of the present research confirms numerous 
observations made on psychopaths and criminals. By using stan- 
dardized techniques and applying statistical tests this research 
was able to support them objectively; because of its relatively high 
degree of conceptualization we were able to arrive at some general 
notions. Our evidence suggests that the pattern of response dis- 
tinguishing the antisocial character structure from that of the 
‘normal’ population is the turning of aggression outwards ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways. This was manifested by my delin- 
quent subjects in their responses to the Picture-Frustration Study, 
and in their general behaviour. We shall sce now whether our 
concept of antisocial character structure will stand the challenge 
of other theories of delinquency. 


(b) Other theories of delinquency 

It would be pointless to discuss here, or even to recount the 
numerous theories of delinquency. I shall limit the discussion to 
the more popular ones, especially those which may either disprove 
or support our argument. Theories ascribing delinquency to social, 
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especially economic factors, are not relevant to our problem— 
there is no doubt that these factors play an extremely important 
role in the etiology of crime, but they do it indirectly by influencing 
the psyche of the individual. If this influence is deep and perman- 
“ent we have to see how far it changes the whole personality struc- 
ture. Ifit is only temporary the mechanism is usually more simple 
and does not affect our main problem, the relation of personality 
structure to culture. We must first determine which personality 
structure is essentially antisocial—the environmental factors which 
build up such a structure are important, but this is a different 
question and is discussed elsewhere. 

Of the theories of antisocial personality structure we may 
mention here: those ascribing delinquency to a search for real 
gratification while neurotic and socially adjusted individuals find 
outlet in symbolic, symptomatic or socially harmless activities, 
such as dreams; theories viewing delinquency as symptomatic of 
other mental disturbances; theories ascribing delinquency to the 
individual’s inability to follow the ‘reality principle’, and to a 
fixation in early childhood of the ‘pleasure principle’; the theory 
of the ‘anal character structure’; the theory that criminals should 
be regarded as egocentric personalities; and theories stressing the 
importance of the ‘criminal conscience’ or ‘criminal super-ego’, 
based on an identification with criminal prototypes. 

(1) The first theory has been discussed already (see Part I, pages 
16 fl.), It goes back as far as Plato who defined ‘good people’ as those 
who content themselves with dreaming what the others, the bad 
people, really do.! Our essential point is that there must be a force 
preventing the neurotic or the socially mal-adjusted individual from 
acting in an antisocial way, and making him seek only symbolic or 
other socially harmless (often socially useful) gratifications. ‘This 
force has been variously defined as aggression turned inwards, as 
the power of self-control, as the tendency to take the demands of 
society as one’s own, and the ability to blame oneself for certain 
actions which are inimical to the interest of the group. This force 
may be defined simply as conscience; in our terminology (neces- 
sary in order to clarify certain concepts which make possible the 
measurement of this force), it corresponds to the intropunitive 
tendency. 

The existence and relative strength of this force is the principal 
factor determining whether the gratifications sought by an indi- 
vidual are ‘real’ (that is, primitive), or controlled, 

The lack of ability to control primitive drives and antisocial 
modes of behaviour may be regarded as the essential characteristic 

! Неге is a 1949 edition of this theory (434): *. . . the chief distinction between 


the дек апа delinquency is that we find symptoms in the former and actions 
in the latter... 
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of psychopathy (Cason, 142—144), as well as of criminal person- 
ality. ‘Normal’ personality depends, as Cason rightly pointed out, 
on a state of equilibrium: ‘Some people with weak antisocial 
tendencies, and with still weaker controls, are psychopathic. 
Others with strong antisocial tendencies, but with still stronger 
controls, are not psychopathic.’ The satisfaction may be felt as 
more direct when immediate in time and unchanged in form. 

But directness is not yet reality. A controlled gratification may 
be as ‘real’ as the primitive one, and if the amount of final 
satisfaction is the test of reality, it is certainly more real. 

(ii) There can be no doubt that delinquency is often a symptom 
of some other mental disturbance, organic, psychotic, or psycho- 
neurotic in nature. Although I do not regard the frequency of 
such cases as high, their existence cannot be denied. Here, how- 
ever, we have no ‘criminal personality’, no ‘psychopathic per- 
sonality’, no ‘antisocial character formation’. A case of klepto- 
mania is hardly that of a common thief; similarly a schizophrenic, 
whatever the nature of his crime, is not a criminal, but a mental 
patient. He may be called an ‘offender’, as from the legal point of 
view he has committed an offence. But if we define a ‘criminal’ or 
‘delinquent’ as an individual whose essential feature is proneness 
to crime, we shall say that such mentally disturbed individuals 
are not criminals at all, and their delinquency is only accidental. 
As such, this type of delinquency is outside the scope of this study. 

(iii) Psycho-analytic literature gives many interesting and em- 
phatic examples of the criminal's undisciplined search for pleasure, of 
his inability to give up an immediate pleasure in favour of a deferred 
one. The same is found to be the essential characteristic of the 
psychopath. ‘He cannot wait’—says Lindner (410)—‘upon, the 
development of prestige in society: his egoistic ambitions lead him 
to leap into headlines by daring performances. Like a red thread, 
the predominance of this mechanism for immediate satisfaction 
runs through the history of every psychopath.’ “The psychopath, 
like the child, cannot delay the pleasure of gratification.’ 

This theory, although very plausible, seems to be rather a start- 
ing point than a final elucidation in the vast majority of psycho- 
analytic writings. Lindner himself goes further in his exposition of 
psychopathic personality, and underlines the under-development 
of the super-ego, the agency which puts certain restrictions оп the 
drive to seek pleasure at any cost. Aichhorn (14), one of the best 
exponents of the application of psycho-analytic theories to crime, 
gives numerous illustrations of the dominance of the. pleasure 
principle in juvenile delinquency, but he admits that the study of 
crime from the viewpoint of the pleasure principle only is one- 
sided and by no means exhaustive. He goes further, to the struc- 
ture of the super-ego, and the mechanisms controlling the be- 
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haviour of the individual. Freud himself goes ‘Beyond the pleasure 
principle’ in his exposition of the death-instinct. 

That the criminal and the psychopath seek pleasure in spite of 
social reality means that they have not developed certain necessary 
restrictions оп their activities—a sense of duty, the ability to set 
the interests of society before one’s own impulses, and an objective 
evaluation of the self and of the world around. In psychosis, we 
have a complete break with reality, and in this case it may be 
better to use Bleuler’s expression: autism, as wider and more cx- 
planatory. (See Fligel’s criticism of the pleasure principle, 224, 
Рр. 215 ff). Sometimes, in the study of dreams or symptomatic 
gratification, we may speak of the pleasure principle in ‘sensu 
stricto’, but then it is irrelevant to our discussion, 

If it is relevant, it means a lack of restriction on behaviour, and 
I think the technique developed by Rosenzweig measures the 
mechanism of these restrictions much better than any method 
based on the dichotomy, ‘pleasure principle’ and ‘reality prin- 
ciple’ alone. Needless to Say, no experimental method for the 
study of the ‘pleasure principle’ has so far been developed. ' 

(iv) The theory of the anal character structure is less popular than 
the others, but Alexander and Staub (20, p. 39) point out that anal_ 
traits present a numbe isocial and criminal characteristics. 
They say that ‘the exaggerated, unsocial, stubborn bluntness of 
some violators of the law corresponds to the unyielding persistence 
of infantile anal spite. The characteristic self-centred stubbornness 
of the anal character acquires in the majority of criminals the form 
of proud, inaccessible spite, which is directed against all humanity.’ 

Other descriptions of the anal character structure, including 
that by Freud himself, include, however, many traits which are 
certainly not antisocial. The Picture, given by two most prominent 
writers on the subject, Abraham (1) and Ernest Jones (354), is 
rather that of a law-abiding citizen, a custodian of a museum, a 
librarian, or a Scientist, than that of an antisocial individual. They 
describe anal’ orderliness, pedantry, parsimony, industry and 
persistence, the sense of duty, the insistence on absolute justice, 
self-control amounting to asceticism, reliability, etc. Abraham’s 
oral character (2) has more antisocial traits than his ‘anal’ one. 
Orally fixated individuals are often hostile and malicious, others 
(depending on the effects of the sucking period) are unwilling to 
make any effort and even disdain to undertake a bread-winning 


1 Recently the explanation of the ‘antisocial character’ by the failure of the 
ego to develop toward the reality principle has been criticized by Bergman (70) 


does the average H t >Н -OT 3000 whom he ОЛ p 
rage honest man’. He says: ‘There is no evidence that inability to 


wait for satisfaction is characteristic of morc than a few of the petty criminals." 
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occupation. Some oral characters are always asking for something, 
modestly or aggressively, even with some element of cruelty (op. 
cit., pp. 1400-1). Others merely talk too much. 

It is interesting to note that in the eyes of the criminal himself 
law-abiding citizens and criminals roughly correspond to the 
anal and oral character structures respectively. Mark Benney (65, 
p. 25) gives the following description of the ‘Mugs’ (respectable 
people) and ‘Wide Men’ (criminals): ‘The Mugs are respectable, 
honest, hard-working, moderate-living, dull, church-going, funda- 
mentally stupid and credulous. The Wide people are totally in- 
different to the virtues defined and possessed by the Mug majority. 
They live gaily, love promiscuously, drink vastly, sing loudly, lie 
brazenly, swagger outrageously and hate dangerously. Above all 
they never work. Work is the province of Mugs.’ 

On the other hand there are some anal character traits, like 
obstinacy and defiant disobedience (Jones), and those expressed 
by the ‘anal motto” (Abraham, 1): ‘Whoever gives me something 
is my friend, whoever desires something from me is my enemy,” 
and some other traits which are certainly antisocial. 

The theories of the anal and oral characters are not theories of 
personality traits. They are concerned with psycho-biological 
development, while the ultimate personality picture depends on a 
number of factors and mechanisms: e.g. on the stage of fixation or 
regression; on libidinal localization, mode and object; on the 
mechanism of continuation, reaction-formation, or sublimation." 
The personality is the result of the interaction of all those and 
many other factors. t ч 

If inaccessible spite directed against all humanity is anal it is 
also extremely extrapunitive. Other anal traits are neither extra- 
punitive nor antisocial. The same applies to oral traits. The ten- 
dency to abuse other people is oral, extrapunitive and antisocial, 
but other oral activities may form most valuable contributions to 
society and culture. 

When we say that an individual has an anal character structure 
we do not know if he is a moral pedant, scrupulous and reliable, or 
an aggressive individual, prone to conflict with society. We do not 
know whether he is miserly or extravagant, clean or dirty, docile 
or disobedient. Only when we know his whole personality picture 
and want to examine the factors which produced it, may the 
psycho-analytic theory of psycho-sexual development be found 
useful. If we see a certain combination of traits, we may ascribe 
them to a combination of social and biological causative factors. 
Some of these traits and some of the causative factors are conceived 
by the psycho-analysts as belonging to the anal erogenic sphere: 


1 See in particular J. F. Brown (116). 
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and they may be right. But some of these traits are social, others 
antisocial; and whatever the merits of these concepts we must look 
elsewhere for some unambiguous variables of personality which 
will lead more directly to neurotic, socially adjusted, or antisocial 
behaviour. 

(v) Egocentricity appears in many writings on the subject to be one 
of these variables, possibly the main опе, The criminal world is a 
world of ‘I’, ‘me’, and ‘mine’ rather than ‘ours’, ‘theirs’, and *his'— 
says Clemmer. The criminal’s speech is characterized by the 
principle of self-reference. The aggressive psychopathic personality, 
as described by East (see p. 226) is also essentially egocentric. 
According to Russell (592), ‘all crime is egocentric, that is to say, 
the person who commits the crime looks upon the world around 
him as destined to minister to his pleasure, to his comfort, or to his 
safety regardless of the necessary inhibitions upon complete free- 
dom of action which are imposed upon him as one of a civilized 
group.’ To Russell the same applies to patriotism and political 
crimes, only here group loyalty is extended to all the inhabitants 
of a particular geographical area, Even the under-development of 
of the ‘reality-principle’ discussed above might be explained by 
egocentricity—according to Gough (293) the psychopath is unable 
to forsee the consequences of his own acts, especially their social 
implications, because he does not know how to judge his own 
behaviour from another’s standpoint. ‘When confronted with 
disapproval, the psychopath often expresses surprise and resent- 
ment. He cannot understand the reasons for the observer's objec- 
tion or disapprobation. The psychopath cannot admit the justice 
of punishment or deprivation, because this involves an evaluation 
of his behaviour from the standpoint of the generalized other, or 
society. The psychopath will violate another's wishes and desires 
because he does not conceive of his own actions as inimical to their 
wants. He forms no deep attachments because he does not know 
how to identify himself with another or to share another's view- 
point. He lacks control because he cannot anticipate objections 
which others will make to his behaviour’ (444). 

The process of socialization, of social adjustment in thought and 
morality, has been described by Piaget (518-21) as an evolution 
from autism, through egocentric thought and morality, to logical 
reasoning and social behaviour. As in children, who are at first 
extremely egocentric, so in some criminal personalities the same 
path of adjustment and reform may be traced. Thus a ‘reformed 
criminal' Mark Benney, describes the theme of his history as 
‘coming gradually to identify the particular with the general’, as 
‘finding a world's case’ in his own conflict of motives. The impor- 
tance of egocentricity in the causation of war, as well as of crime, 
will be discussed below. 
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Egocentricity per se does not form the definition of a psycho- 
pathic or criminal personality, however. Absence of social interest 
has been found by Adler in neurotics, psychotics, suicides, drunk- 
ards and sexual perverts as well as in criminals, East’s psycho- 
pathic personality is not only egocentric—it is also aggressive, and, 
as we have said, extrapunitive. 

Egocentricity—if present beyond the limits set by age and 
culturc—is certainly a sign of maladjustment. But in what direc- 
tion—antisocial or anti-individual—remains to be seen. 

It may be defined as a tendency to refer all objects and situa- 
tions to oneself, Thus an individual who in every situation stresses 
that Ле is not guilty, the others are—is certainly egocentric. But 
the individual who, whatever happens, is apt to think that it is all 
his fault—is equally egocentric. Extreme extrapunitiveness, just as 
extreme intropunitiveness, implies egocentricity. On the other hand 
it is not implied by a proper balance between the two tendencies, 
or an ability to evaluate a situation objectively according to its 
specific characteristics. To feel guilty for certain actions, to blame 
other people in some situations, and to forgive and forget in others 
implies rather a lack of egocentricity, as it requires a many-sided 
evaluation of the world. С 

The degree of extrapunitiveness and intropunitiveness is not a 
substitute for the degree of egocentricity, which is of sufficient 
importance to be treated separately. But it will give at least some 
indication of both the degree and nature of egocentricity. The 
Picture-Frustration Study gives additional information, valuable if 
incidental, on the degree of egocentricity. — — 

The limitations of this procedure are obvious. Unfortunately, 
no satisfactory procedure has so far been devised to measure ego- 
centric tendencies in thought and social behaviour. The alterna- 
tive is observation, interviews, or very laborious experiments 
which were impracticable in this research. An attempt to collect 
quantitative data on the degree of egocentricity was made in the 
course of the study by noticing all self-references made during the 
interviews. I found it impossible, however, to collect information, 
make observations, and note self-references at the same time. 
This would have required team work and was therefore imprac- 
ticable. { С 

Thus egocentricity appears to be an important personality factor 
related to both kinds of maladjustment—antisocial (in psycho- 
pathy and delinquency), and anti-individual (in neuroticism), 
but it is difficult to measure in isolation. As, however, it seems to 
be related to extreme forms of both extrapunitiveness and intro- 
punitiveness, their measurements by the Picture-Frustration Study 
provide at least some indications of the degree to which it is 
present. 
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(vi) The theory that the ‘criminal conscience’, or the criminal system 
of values, should be regarded as the essential basis of delinquency 
has been expressed most clearly by Alexander and Staub, who 
describe ‘the normal criminal’ as a person ‘whose psychic organiza- 
tion is similar to that of the normal individual, except that he 
identified himself with criminal prototypes’ (20, pp. 53-4). 
Following similar lines Professor Burgess (125) expresses the opin- 
ion that a criminal may be reformed merely by a change in his 
‘social type’. The so-called permutations of personality—he argues 
—are abrupt and often revolutionary changes in social type, not 
in basic personality patterns. The transformation from a criminal 
to a law-abiding citizen does not affect the personality pattern at 
all. ‘Our hypothesis is that personality patterns, since they are 
fixed in infancy and in early childhood, are likewise susceptible to 
reconditioning only in this same period. ‘The conditioning of social 
types takes place in later experiences and may accordingly be 
reconditioned in youth and maturity’ (125, p. 194). ‘... there is a 
sense’—writes Mark Benney about his criminal career (65, p. 9), 
‘in which I have been an almost abjectly law-abiding person. 
From my very first years I adapted myself whole-heartedly to the 
community I lived in, accepting its values, obeying its imperatives, 
observing its customs. Submissiveness could go no further.’ 

There is no doubt that the above statements explicitly contra- 
dict the whole basis of our study—the concept of antisocial per- 
sonality structure, and the view, hitherto accepted, that the 
criminal personality breaks the rules imposed by any society or 
group. According to the above opinions, the difference between a 
law-abiding citizen and a criminal lies only in his system of values 
—the personality pattern remains the same, but the individual 
follows different rules from the rest of us. 

It cannot be denied that criminals have a different system of 
values. It would be superfluous to multiply the evidence on this 
point. There is, however, some evidence, that (1) this system of 
values corresponds to a certain personality structure, and is not 
entirely independent; and that (2) the rules imposed by the 
criminal group are often disobeyed, indeed in the majority of cases 
are broken much more frequently than the rules of society at large 
are broken by law-abiding citizens. Я 

Evidence for (1) may be found even in the writings which have 
been quoted above as expounding the concept of the criminal code 
of behaviour. Thus in Benney's Low Company (65) we find para- 
graphs which not only represent the accepted pattern of behaviour, 
but some deeper personality traits as well. For instance, he des- 
cribes life in the industrial school where the bigger boys reserved 
for themselves the amusement of making the smaller boys dance 
by whipping their legs with hazel switches. ‘But the sign of dis- 
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tinction’—he says (op. cit., p. 142)—‘was to have lackies who 
were indeed lackies: to have frightened younger boys so thoroughly 
that they would clean your shoes, make your bed, do your morning 
task work, run your errands and even give you their weekly pocket 
money rather than risk your displeasure. To rise to this pre- 
eminence was the ambition of every boy of spirit.” _ 

The above description reveals not only the cultural pattern of 
ihe industrial school: that pattern could not have existed without 
the strong elements of cruelty, aggressiveness and striving for 
power in the school’s population. The social and psychological 
clements are inseparable. 

Professor Burgess provides similar evidence against his own 
statements. He discusses the character of a young man (Stanley) 
whom he regards as typical of the delinquency area. Having stated 
that the personality pattern does not distinguish the criminal from 
the law-abiding citizen, he nevertheless opens the list of Stanley's’ 
personality traits in the following way (op. cit., рр. 190-1): 

Early rise and persistence of a sense of injustice. 

Self-pity. 

Hypercritical of others. 

Always right; never takes blame, but readily blames others. 

It may be noticed that a persistent sense of injustice involves in 
general (i) an emphasis on the frustrating character of situations in 
which the individual finds himself (obstacle-dominant extra- 
punitive reaction, Symbol E^), (ii) readiness to deny one's own 
guilt when accused—supposedly unjustly—by others (Symbol E), 
and (iii) to blame others for the injustice (Symbol E). Self-pity is 
equally extrapunitive in obstacle-dominance, and the last two 
points in ego-defence. Р 

Thus the list of traits opens in а way corresponding exactly to 
the definitions given by Rosenzweig in his exposition of extra- 
punitive reaction-patterns. Later points made by Professor Burgess 
might be related to extrapunitiveness and projection, e.g. sus- 
piciousness, tendency to moralize; to factors positively correlated 
with extrapunitiveness (resentment of correction and immunity to 
suggestion); or to egocentricicty (lack of insight which, as Professor 
Burgess himself explains, is characteristic of the self-centered 
person). ч : 

The fact that Professor Burgess’s list so exactly tallies with the 
concepts underlying the present writing can hardly be a coinci- 
dence. 

There have been attempts to ascribe delinquency to such super- 


) also found delinquent 


3 y Merrill, 465, p. 15 
J. L. Reusser (reported by Merrill, 465, P: юын roba lc 


boys morc egocentric, more critical and less able to un 
than non-delinquent boys. 
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ficial layers of personality as habit-formation.! They have proved 
as futile as the attempts to trace the origins of behaviour down to 
biology, ignoring anything that is not ‘basic’ enough. If we study 
the surface, we can see so many behavioural patterns that we can- 
not accept any notion of general traits—every personality is 
unique and has its own mode of expression. If we go to the depths 
of the Unconscious we are all alike. 

We may try to study the surface and develop psychological tests 
that will tell us directly whether the given individual is honest or 
dishonest, trustworthy or not. (Cf. Hartshorne and May’s Studies in 
Deceit, 319). Superficially this procedure appears to be sensible and 
promising—why build up concepts of direction of aggression and 
construct tests to measure it, when we can measure the individual’s 
proneness to crime directly, by giving him a test of honesty, that is 
by providing him with a situation in which it pays to be dishonest 
and see whether he will take the opportunity offered? However, all 
such attempts have failed. The subjects were most inconsistent in 
their behaviour. The attempt made in Poland to measure the 
‘moral feelings’ of delinquents met a similar fate (350). Delin- 
quents as a class seem to vary among themselves much more than 
they differ from non-delinquents. 

A particular habit, a particular way of committing a crime, may 
be an entirely individual, or narrow group, formation, Behaviour 
in a test situation gives no true indication whether the individual 
will be equally honest or dishonest in his private or public life. 
From the fact that an individual has robbed a stranger, we cannot 
conclude that he will rob his neighbour. Here we really have sys- 
tems of values and habits which are too complicated to be measured 
bya single device. The forms of behaviour differ, and we find that 
(according to an informant of Clemmer, 156, p. 154) ‘a banker 
who steals from his depositors looks with horror upon a bank 
robber who does his stealing violently, and the bank robber with 
disgust upon a banker who has betrayed persons who trusted him’. 

But an individual is not the sum of his habits and values. He is 
а structure with a certain system, in which some parts are more 
essential and dominate the rest. The prevailing mode of directing 
aggression in frustrating situations may be considered such an 
organized trait. If we measure this mode, we still cannot deter- 
mine the form of expression: whether in stealing, robbery, war, 
political life, or ideological warfare. What we can do, however, is 


| to determine the individual's proneness to external or internal 


conflicts, If an individual is prone to external conflicts he may 


, express this tendency in many ways: crime is one of them. If we 


! Harris and Odoroff (309, 310, 506) went as far as to regard delinquency 
merely as the efforts of a group of individuals, exhibiting limitations of various 
sorts, to entertain themselves. 
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reform a criminal superficially, changing only his ways of expres- 
sion, he may refrain from committing offences, but will remain at 
bottom a troublemaker, perhaps more dangerous to society than 
any offender.! К 

The difference between а pick-pocket апа а shop-lifter may be 
superficial—a question of habit and opportunity. The difference 
between a burglar and a political gangster may lie largely in the 
opportunities they have encountered in the course of their lives, 
and no reliable personality test will ever differentiate between 
them. 

But the difference between a trouble-maker and a person under- 
going internal conflict is far deeper than that. It does not involve 
the sphere of the restrictions imposed by the super-ego—a bank 
burglar may find a house burglary below his dignity and refrain 
from it. Rather it involves the strength of restriction in conflict 
situations. The purpose of applying the Picture-Frustration Study 
in this research was the measurement of this directional tendency, 
to which all ‘social types’ of expression are only secondary. 

There is also some evidence that the rules imposed by the 
criminal group are often disobeyed by its members; and that they 
are broken more frequently than might be anticipated by those 
writers who think that there are no essential personality differences 
between criminals and the general population. This evidence is 
usually neither summarized nor explicitly defined by observers, 
and often not even admitted by writers on the subject. It may, how- 
ever, be easily detected in the personal documents of offenders, in 
their autobiographies, and in novels of criminal life written by 
them.? Low Company (65) is a society full of mutual conflicts as well as 
of conflicts with the authorities. Even if ‘The Prison Community 
(156) makes explicit rules—permitting theft from the state, but not 
the sale of such stolen articles, which must be given away; most cate- 
gorically forbidding theft from other prisoners—all these rules are 
soon broken, and ‘seldom a day passes that some prisoner does not 
lose something by theft’ (an informant of Clemmer, op. cit, p. 
156). 

"— A addition to the breaking of the group's explicit rules, we have 
the confusing of these rules: ‘The prisoner's world is an atomized 


Y Y To Russell (593, p. 104) the really harmful acts are: ‘sharp practice in 
business of the resin by law, harshness towards employees, cruelty 
towards the wife and children, malevolence towards competitors, ferocity in 
political conflicts—these are the really harmful sins that are common among 
respectable and respected citizens. By means of these sins a man spreads misery 
in his immediate circle and does his bit towards destroying civilization. 3 

з The works of two Polish writers on the subject, one a Jew who began his 
criminal career in early childhood (Urke Nachalnik), the other a man of educa- 
tion, a Polish gentleman who became a smuggler (Sergiusz Piasecki), boti len 
and intelligent observers, are unfortunately inaccessible to the English er. 
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world’—says Clemmer (pp. 297-8). ‘Its people are atoms inter- 
acting in confusion. It is dominated and it submits. Its own com- 
munity is without a well established social structure. Recognized 
values produce a myriad of conflicting attitudes. There are no 
definite communal objectives. There is no consensus for a common 
goal. The inmates’ conflict with officialdom and opposition to- 
ward society is only slightly greater in degree than conflict and 
opposition among themselves. Trickery and dishonesty over- 
shadow sympathy and co-operation. Such co-operation as exists is 
largely symbiotic in nature. Social controls are only partially 
effective. . .. No one knows, the dogmas and codes notwithstand- 
ing, exactly what is important.’ 

To sum up the above survey we conclude that all extrapunitive 
traits are found by observers among psychopathic and delin- 
quent subjects and are exhibited by these subjects in their auto- 
biographies. Our research gives experimental evidence and a 
conceptual scheme in support of these observations. 


2. THE PROBLEM OF WAR AND INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


(a) Introductory remarks 


For several reasons the question of war claims the place of 
honour among the problems specific to the present crisis of civiliza- 
tion. For the first time in history as soon as we emerged from one 
world war we were worrying about the next. That is, perhaps, 
more than any civilization can endure. We cannot develop the 
normal institutions of a happy society when. the society itself is 
constantly threatened with the shattering of its very structure. 
Moreover, with the development of new war techniques—in which 
attack always seems to be much ahead of defence—we begin to 
think that the very basis of our civilization, and the population of 
the most advanced countries, may suffer complete annihilation. 
Finally, warfare itself has been conceived by some authors as the 
by-product of social evolution (516, p. 132), and it is claimed that 
far from civilization having tamed the savage (who was, according 
to this view, essentially peaceful) it has made man more crucl 
(Ibidem, pp. 208-9). Thus warfare has grown like a parasitic plant 


! Similar to the fallacy of the strictly obeyed criminal code of behaviour is 
the fallacy of *democracy' in the criminal community. Clifford Shaw (631, 
р. 113) quotes in this respect the view of Jack Black, who was a burglar for 
twenty-five years and published his autobiography: “There is no more caste 
in the heart of India than in an American penitentiary. A bank burglar assumes 
an air with a house burglar, a house burglar sneers at a pickpocket, a pick- 
pocket calls a forger “‘a short story writer”, and they all make a common cause 
against the stool-pigeon.’ 
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on the trunk of civilization ‘until it now threatens to destroy the 
host on which it lives’ (Jbidem, pp. 15-16). 

I do not propose to discuss this last view, as I do not believe that 
warfare—even as a parasitic plant—is implied in the growth of 
civilization.! I agree that in the process of civilization we have 
neurosis and psychopathy, crime and warfare, but these evils are 
no more implied in the cultural development than are the diseases 
from which we suffer implied in the development of the individual. 
On the contrary, in the sucessful development of civilization we 
may expect the disappearance of warfare,? as of other diseases of 
society. On the other hand, if we treat warfare as a disease it 
should be studied as such, and its causes determined. 

In this research we could not even attempt to determine the 
causes of war, as it would have led us too far from our main pur- 
pose and from our method. But if we briefly survey what other 
writers regard as the causes of war, we may find that some factors 
are related to our research. We have been studying some of the 
personality changes taking place at the present time, and have 
determined whether they grow stronger or weaker under oppres- 
sion; now it will be our task to examine whether they work for 
peace or war. But first of all let us consider whether we may 
expect any psychological factors at all in the causation of war. 


(b) Economic causes of war 

Some writers, explicitly or implicitly, deny the existence of any 
psychic factors in the causation of war. They blame the economic 
structure of society as the root of all evil, ignoring the psychological 
aspect of warfare altogether (110). Thus the capitalist system has 
been blamed for wars in general, and rival capitalistic imperial- 
isms for the more recent events in particular (386). On the other 
hand, Sir Norman Angell (33) points out that in some cases the 
working class was responsible for legislation of the anti-Alien, 
anti-Negro, anti-Chinese or anti-Japanese character, that is, legis- 
lation which calls for conflicts including armed conflict, and is the 
final repudiation of the doctrine of Universal Brotherhood. Some- 
times capitalists are regarded as a 'criminal class and used as 
scapegoats, but this, instead of clarifying, only simplifies the 
problem. It would be a similar mistake—and one that Sir Norman 
Angell never commits—to find a new scapegoat 1n the narrow- 
mindedness of the working class. n A 

It would be out of place to discuss here the merits and fallacies of 


the Marxist views on the causation of war. Some of the arguments 
1 According to Durbin and Bowlby (190), primitive communities are as war- 
like as civilized ones. К 3 е 
? Cf. Leonard Woolf (736) who thinks that war 1s preventable like cannibal- 
ism, cholera, or witch-burning, all of which have been abolished by civilization. 
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—for instance, that wars, while not paying any nation as a whole, 
yet do pay certain sections of society (276)—are certainly con- 
vincing, although the business of war has become pretty bad and 
very uncertain for everybody. Others—for instance, blaming 
capitalists for all wars—are obviously unfounded, since we have had 
wars without capital, capitalists or capitalistic systems, and Soviet 
Russia itself may serve as an example of imperialism without 
capitalism. But all this controversy remains outside any psycho- 
logical approach as long as we make no psychological assumptions. 
What brings the argument into our field, and at the same time 
allows us to dismiss the whole doctrine as inadequately founded, is 
the psychological assumption underlying the doctrine. That 
assumption is, that the object of any war is a search for wealth 
even if the citizens of the state in whose name the war is waged 
deem themselves to be fighting for liberty, or national rights, lor 
the vindication of their national honour or the maintenance of 
democracy (385). 

From the psychological point of view we cannot make such 
assumptions. We cannot claim that the motives of men are 
economic even if they are unconscious. We cannot dismiss Freud’s 
doctrine of the sexual character of the id—the primary source of 
impulses—simply adopting an economic id instead. The evidence 
for any such assumption is too weak to convince the psychologist. 
We may find evidence to the contrary that motives which we 
commonly regard as economic are often political or emotional in 
nature (32). 

Similarly unfounded is another Marxist assumption, made by 
Szalai (671). He argues that in a society in which the means of 
production and the goods produced do not belong to the workers 
who produce them the whole process of production is split up; 
this results in a general split in morality and leads directly to the 
formation of war-like attitudes. To my mind none of the accepted 
psychological theories explains їп any way the process by which 
this is done and we must leave the hypothesis as incapable of being 
proven or disproved in the present state of knowledge. 

The causation of war is too complex to be explained by any one 
political or—we must admit it—psychological theory. Sometimes 
one theory, sometimes another throws more light on the causation 
of one particular war. We cannot even blame the man-in-the- 
street and say that war is caused by him, rather than by govern- 
ments of capitalists (32, p. 76)—for sometimes it may be caused by 
governments or capitalists. But what Bismarck said is certainly 
true (quoted In 275, р. 170)—'the statesman, can do nothing of 
himself’. War cannot be waged without the co-operation of the 
man-in-the-street. The non-psychological causes of war may vary 
—but yet in the people’s minds we may find some elements work- 
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ing for war, and making war more probable. What are these 
elements? 


(c) Human nature 


Let us consider the whole of all these elements together: Human 
Nature, the instinctive inheritance of Man. 

As the late Karl Mannheim pointed out (448, p. 121), there are 
few ideologies more dangerous in their consequences than the one 
attributing war (or any other social evil) to an unchanging human 
nature. If human nature is unchanging (and it is, on this argu- 
ment, irrational, aggressive, and looking for trouble), there is no 
hope for humanity whatsoever. 

Fortunately for us there is a world of difference between a geno- 
type and a phenotype, and the term ‘human nature’ as an un- 
changing factor—or changing very slowly and with extreme 
difficulty—may be applied to the first concept only. Men, especially 
when mature and able to influence their own fate as well as that of 
others, are not just ‘human natures’, but natures, greatly modified 
by their environment, by their family and by the innumerable sets 
of institutions, laws and habits, which are constantly moulding 
their characters, ‘We cannot change human nature, but we may 
change human behaviour’—writes Sir Norman Angell.: The fact 
is that people living in different cultures and at different times are _ 
different, that there are peaceful as well as belligerent nations 
(448, p. 124), and even the most aggressive ones sometimes take a 
rest, and co-operate. 

As we cannot explain war or, indeed, any other phenomenon of 
social life by human nature, so we cannot explain it by the exist- 
ence of primitive impulses. Even if in some psycho-analytic 
writings these impulses are very much stressed, and perhaps over- 
emphasized, it does not follow that the author is unaware of other 
psychological factors or mechanisms which may promote war. 
But, again, we cannot treat these factors as being constant. As 
Ginsberg (274) made clear, we cannot account for the variations 
in human behaviour by appealing to certain permanent elements 
in the family situation. Some psycho-analytic writings suffer from 
this weakness; and even if, for instance, we are ready to believe 
Pryns Hopkins (336, pp. 118-131), that sadism, narcissism, ex- 
hibitionism, homosexuality, heterosexuality, Oedipus complex or 
ambivalence may be responsible for building up war psychology, 
we still do not know when they are responsible for that, since in 
other conditions they may be very well responsible for peace. To 


! А better term, used by Durbin and Bowlby (190), would be ‘changing 
син beings’, as they themselves really do change, and not only their be- 
уїоиг. 
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account for war as well as for peace we must find changing, not 
permanent, factors, Only the change in the cause may explain the 
change in the effect.* 


(9) Unreason 

The Irrationality of Man may be such a changing factor, 
possessing great force in engendering war, hindering co-operation, 
and breeding hatred. 

This element appears to be a basic problem for those who are 
trying to solve the problem of war by the abolition of sovereignty, 
and the application of international law or collective security. 
They all want the legal machinery, and police force, but they also 
require the spirit of co-operation and the application of reason to 
the facts of international life; they demand that we should apply 
the knowledge which is universally possessed to public policy, and 
y the meaning of the facts ‘which are beneath our noses’ (33, p. 
40). i 

Rational behaviour is usually defined as having reference to an 
end or purpose, a high degree of consciousness.? There are, how- 
ever, other no less important elements which are often stressed in 
discussions about the prevention of war, and international co- 
operation in general. 

_ One of these is the ability to take long views, or, if I may use 
- Freudian terminology, to apply the reality principle instead of the 
pleasure principle.’ For instance, in an interesting discussion be- 
tween Sir Norman Angell and Professor Laski (110) they both 
agree that war does not pay the capitalists in the long run, but also 
that the capitalists are not wise, and take short views. When 
Professor Laski argues that the capitalists are obviously less inter- 
ested in the long run than Sir Norman Angell for ‘while he is a 
philosopher, they are capitalists’—it might be added that in order 
to ensure international co-operation and abolish war we need both 
capitalists and socialists to be philosophers. It is obvious that war- 
fare pays nobody in the long run, but it is also obvious, as the late 
Professor К. Mannheim said (448, р. 39), that the common belief 
in the gradual process of Reason in history was entirely unfounded. 
The fact that we have wars which benefit no one is in itself suffi- 
cient evidence of our unrcason. 


1 The importance of those Psychological factors which are changeable and 
controllable has been recognized by many psychologists in the field of inter- 
пао аат for E tovg any contribution of psychology to the 
making of peace is much to esired (94, 129, 316, 52, 355, 405, 474» 
4o, 664, 666). (9% 123, 316, 317, 352, 355, 405, 474 

2 On unconscious factors in the causation of 
(282-4) and W. Brown (120). 


TY ? rag \ Lal 
3 The reality principle might be defined as the pleasure principle in the long 
run. 
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The other clement, distinguishing rational from irrational be- 
haviour and thought, is, I feel, even more fundamental and impor- 
tant. It is, as Professor Ginsberg says (277, p. 242) the power of 
taking an ‘impersonal’ view, or, if I may give a negative definition, 
the ability to get rid of one’s own egocentricity. Egocentricity is a 
term applied to the ego, or in other words, to the individual's self. 
We may, however, draw a parallel, and say, that in group forma- 
tion we may have a similar phenomenon, which I should like to 
call ‘circulocentricity’, having as its basis the tendency to see all 
objects only in relation to the particular group, as in egocentricity 
all objects are perceived only in relation to the subject.* 

Egocentricity involves not only the inability to see the facts in 
their proper relations, but also the inability to apply law and 
morality. For that reason it may be regarded as one of the main 
obstacles in the development of personal relations—leading to 
neurosis or crime; or as ‘circulocentricity’, in international rela- 
tions—leading to lack of co-operation, conflict and war. 

It was mainly Piaget (518-21) who put forward the parallelism 
between, intellectual and moral development, and claimed that 
‘logic is the morality of thought just as morality is the logic of 
action’. In view of the criminological research on similar lines 
where the relation between intelligence and delinquency is far 
from established, it is difficult to claim that this parallelism is 
complete. It can easily be seen, however, that in the stage of 
individual development, where we have thoughts akin to day- 
dreams, truth confused with desire, omnipotence of thought, and 
no objective observation or reasoning—we can have no proper 
morality, or ability to apply law. In the egocentric stage we are 
already able to make certain, observations of reality, but we fail to 
realize the personal nature of our own point of view, and regard it 
as absolute and shared by all. It is a deformation of objects, and if 
continued (as is more likely, I think, in group life), it gives rise to 
an enormous number of false ideas, conceits, Utopias, suspicions 
and megalomaniac fantasies.? In the sphere of morality, in the 
egocentric stage, although we regard the rules by which we аге 
bound as sacred and unchangeable, we interpret them in the 
individualistic manner (518), and apply them from the subjective 
point of view. In group life this tendency seems to survive even 
more definitely, and makes international co-operation more diffi- 

1 Circulus=surrounding people, group, orbit. A special term ‘statocentrism’, 
has been proposed for the tendency to evaluate everything in terms of one’s 
own social standards, developed within one social class (72); MacCurdy (430) 
gives an illuminating discussion on how much harm is done by applying social 
standards developed in one nation to evaluate another nation’s policy, See 
also various studies of ethnocentrism which will be discussed below, in the 
Section on Oppression and Prejudice. 

2 Piaget (520) gives some excellent illustrations of these tendencies in children. 
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cult. Russia’s tendency to regard the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments as sacred and unchangeable, while interpreting them in the 
individual manner, may serve as a good example of ‘circulo- 
centricity' in international relations.+ 

Only at the highest stage of personality development are we able 
on the one hand to build up a universe of relations in our percep- 
tion of the world, and on the other hand to regard laws and other 
rules of behaviour as based on co-operation, and therefore not 
unchangeable, but founded on a free agreement to obey the de- 
cision of majority. 

In group life it seems to be more difficult to reach this stage of 
development. When our Ego, as the relatively conscious, reality 
assessing agency, reaches a stage when we are able to see the rela- 
lations between things, and not merely the one relation of every- 
thing to ourselves—we seem to regress in our individual develop- 
ment when taking part in the group life. There, instead of referring 
everything to himself, the individual refers everything to his group. 
Instead of assuming, as Piaget’s children do, that people under- 
stand him and agree with him, and that everything in the world 
has the sole purpose of serving and resembling him, in the stage of 
‘circulocentricity’ the individual repeats this assumption in relation 
to his group. Now everything must serve and resemble his State 
and its structure. When the individual realizes that his thoughts 
аге not omnipotent and that he is not sovereign, he is still likely to 
believe that his group is omnipotent and sovereign.? That is per- 
haps why international law is so much behind private law, and its 
application is so much more difficult. The agencies representing 
international law and order act in an atmosphere unheard of in 
any law-respecting country and violating the principles of justice, 
as elaborated in the thousands of years old development of law 
abiding private citizens.? Exerting pressure and threatening the 

* On the role of suspicions and delusions in the political sphere see J. Т. 


MacCurdy (430). The present writer (301) gave certain illustrations on the 
amount of egocentricity among psychiatric patients of certain nationality and 


з The Nuremberg Trial offers a good example of this. Not only were the 


r › ame time victors, police force, 
Prosecutors, and judges, but sometimes they might have been (and in some 
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judges has fortunately ceased to be a common feature of the 
administration of Law in civilized countries, but it still remains, 
under the euphemistic term of ‘power politics’ or even ‘reality 
politics’, the usual way in which international disputes are settled. 

Human beings, it appears, have extreme difficulty in getting rid 
of their egocentricity in the process of socialization.’ Equally, in 
their thinking processes, in observing the facts around them, as in 
their actions, especially moral and legal actions, they are apt to 
identify themselves with the group, which they call ‘sovereign’, 
and then indulge in behaviour, which they would call immature 
if related to a single individual instead of to the aggregate of indi- 
viduals called the State or Nation. : 

Thus the difference between egocentricity and ‘circulocentricity’ 
is merely that of degree, and the psychological mechanism is the 
same. So the effects of both these phenomena are different only in 
degree, and making a sharp distinction by claiming that ‘circulo- 
centricity’ and actions based on it are morally justified, is one of 
the most dangerous fallacies of our time. 

The effect of ‘circulocentricity’ is warfare and lack of inter- 
national co-operation, while the effect of egocentricity is individual 
maladjustment in the form of neurosis or crime. If we define crime 
in general terms as antisocial behaviour, the difference between 
war and crime almost disappears.” 

Here again I do not claim that war is caused by ‘circulocentricity’ 
only, or that crime is nothing else but emotional immaturity of the 
egocentric type. There are other elements playing a no less impor- 
tant role in the causation of war and crime, and I shall refer to 
them later. But ego- (or circulo-) centricity seems to be a basic 
factor in both these kinds of maladjustment, and has been des- 
cribed as such by other writers. Adler’s notions of the criminal’s 
egocentricity especially may be easily applied to the political 
sphere: thus the fact that criminals ‘are not concerned with their 
fellow-beings’, or that ‘the criminal’s superiority exists only for 
himself and only in his own imagination’ may have a wider appli- 
cation in group life. Here we all scem to feel justified in not being 
concerned with the citizens of other countries, and claiming an 


instances even were) accused of the same crimes of which they accused the 
defendants. In the case of the murder of 13,000 Polish officers, prisoners of 
war, the defence explicitly charged one of the four Powers, represented in the 
Tribunal, of having committed that crime. In the end the defendants were 
neither convicted nor acquitted in respect of this murder, and the case remains 
open. 

1 This term, used by Piaget, denotes the adaptation of the individual both 
to reality and society, especially to the latter. p 
_? H. Mannheim (441) notes that in primitive communities there was no dis- 
tinction between criminals and prisoners of war. We have recently come to this 
practice again. 
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imaginary superiority for our own State and Nation. Another of 
Adler’s (10) statements on, the criminal’s psychology, referring to 
his striving for superiority ‘in a private and personal manner’, and $ 
to his lack of interest in others, has been quoted by H. Mannheim 
(441) with the remark that there is no need to comment upon its 
applicability to the causation of war. 

Mannheim, as Adler, relates egocentricity to inferiority feclings,! 
and there is no need to multiply the evidence in support of this 
view. I shall, however, restrict the present argument to ego- 
centricity as such, without implying inferiority feclings or other 
factors associated with the phenomenon.? Here, as I want to 
restrict the discussion to the central psychological factors, I will 
only note, that in view of the above argument egocentricity might 
be called such a factor. Its importance in the criminological 
sphere is widely recognized irrespective of the line of approach, 
Freudian, Adlerian, orthodox psychiatric, or sociological. As 
shown above, there seems to be enough evidence on the impor- 
tance of this tendency in the international sphere as well. 


(е) Aggressiveness 


The place of aggressiveness in the causation of war is so obvious, — 
that it need not be discussed in detail here. War is not only caused | 
by aggressiveness—it is a kind of organized aggression. The causes — | 
of aggression in general, and of this kind in particular, may be | 
manifold, But we cannot һауе war without aggressiveness, with- 
out the disposition in people's minds to behave in a certain way — ^ 
which we call aggressive. Thus aggressiveness is more than a cause — | 
of warfare—it is its primary condition. | 

1 He says (441, р. 54): *... the commission of a crime is one of the surest ways 
to draw attention to one’s person, to become a centre of interest, to stand in the 
limelight. Consequently it is a possible method of compensating for the in- 
feriority feeling. The same applies to the bellicose attitude of a nation; a per- 
sistent blowing of the war-trumpet is the surest way to publicity until you have f 
talked so much war that you cannot withdraw without destroying your arti- [ 
ficially acquired prestige beyond any hope of repair,’ 

3 Among the other phenomena, closely associated with egocentricity, and р 

according to Piaget (519, 521) fairly characteristic of this stage of development, 
animism is one of the most important. According to Durbin and Bowlby (190, 
PP. 13-15) animism, as the tendency to atiribute all events in the world to the 
deliberate activity of human or para-human will, may claim an important place 
in the causation of war. The combination of animism with aggression will be 
discussed later on. ] 

* In a tabulation of the psychiatric interview of inmates of an American 
penitentiary institution the cases of ‘psychopathic personality of the egocentric 
type’ comprised of 48:9 per cent of the total 5:976 individuals (Clifford R. 
Shaw, 632, Appendix I). 

* Cf. Durbin and Bowlby who regard war as one species of a larger genius 
of fighting (190, р. 3). Although they profess a pluralistic theory of international 
war they say that people can fight only because they are able to release the 
explosive stores of transformed aggression (p. 28). 
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In view of our concept of the direction of aggression we will 
modify our statement as to the aggressive basis of war, and say 
that it is aggression turned outwards, against others. In this respect 
it is again similar to crime, but while in crime the aggression turns 
against the society to which the individual belongs, in war the 
individual attacks other groups of people, with the help of the 
members of his own group. Crime is an individual's aggression 
against other individuals, and, by destroying law and order, 
against society as a whole. War is a group's aggression against 
other groups of individuals (states or nations), and, by destroying 
law and order, against humanity as a whole. If we do not often 
realize this parallel, it is because of our own ‘circulocentricity’ in 
politics—as the egocentric is not concerned with Society, so we, at 
present are very little concerned with Humanity. 

If we agree, following the above argument, that both war and 
crime are types of outward-turned aggression, we may also ex- 
amine further assumptions which, if allowed, would bring us in 
line with the starting point of our research. 

The central question we put in our attempt to test the psycho- 
logical changes occurring under oppression was: do men under 
oppression tend to direct their aggression more and more outwards 
or inwards, or do they tend to repress it? In other words are they 
becoming more neurotic, more balanced, or more antisocial? If 
we tend to direct aggression outwards, the result will probably be 
an increase in delinquency; if inwards—an increase in neuroticism; 
if we manage to dispose of our aggression with plasticity and a 
sense of proportion we may accept a balanced development of 
the psychological aspect of civilization. 

We thus assumed a correlation between the tendency to turn 
aggression outwards, and delinquency; and we felt we were not 
justified in making this assumption without verification. Therefore 
a study of criminal and non-criminal groups was carried out to 
establish a definite association between outward aggressiveness 
and antisocial behaviour. But has this study covered this very 
specific kind of antisocial behaviour, the tendency to wage aggres- 
sive war? It would be extremely difficult to say whether the aggres- 
sive elements in human nature will express themselves in war or in 
other forms of violence. 

I do not think, therefore, that we should be justified in making 
the above assumption, and, without any verification, in drawing 
definite conclusions as to the future of warfare on the basis of a 
study of individuals. We may have a decrease of warfare together 


1 Professor Ginsberg rightly says (274) that we must think of war not as a 
genus uniquely opposed to peace, but as a species of violence opposed to social 
order and security. It is obvious that crime belongs to the same species, and 
should be treated as such. 
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with an increase of other forms of antisocial behaviour. Warlike 
nations should be studied, to ascertain whether they differ signifi- 
cantly from peaceful nations in the personality structure of their 
members. For practical reasons, such a study could not be attemp- 
ted by the present writer, and no definite conclusions regarding 
the belligerency of people can be reached in the present study. 

But, while far from being conclusive, our material may yet be 
suggestive. If the personality structure deviates from the norm or 
balance to a certain degree, it acquires a rigidity that facilitates 
prediction. A normal person will sometimes be calm and some- 
times excited, but a highly excitable person will become excited 
under almost any conditions.! So a normal person will have a 
certain amount of aggression turned outwards, but it will be diffi- 
cult to predict its means of expression—experience shows that the 
usual way is to find some socially acceptable channels for such 
aggression. But a highly aggressive person. will express aggression 
under almost any circumstances—now in sport, now in crime, 
now in national hatred, now in war. Aggressive people will prob- 
ably be much more casily induced to promote and indulge in any 
kind of aggression, including war. On the other hand it is doubtful 
whether any nation with a high rate of neuroticism could be 
induced to make war, except in self-defence. 

Too much attention has, I think, been paid to finding socially 
acceptable channels of aggression for antisocial individuals. If the 
Lue of impulses is too great they will flow through any chan- 
nels, 

The group situation, the political propaganda, make the process 
of ‘rationalization’? only too easy, and convince an aggressive 
individual that his hostility against foreigners, his defiance of 
existing treaties and international obligations are morally justi- 
fied. We can sublimate a certain amount of our aggressive im- 
pulses, but not too great an amount, and not without a constantly 
vigilant public opinion. If the amount of aggression is too great we 
can expect anything: not only bull-fighting, but murders, dic- 
tatorship and oppression, revolutions and internal wars. Only 
fear—the most dangerous weapon in securing law and order— 
will restrain an aggressive nation from waging external war, and 
trying to conquer others, when it cannot achieve internal peace. 

It is true that the more primitive people indulge in aggression 
more directly, and their tendencies arc casier to discover. For 
more ‘cultured’ or sophisticated individuals some refinement of 


1 The same applies to animals. Pavl i 
4 he san ^ à - Pavlov (513, pp. 302 ff.) describes an exceed- 
ingly inhibitable neurotic’ dog which could not withstand any strong condi- 
tioned stimuli, immediately entering into an inhibitory state. 

Le. unconscious self-deception and pseudo-rationalistic justification of 
actions, unconsciously motivated. 


j 
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primitive reactions is needed, and for this purpose war may be 
regarded as the conventionalization of murder, as diplomacy is 
that of cheating, or marriage of sexual attitudes (680, p. 1867). 
But while the conventionalization of sex changes the essence of 
sexual relations, giving them a social purpose, the conventionaliza- 
tion of cheating and murder in diplomacy and war makes these 
actions only more dangerous. It is true as Durbin and Bowlby 
said (190, p. 12) that: ‘Apes and children when they fight, simply 
fight. Men and women first construct towering systems of theology 
and religion, complex analyses of racial character and class struc- 
ture, or moralities of group life and virility before they kill one 
another.’ But these towering systems do not change much. 
Murder is murder, even if it is mass murder, highly refined and 
conventionalized. If the tendency to kill people is strong enough, 
it will express itself with or without convention. 


(f) Aggressiveness combined with other mechanisms 


The place of aggressiveness in the causation of war is still more 
important when we consider its combination with other psycho- 
logical mechanisms—a phenomenon so frequent that it appears as a 
rule rather than an exception. The process of ‘rationalization’ has 
already been mentioned; the emotional compensations of war 
may be added. To the doubt that war, although not paying the 
nation as a whole, does in fact profit certain sections of the nation 
(276)—we may add the suggestion of recent writers (183, 224, 
308) that war may bring satisfaction to certain parts of our minds. 
In addition to a release of tension, caused by unexploded aggres- 
siveness, we find in war adventure and heroism, we fight for 
'great causes and escape from boredom; through an increased 
sense of unity with other members of our nation and its allies we 
escape from our loneliness, from our individual worries and 
responsibility, from the stress of public opinion and from family 
ties. Instead of our feeling of personal insignificance we acquire 
pride in the greatness and importance of our roup—individually 
we have only to fulfill our duty. Even that duty brings us some 
compensation and enjoyment, satisfying the ‘need to be needed’. 
For people with inferiority feelings the battledress may appeal as a 
symbol of power and importance. According to Adler (9) the goal 
of superiority always tends to introduce into our life a hostile and 
fighting tendency. i y me 

In this way our aggressive tendencies are finding allies within 
our own minds, all driving our actions in the same direction— 
towards war and destruction. Other mechanisms, related to 
aggressiveness more directly, will also increase its driving force. 

Two of these mechanisms, animism and egocentricity, have 
already been mentioned, although without reference to aggressive- 
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ness, When they are combined together with aggression and with 
the third mechanism of projection the mixture becomes inflam- 
matory." 

If we attribute all disasters in the world to some deliberate 
action of hostile individuals, ifall the actions our imaginary enemies 
may undertake are related in our mind to our own welfare or that of 
our group, and if, in the end, we project our own hatred of others 
on to them and claim that they hate us as intensely—we must 
build up the legend of encirclement, and be prone to start an 
aggressive war in ‘self-defence’.* 

Out of the four interacting elements; aggression, egocentricity, 
animism and projection, animism is probably not entirely in- 
dependent, and may be regarded (as for instance by Piaget) as 
one expression of the egocentric type of thought, or (by Fenichel, 
217, p. 150) of projection. On the other hand there are good 
grounds for believing that projection as a mechanism of defence is 
closely related to the tendency to direct aggressive impulses out- 
wards. In a series of experiments by Н. A. Murray апа his 
associates (496) high correlations were found between prejudice, 
the tendency to use the mechanism of projection, and the tendency 
to direct aggression against the outer world.? Anger and hostility 
in the sphere of emotions, condemnation of the outer world in the 
sphere of judgements, aggression outwardly directed in the sphere 
of drives, and projection as a mode of defence, may represent 
yarious aspects of the same thing (564). If we accepted the Freud- 
ian theory of aggression and said that the outward direction of it 
is only secondary—as the death instinct is originally directed 
against the self'—we might deduce that aggression against others 
implies a kind of projection in its very mechanism. - 


(g) Conclusions 


_ If we accept the view that psychological factors play some part 
in the causation of war, the implications of the findings of this 
research are quite clear. We found that people under oppression 
become more aggressive, more egocentric and more rigid in their 


! Another mechanism, allied to projection, i i i 
\ m, jection, is that of displacement. According 
to Miller and Bugelski (468): ‘War, race prejudice, and other forms of hostility 
шка of the out-group, usually involve рУ | a certain component 
оа aggression which is brought into play by the mechanism of dis- 
2 . 
Partridge (511) stresses the paranoid belief of sociopaths that the whole 


world is against them—it is almost a personal | d of enci 
importance of paranoid tendencies in The renan гл diver, н.о 
Brown (119, р. 577). 
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Personally I am not making this assumption. On the role of repression of 
see Rickman (547). 
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mental operations; we have grounds to believe that they also 
become more prone to projection, which appears to be their main 
‘defence mechanism’, The role of these factors in ethnocentricity, 
prejudice and war-like attitude is generally recognized, although 
no research has been done to examine now far their incidence 
within a nation correlates with the actual outbreaks of wars waged 
by that nation.’ There is, however, a great deal of evidence that 
extrapunitiveness correlates positively with racial prejudice; this 
point will be discussed in the following Section. | 

Observations I made in the course of this research also suggest 
that the turning of aggression outwards in the P.F.S. test situation 
is associated with sharp in-group v. out-group distinctions, and 
with hostility and resentment directed against out-groups. The 
failure of my experiment with the Jewish population outside the 
prisons is one example of this; while the co-operation. of all the 
Poles and of all delinquents, whether Polish, Jewish, Russian or 
Ukrainian, meant, to my mind, that I had succeeded in being 
accepted as a member of their in-group. In all interviews in the 
course of this research my main problem was to achieve this 
acceptance, and I felt that the question dominating my subjects’ 
minds before they decided to co-operate was: *Is he (the investi- 
gator) one of us? When the answer was negative, the prejudice 
was against me and I could not be trusted. Friendliness on the 
part of a person who was not a member of the in-group was un- 
thinkable in the existing frame of mind of my subjects. 

One incident which happened in one of the camps just before I 
left it, and after all the testing and preliminary scoring of the 
P.F.S. had been completed, is worth quoting as an illustration, It 
might be described as a kind of riot: with protest meetings, a 
threat of a hunger strike, and heightened tension and excitement. 
The main point was the distribution of cigarettes—then the most 
fulminatory problem in Germany—and the question of leader- 
ship. Once the revolt started, hostility and accusations turned 
against U.N.R.R.A. officials in general, against supposed favourit- 
ism of ‘other groups’ of Displaced Persons (I could not find out 
which these groups were—they seemed to be all out-groups from 
the point of view of the accusers), and against the Germans. 

I still do not know who was in the right, but I took careful note 
of the most aggressive individuals, who were considered to be 
‘ring-leaders’ by the others. In the Polish groups there were ten 
such men and I established that six of them had been deported to 
concentration camps, four to forced labour in agriculture, none to 
industry. At that time the concentration camp group comprised 
only 4 per cent of the Polish camp population, the agricultural 

! Allport (25) puts forward practical suggestions in this respect. On social 
attitude studies of war and aggressiveness see Eysenck (213). 
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and the industrial groups being approximately equal to each 
other in strength. 

Six of the ring leaders had taken the Р.Е.5. and all but one 
proved highly extrapunitive. The one who was not more than 
average in that respect was a highly strung individual, who had 
come to me to seek advice for his insomnia, tremor and stuttering. 
Once he joined the revolt, his neurotic symptoms almost dis- 
appeared, and he did not seem to stutter when һе was accusing 
his opponents, although he had done so before in general and in 
the interview and test situations. " 

I interpret this incident of the revolt as an indication, that 
individuals having high scores of extrapunitiveness, and larger 
groups containing many such persons, are not only relatively more 
prone to individual conflict and crime, but to group conflict as 
well. In stress situations they are joined by unbalanced subjects, 
whose mixed aggression then becomes concentrated on the out- 
group. This I regard as essentially the same situation as that which, 
when the in-group is the whole population of a Sovereign state, is 
likely to create war. 


3. OPPRESSION AND PREJUDICE! 
(a) Introductory remarks 


In 1948 and 1949 Dr. J. H. Robb carried out a piece of field 
research? into certain aspects of anti-Semitism. He had three 
main. objectives in view; to gain quantitative data on various 
aspects of personality which seemed to be connected with anti- 
Semitism; to study the dynamics of the connection between social 
and psychological forces in the production of anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes; and to extend the psychological knowledge of a group not 
customarily studied. He chose for his area of study an East End 
District. of London with a highly homogeneous working class 
population, a district that is regarded as one of the most strongly 
anti-Semitic areas in London. Because of the limitations imposed 
by time and labour on all research carried out by one person, he 
concerned himself only with the attitudes of Gentiles towards 
Jews and towards their Own group, and confined his study to 
adult males, obtaining his information by means of indirect par- 
ticipant observation, interviews with non-working class or local 
informants, interviews with a random sample of subjects and, in a 


few selected cases, an analysis of the subjects’ responses to the 
Rorschach test, : 


* This section was written after the rest of i 
London University as a Ph.D. thesis, — the book had been submitted to 
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At first sight this investigation may appear to have little in 
common with my work on oppression. The problems into which 
we were enquiring, the populations studied, even the methods 
used, were all very different: yet the results of our studies proved to 
be amazingly similar. We had frequently discussed general prob- 
lems of frustration and aggression, were familiar with each other's 
terminology and frame of reference, and could not dismiss this 
similarity of results as spurious and due to a difference in seman- 
tics. The personality pictures of the oppressed and the criminal 
which emerged from my research corresponded in so many 
details to the personality picture of the anti-Semite described by 
Dr. Robb that they seemed almost the same type of person. And, 
regarded more closely, even the situations against which we viewed 
our subjects were essentially similar—we were both concerned 
with oppression and prejudice, but while Dr. Robb studied the 
oppressors (or, at least, potential oppressors), I studied the vic- 
tims. 

Dr. Robb’s research, invaluable as it is, is only one of numerous 
studies of prejudice published in recent years. But the striking con- 
currence of our results suggests that a comparison of my findings with 
those of other studies of prejudice may reveal some interesting rela- 
tionships between oppression and prejudice. A full review of these 
studies would mean embarking upon a new book, so I propose 
here only to summarize those results which are relevant to my 
study of oppression and crime. Many studies of interracial tension, 
particularly historical, sociological, and educational researches, 
proceed on such different lines that references to them here would 
throw little light on the concepts developed in my book. It is only 
recently that studies of prejudice have centred on the personality 
structure of the prejudiced persons themselves. But then often to 
such an extent that all balance and sense of proportion have been 
lost and many writers have implied—even if they did not actually 
state so—that the persons against whom prejudice is directed are 
only living projective material for the prejudiced. This view can- 
not be upheld: we must regard prejudice as an interpersonal 
relationship and not merely as a function of the prejudiced. > 

In the same sense oppression is an interpersonal relationship. 
So far we have concentrated our attention on various psychological 
elements which change and develop in the oppressed: disregarding 
the oppressor was a methodological necessity. Having done this 
we can now look at the other side of the same relationship and 
analyse the personality of the oppressor. The prejudiced person is 
at least a potential oppressor par excellence. 

The great majority of studies of prejudice have been devoted to 
anti-Semitism. This may appear a de lorable limitation: we can 
just as well be prejudiced against other races, social classes, or 
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even against ‘colleges, cities or cookery’ (Allport, 26, p. 367). 
However, some studies have included anti-Negro feeling (29, 85, 
118, 153, 182, 183, 233, 715) and anti-White prejudice amongst 
the Negroes (153, 173, 182, 715), and the results were not much 
different. Bettelheim and Janovitz, for instance, found anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro attitudes to be correlated with the same 
psychological and social characteristics, and in almost the same 
order of correlation (76, p. 148). Hartley (314) measured preju- 
dice against seven political or ideological and forty-two national 
groups. He included three fictitious groups (Danireans, Pirencans, 
and Wallonians) and found that prejudiced subjects tended to 
express their prejudice even against these ‘nonesuch’ groups.! 
The high correlation, coefficients («95 to *96) which he obtained 
between two independently calculated scores of prejudice for each 
individual? 'suggest that the degree of tolerance expressed by 
individuals is a generalized function of the individual and is not 
completely determined by the specific group toward which the 
attitude is directed" (314, p. 25). I shall accept this assumption in 
our survey as a working hypothesis; and I have similarly assumed 
that the results of my own study do not reflect merely the specific 
relationship between the German guards and a few hundred 
Poles, but that they reveal more general patterns of reaction. 

I do not propose to make an historical survey of prejudice 
studies. It is worth mentioning, however, that the general trend in 
emphasis seems to have been from relatively specific attitudes and 
stereotypes to more and more general factors, both psycho- 
logical and social. This emphasis on generalization is character- 
istic of nearly all recent research, irrespective of the specific field 
and method of enquiry. 

Thus Levinson, studying anti-Semitism, came to the con- 
clusion that it is ‘not a specific aversion but an ideology, a general 
way of thinking about Jews and Jewish-Gentile interaction’ (394, 
р. 92). The same writer went a stage further in his discussion of the 
relation of ethnocentricity to politico-economic ideology and group 
membership: he found .ethnocentricity to be ‘but опе aspect tofa 
broader pattern of social thinking and group functioning’ (396, 
р. 207). This hypothesis was accepted and extended by the whole 
group of research workers headed by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Levinson and Sanford, who assumed ‘that anti-Semitism probably 
is not a specific or isolated phenomenon but a part of a broader 
ideological framework, and that an individual's susceptibility to 


1 One might say that Hartley used a projective j i i 
; і test. sential 
difference between his ‘nonesuch’ people pe үс T.A. E i PIS бүлөгө, 
Thirty-two of the national groups were numbered, and separate scores 


ааа from the odd numbers and the even numbers, there being sixteen of 
cach. 
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this ideology depends primarily upon his psychological needs’. 
(12, p. 3). 

'The studies by Eysenck and his collaborators show the same 
trend. They carried out a series of experiments ‘in the hope of 
isolating, defining and measuring Primary Social Attitudes’, and 
of discovering what personality and other factors are related to 
them (211, p. 49). They used a forty-item Social Attitudes In- 
ventory and analysed the answers of 250 Conservatives, 250 
Liberals, and 250 Socialists. Proceeding by the method of factorial 
analysis, based on 780 tetrachoric correlations between cach of the 
forty items and all the others,* they isolated two factors. The first 
factor was labelled ‘conservatism-radicalism’ and was grouped 
clearly into two opposite sets: a belief that private property should 
be abolished, the death penalty ought to go, Sunday observance is 
old-fashioned, Jews are valuable citizens, the divorce laws ought to 
be altered, we should give up part of our sovereignty, abolish 
abortion laws, cure criminals rather than punish them, laws favour 
the rich, companionate marriage should be allowed, and that 
patriotism is a force which works against peace; and a belief that - 
nationalization is inefficient, compulsory religious education is. 
desirable, the Japanese are cruel by nature, we should go back to 
religion, Jews are too powerful in this country, flogging should be 
retained as a deterrent, war is inherent in human nature, con- 
scientious objectors are traitors, birth control should be made 
illegal and that coloured people are inferior. The second factor, 
which revealed the dichotomy between ‘tender-minded’ and 
‘tough-minded’ people, was analysed on similar lines but all the 
items occurred in a different combination. There were also two 
group factors, each covering only a few of the forty items: ‘con- 
scious feminism’, associated with attitudes favourable toward 
women, and ‘humanitarianism’, associated with favourable atti- 
tudes toward the Jews and lenient treatment of criminals. 

This finding that attitudes to people and social situations are 
not a series of disconnected events but fall into patterns is impor- 
tant for the study of prejudice. According to Eysenck ‘almost one- 
half of the anti-Semitic attitudes . . . could be accounted for in 
terms of generalized “primary attitudes”’. (211, р. 71). This 
‘suggests very strongly that anti-Semitism is not an isolated 
phenomenon that can be dealt with on its own merits, and which 
we can hope to eradicate by propaganda and education specifically 
directed against it. Quite on the contrary, it would appear that 
anti-Semitism is umbricated with a large number of other social 
attitudes, and it may be this whole complex structure which must 
be attacked before we can succeed in stamping out anti-Semitism’ 

1 These were later reduced to 741 correlations, as some had to be omitted as 
unreliable. 
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(211, p. 71). Eysenck suggests that social attitudes present a 
hierarchical picture, with at least four levels of organization: unpre- 
meditated spontaneous opinions, permanent opinions, attitudes 
(combining intercorrelated opinions), and primary social atti- 
tudes (combining intercorrelated attitudes). 

In a later investigation Eysenck singled out anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes and correlated them with all the other items in his inventory. 
He concluded that anti-Semitism is by no means a specific reaction 
and it can only be understood in terms of the most general in- 
vestigation of the genesis and nature of social attitudes as a whole 
(212, р. 280). He also put forward a tentative suggestion that 
some specific attitudes, which cannot be reliably predicted from 
the score of one or both of the factors he extracted (i.e. radicalism 
and tendermindedness), may be determined by other still un- 
known Primary Social Attitudes. Alternatively, they may be ‘so 
closely correlated that one is very rarely found without the others, 
so that they are all really only different masks for the same fascist 
face’ (215, p. 59). Finally, he incorporated his concepts of Primary 
Social Attitudes into his models of personality, with a hierarchical 

‚ Structure of four levels of organization (214). 

Allport goes further in the same direction. To him the problem 
of prejudice ‘may be viewed as one empirical focus in the wide 
region of social conflict and action’ (26, р. 365). As such it pro- 
vides a test case for the fruitfulness of the general theory of action 
developed by himself and others in America (510). In this light 
prejudice is manifestly a valuc-orientation. It can be, and should 
be, studied at the level of personality system, at the level of social 
system, and at the level of cultural system. Each approach . . . is 
conceptually independent in its handling of the numerous ele- 
ments of action involved. But at the same time prejudice as à 
concrete phenomenon cannot be fully understood unless it is 
rcgarded as reflecting simultaneously all three forms of systematiza- 
tion. Thus a methodological paradox exists: prejudice (like all 
other forms of social behaviour) is many things; it is one thing’ 
(26, p. 365). While I am ready to accept this view as theoretically 
justified, in practice it would lead us too far: we only want to 
compare the experimental results of studies of prejudice with my 
research of oppression. Some limitation on the field of study is a 
necessity, however broad the outlook of the research worker. 

Similarly Ackerman and Jahoda, although their study is, through 
necessity, almost exclusively clinical and carried out on orthodox 
psycho-analytic lines, assumed that ‘all forms of interpersonal 
behaviour—including anti-Semitism—are the result of a continu- 

1 The other members of this group are: Talcott Parsons, Edward A. Shils, 
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ous interaction between intrapsychic needs and social factors’ 
(5, р. 73), and concluded that their evidence ‘points against any 
one-sided attempt to explain anit-Semitism exclusively as a psy- 
chological phenomenon. Social and psychological determinants 
are inseparable’ (p. 85). 

Summing up this broad outline of studies of prejudice let us 
compare the conclusions arrived at by Robb (549), who well 
represents the concensus of opinion, with the general implication 
of my study of oppression. According to him ‘prejudice is a highly 
generalized factor. People who have a more than average preju- 
dice against one out-group are likely to have a more than average 
prejudice against most others. The differences between anti- 
Semitism, anti-Negroism and general xenophobia are less funda- 
mental than is commonly supposed. They can best be regarded as 
slightly different manifestations of basically similar conditions." 
In the same way the attitudes of the oppressed as I found them 
formed a general pattern. They differed from those of non- 
oppressed (or less)- oppressed subjects not only in the narrow 
field of relations with the actual oppressors, but also in their 
relationships with most or all other human beings. To Robb, 
Ee is a function of personality at least in the sense that it is 

ependent far more on the prejudiced person than on the out- 
group against which the prejudice is directed’. In my experiments 
I found specific characteristics of the oppressed and of the criminal 
at the level of personality. Thesc characteristics had achieved 
autonomy and could be measured in an ‘objective’ test situation; 
the personality traits I measured were already, at the time of 
testing, relatively independent of the interaction between the 
Oppressed and the oppressors, the criminals and the police. Accord- 
ing to Robb ‘prejudice is part of a personality pattern, 1e. it is 
possible to assess prejudice in a person by measuring other aspects 
of his personality. . . . The extent to which these correlates vary 
from culture to culture and from class to class can only be guessed 
at, but it seems that the basic personality traits associated with 
prejudice show less variation than their behavioural manifesta- 
tions? In my experiments the attitudes and personality traits of 
the subjects were measured. without any reference to their pre- 
vious condition of oppression, or, in the case of delinquents, to 
their criminal activities. I also assumed that the personality traits 
measured show.less variation than their behavioural manifesta- 
tions. 

The following discussion of defence mechanisms, attitudes, per- 
sonality traits, and personality formation of the prejudiced, the 
oppressed and the criminal is based on the above assumption of 
generality of patterns of response. It is necessary to realize that 
this assumption is correct only up to a point, and that in some 
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sense ‘la personnalité est toujours en situation’ (Lagache, 380, p. 6). 
But as far as possible we shall work on an artificial model of per- 
sonality in vacuo, without any situation. Or, in some cases, on 
personality in the specialized situation of testing. 


(b) Personality structure 


The number of methods used in studying prejudice seems to be 
in direct proportion to the great variety of definitions of the con- 
cept of prejudice. Some of these methods are too far removed from 
mine to make comparison worthwhile; and the following outline 
will therefore be limited to those studies which are comparable in 
technique or material to my own. ; 

Psychoanalytic interviews, supported by information. on social 
and other environmental data, were used by Ackerman and 
Jahoda (4, 5). 

Social-psychiatric interviews were also used by Bettelheim, 
Janovitz and Shils (76, 77). Their interviews were standardized 
and conducted by psychiatrically trained examiners; in addition 
to social and economic data they included projective questions to 
evaluate the subject’s apprehensions. Systematic content analysis 
was made of all references to ethnic groups, and all cases were rated 
on a four-point continuum of intolerance. 

Frenkel-Brunswik (235-47) used psychiatric interviews on 
psychoanalytic lines, and also included the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. 

“Open-type’ interviews were used by Campbell (136), dealing, 
among other things, with attitudes to the Jews, to the support of 
the war, to the Federal Administration, and to economic satis- 
faction, 

Adorno and his collaborators (12) also used psycho-analytically 
oriented clinical interviews, as well as factual questionnaires, 
dealing mainly with past and present group memberships, social 
status, etc.; opinion-attitude scales to obtain quantitative estimates 
of anti-Semitism, ethnocentricity, politico-economic conservatism, 
and of anti-democratic tendencies in the personality; ‘projective’ 
(open answer) questions; and the Thematic Apperception Test. 

Questionnaires of various types were used by many investigators. 
Those of Allport and Kramer (29) contained questions concerning 
the personal data and life experiences of their subjects, including 
contacts with various minorities at various levels; and twenty-one 
statements the agreement or disagreement with which was to be 
indicated on a four-point scale: nine of these statements concerned 
Negroes, eight Jews, and four Roman Catholics, They also asked 
their subjects to examine cach of twenty standard photographs 

and report whcther it was of a Jew or a non-Jew. This last method 
may appear najvc—in fact it gave interesting results as the morc 
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prejudiced subjects reported significantly more faces to be Jewish 
and were significantly more correct in their reports than the less 
prejudiced subjects. 

Eysenck's methods (211, 212, 214, 21 5) have already been 
mentioned: he used Social Attitudes Inventories (basically a 
questionnaire) and factorial analysis. 

Hartley (314), also mentioned above, used a modified social 
distance scale, a ‘word-pair’ test, a personality inventory and 
personality sketches. 

Several investigators used projective techniques, usually in con- 
junction with other methods. For example, Adorno and Frenkel- 
Brunswik already mentioned, and Lindzey (412-14), who used 
the Picture-Frustration Study, the Thematic Apperception Test, 
the Allport-Kramer Scale, a Nationalism Questionnaire, and some 
related measures. 

Gough also used the Picture-Frustration Study as well as the 
M.M.P.I., the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, and the Wright- 
stone Scale of Civic Beliefs. 

Lundberg (424) used the sociometric technique developed by 
Moreno. 

Finally, Robb, in his study of anti-Semitism in a working class 
area (549), used the methods of indirect participant observation 
(he worked as a part-time barman in a local public house), 
interviews with non-working class informants and with local in- 
formants, and interviews (which included a number of projective 
questions) with a random sample of subjects. He also applied the 
Rorschach test to a selected group of subjects; and rated his sub- 
jects on a number of variables such as feelings in relation to ability 
to control the environment, feelings of optimism or pessimism, 
attitude to authority, degree of social isolation, and experience of 
unemployment. 

The subjects studied by the various techniques mentioned above 
included psychiatric patients (4, 5), University men and women, 
Service Club men, prison inmates, Marine officers, Service 
Veterans, working class and middle class men and women (12), 
high-school boys and girls (296, 424), college students (29, 3145 
412-14), veterans of World War П (76, 77) a random sample of 
white non-Jewish Americans (136), and a random sample of non- 
Jewish working class men in a London area (549)- 

The above summary is, of course, not exhaustive. In the follow- 
ing discussion of results many other investigations will be mentioned, 
and some further references to methodology cannot be avoided. 
But it is well to have a general picture of thc methods used in com- 
parable investigations at the back of one's mind while considering 
the results of any one method in particular. — , iz 

In discussing the Picture Frustration Study in relation to prejudice 
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I have already mentioned (p. 71) some experiments by J. F. 
Brown (118) who used a modified Picture-Frustration Test and 
found a positive correlation between extrapunitiveness and racial 
prejudice. Here I shall analyse the results of other investigations 
using the P.F.S., in the order of attitudes, traits, and defence 
mechanisms in which I presented my own findings. 

The tendency to emphasize one's own frustration and to minimize 
the frustration caused to others (Rosenzweig’s E' score) has been 
found to be characteristic of prejudiced people, in particular by 
Bettelheim, Janowitz and Shils (76, 77), who put forward a 
hypothesis that ‘hostility toward out-groups is a function of the 
hostile individual’s feeling that he has suffered deprivations in the 
past’. Their evidence showed that prejudiced veterans who were 
equal to tolerant ones on objectively measured army deprivation, 
five times more frequently claimed to have been deprived, and 
felt bitter about it. Their prejudiced group also felt that civilians 
gained through the war, and they recalled deprivations in the last 
economic depression significantly more frequently than the toler- 
ant subjects. The writers conclude that ethnic intolerance is not as 
closely related to apparent or objective barriers or frustrations as 
it is to individually or subjectively defined frustrations. This 
subjectively defined frustration, coupled with the fecling that others 
have benefited, is exactly what the Rosenzweig score measures: 
the ‘objective’ situation is that of the P.F.S. pictures and it is, of 
course, the same for all the subjects taking the test. 

These findings are in agreement with those of Allport and 
Kramer (29), Campbell (136), Frenkel-Brunswik (239, 241), and 
Robb (549). Allport and Kramer found among their prejudiced 
subjects significantly more often than in the tolerant group a feel- 
ing that they themselves had been the victims of prejudice. Camp- 
bell found a significant positive correlation between prejudice and 
economic and political dissatisfaction. Frenkel-Brunswik found 
among ethnocentric children and among prejudiced women the 
fecling that they had been victimized by their parents. Robb found 
that prejudiced subjects feel more often deprived than gratified, 
while his tolerant subjects tended to take the existing difficulties 
for granted. Although in Robb’s sample the extreme anti-Semites 
were, on the whole, better housed than the tolerant individuals, 
they did not seem to appreciate it, and they had a feeling of uni- 
versal deterioration which was missing in the tolerant people. By 
contrast Robb quotes a tolerant subject who ‘lives in what must 
be one of the oldest and most dilapidated houses’ in the district and 
relates his quarrels with his landlord as ‘a huge joke’. 

Rea (296) found prejudiced boys and girls, as compared with 

c tolerant control group, to be more grumbling and discontented 
on the M.M.P.I. scale, although he obtained no statistically 
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significant differences between the two groups on the Picture- 
Frustration categories. Similarly Lindzey (412-14) found no 
statistically significant differences in the direction of aggression as 
measured by the Т.А.Т. and P.F. Study, but he found the preju- 
diced subjects to be relatively more ‘susceptible to frustration’ 
(this was rated on the basis of their reports of their feelings of 
frustration in an experimentally created stress situation), and less 
tolerant of frustration (as measured by the degree of overt disturb- 
ance rated by two observers during the same experiment). He found 
no significant difference between the prejudiced and the tolerant 
group in ‘frustration tolerance’ with ‘subjective frustration’ held 
constant, but this is not surprising since both these concepts cover 
essentially the same factor: if one measure of a factor is held con- 
stant we cannot expect any differences in its other measure, 
When he applied an ‘annoyance scale’ (again measuring the same 
factor of extrapunitive obstacle-dominance) he found, as one might 
expect, the prejudiced subjects to score higher than the tolerant 
ones. Both Gough and Lindzey employed very small and atypical 
samples, and their failure to reach statistical significance on the 
Picture-Frustration Study may be due to these limitations. 

The ‘ego-defensive extrapunitive reaction’ (score E), the most 
characteristic reaction of the oppressed and the criminal subjects 
in my samples, has been found, under different terminology to 
be equally typical of intolerant individuals. 

Thus the intolerant veterans investigated by Bettelheim, Jano- 
witz and Shils (76) mentioned before, also felt significantly more 
often than their tolerant companions, that not enough was being 
done for the veterans, and that the existing political system was 
faulty. Frenkel-Brunswik (235) found among prejudiced women 
college students ego-defensive self-idealization and lack of self- 
criticism, coupled with vilification of human nature and with 
punitiveness and projection. In another investigation (242) she 
found moralistic condemnation of others and extrapunitiveness іп 
general significantly more frequent among men and women 
scoring ‘high’ on the ethnic prejudice questionnaire scale, than 
among those scoring ‘low’ on the same scale, Her previous finding 
that prejudiced women show a tendency toward self-glorification 
was confirmed, and this tendency was seen to be equally significant 
among men. 

A similar finding was noted by Levinson (400) in her study of 
psychiatric patients. The prejudiced patients experienced certain 
impulses, problems and even some symptoms as completely 
‘foreign’ to the self. They were unable either to accept or to admit 
them, They even developed externalized theories of onset and 
causation of their illness. ‘It is this strenuous denial of many of 
one’s impulses and the attempt at secing everything unacceptable 
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as outside the self, which seems to be the common denominator for 
most [prejudiced patients]’ (400, p. 943). 

Ackerman and Jahoda (4) noted in anti-Semitic subjects ‘fear of 
injury to their integrity as individuals, exaggerated sense of 
vulnerability in all spheres’. On the other hand ‘none of the cases 
manifested a genuine, deep depression’ which is usually associated 
with the turning of aggression inwards (5, p. 25). The more 
prejudiced the individual the less guilty he felt about his prejudice 
(Allport and Kramer, 29). 

By contrast, Frenkel-Brunswik (244) found that tolerant indi- 
viduals not only tend to accept and to face their impulses and 
weaknesses, but also to ruminate about them and to blame them- 
selves for mishaps. These attitudes may be termed ‘ego-defensive 
intropunitive reactions’ (score I); I found them to be extremely 
rare among the most oppressed subjects and among criminals. 

Robb (549) in his analysis of tolerant subjects confirms the 
conclusion arrived at by Ackerman and Jahoda: according to him 

if the anxiety is . . . turned against the self and revealed in the 
form of marked guilt feelings the result will be a personality of a 
depressive type, and prejudiced characteristics are unlikely to 
appear’. He adds: ‘Practically every member of the tolerant 
group praises his employer; not one of them gives a description 
which is adverse on the whole, Anti-Semites talk about their 
employers much less and when they do mention them do so imper- 
sonally or produce a great deal of criticism,’ It is interesting that 
one of the tolerant individuals described in detail by Robb is a 
stammerer; in my clinical practice I have found stammering to be 
associated with the turning of aggression inwards,1 

The ‘ego-defensive impunitive reaction’ (score M), almost 
equally rare among my oppressed and delinquent subjects, is 
mentioned by Robb as typical of tolerant individuals. Robb does 
not use the same phraseology, but his finding that tolerant indi- 
viduals seem also to be tolerant in their views of what constitutes 
moral behaviour’, and that ‘some of them express almost amoral 
attitudes’ can only mean that their reaction is impunitive, Gough 
(295), who used the P.F. Study, found prejudiced subjects to be 
H less impunitive; this tendency approached statistical 
TER pid t=1-88. Using other measures Gough found preju- 
RE aus to be distrustful, misanthropic, querulous, and 

To sum up we may say that in the sphere of ego-defence the 
prejudiced, the oppressed and the еше tend to blame 
external agents and thus to direct their aggression outwards; they 
rarely turn aggression inwards and feel guilty or depressed; nor do 


1 See Alice Е. ў : as: 
pP n » Buck and T. Grygier A new attempt in psychotherapy with juvenile 
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they repress their aggression altogether, evading all blame for the | 
frustrating situation. 

Within the ‘need persistive’ type of reaction an outward direc- 
tion of aggression is again characteristic of prejudiced individuals. 
Prejudiced veterans significantly more often than tolerant onés 
feel that not enough is being done for them and urge the Goyern- 
ment to provide assistance (76). Social relations of the prejudiced 
are exploitive (236, 242), and they depend on their parents for 
material benefits (241). By contrast, they show unwillingness to 
accept responsibility (314, 549), or to expect that their needs will 
be satisfied and their problems solved automatically in the course 
of time: they are apprehensive about future unemployment (76, 
77) pessimistic about the chances for a good peace (76), they 
expect a general deterioration in affairs which will affect them 
personally, and in general they are pessimistic for themselves and 
for the groups to which they belong (549). To them ‘the past is 
best, the present is unattractive, the future is black’ (549). 

One of my findings on, the consequences of oppression referred 
to rigidity and egocentricity. The oppressed subjects tended to be 
unable to regard any situation from several points of view, or to 
change their point of view and adopt a new one. In the literature 
on prejudice similar findings are frequently recorded. 

Some of the experiments by Rokeach ( 553-556) and his theory 
of *generalized mental rigidity have a bearing here. The evid- 
ence on the general character of mental rigidity is, however, 
conflicting. In particular Luchins (423) regards rigidity in be- 
haviour and the degree of abstraction of thought processes as E 
function of field conditions’ rather than the result of rigidity in 
personality structure. Moldawsky (472) rightly points out that the 
term ‘rigidity’ has been used to cover several concepts: a general 
personality trait, a defence mechanism, cortical pathology, intel- 
lectual rigidity, and dispositional rigidity. In his own experiments 
Moldawsky used a fifty-item paper-pencil inventory to measure 
rigidity as a general personality trait, and a 'spontaneity test on 
the lines of Moreno to assess behavioural rigidity. He found no 
association. between the two assessments and concluded that 
rigidity is not a general trait—but it is open to serious doubt 
whether Moldawsky's instruments did in fact measure what they’ 
were supposed to measure. E 

A more specific concept of rigidity has been frequently mentioned 
as associated with ethnocentricity. It is a tendency to make rigid 
distinctions between two stereotypes, one good, one bad. Thus 
prejudiced delinquents classify all women as ‘pure’, ‘sweet’ (un- 
sexual) women (like ‘mothers’), or as ‘bad’ (sexual) women 
(Morrow, 481, p. 866). Frenkel-Brunswik found in prejudiced 
men and women a statistically significant trend toward ‘rigid- 
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moralistic-anal reaction formations’ with ‘totalitarian-moralistic 
(positive and negative) typologizing’ (243, p. 443 ff.).1 She found 
the same tendency among prejudiced children: ‘toward a rigid, 
dichotomizing conception of sex roles, being intolerant of passive 
or feminine manifestations in boys and masculine or tomboyish 
manifestations in girls’ (239, p. 299). To the prejudiced children 
‘there is only one right way to do anything’ (op. cit., p. 303).? 
In another study (238) Frenkel-Brunswik reported that while 
tolerant subjects tend to accept diversities and ambiguities, the 
prejudiced dichotomize various concepts and judge people accord- 
ing to dimensions of power-weakness, cleanliness-dirtiness, morality- 
immorality or conformance-divergence. They also show a ten- 
dency toward unqualified statements and a disinclination to think 
in terms of probability. In agreement with Rokeach she found 
ethnocentric children and adults relatively unable to abandon 
mental sets in intellectual tasks, such as in solving mathematical 
problems, Frenkel-Brunswik’s hypothesis of a positive associa- 
tion between ethnocentricity and intolerance of ambiguity has 
(69). recently confirmed in an experiment by Block and Block 
Robb (549) mentions a similar tendency among working class 
men. While the tolerant ones make realistic assessments of any 
given employer and ‘give the devil its due’, the intolerant ones 
Stress all situations in terms of their own outlook rather than in 
terms of the actual position, thus ‘demonstrating a rigid approach 
to life, with very little insight into [their] own mental processes’. 
Robb also gives a good example of another aspect of egocentric 
tendencies and of the way in which they are transformed into an 
ethnocentric outlook. When he asked his subjects who they thought 
should be given priority in new housing areas, the prejudiced men 
nearly always named a group which would include themselves: 
thus an old. man without any children would say that priority 
should be given to old people without children. By contrast the 
tolerant subjects tended to look for ‘objective’ solutions, regardless 
of their own circumstances, [ noted the same tendency in the 
camps for Displaced Persons: while the more oppressed subjects 
nearly always claimed special privileges for their own group? the 


, > The same tendency 
tioned by Gough (296). 
ate the same tendency as characteristic of the Russian national character 
2 of UA Soviet approach to scientific theories see The psychological problems 
Siae пие ( 305) and Soviet Views on Western crime and criminology (304) by the 
з Some of these claims could, of course, be ration 
men who had been in concentration camps said that 
tion camps should have special food rations and m 
ments could be accepted as objectively valid. But 


toward a rigid and dogmatic outlook has been men- 
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less oppressed ones tended to think in terms of objective criteria. 

The close association between. egocentricity and prejudice has 
also been mentioned by Hartley (314), Morrow (481), and many 
other writers. 

Let us now examine the relation of such factors as sex, intelligence, 
educalion and social background to the type of reaction to frustration 
and to the degree of prejudice. 

There has been little evidence on the differences between the 
two sexes in respect of aggression and prejudice. In my own study 
the results of oppression affected both sexes in the same way, but 
the scatter was consistently greater among the men than among 
the women. In this respect the results of several investigations by 
Frenkel-Brunswik correspond closely to mine: she found (244) that 
differentiation between prejudiced and tolerant subjects is con- 
sistently less clearcut for women than for men, but that the differen- 
ces point in the same direction. One cannot draw any far-reaching 
conclusions from our scanty evidence. But a tentative hypothesis 
suggests itself: that it is not only in intelligence that men show a 
greater scatter than women; it may be that men are more differ- 
entiated than women in most, if not all, aspects of personality— 
the strength of drives, the strength of aggression, its direction and 
concentration, the degree of conditioning by the environment. It 
may also be that men are, in general, more conditioned by en- 
vironment than women: the greater scatter in personality traits 
merely being an end product of the higher degree of adaptability. 
Or, on the contrary, women may be more adaptable—reaching 
a satisfactory adjustment without adopting extreme patterns of 
reaction. But this problem requires special research and cannot be 
satisfactorily discussed here. 

On the relation of intelligence, education and social background 
to the degree of prejudice the cvidence is somewhat conflicting. 
Levinson (397) found the degree of prejudice to have low nega- 
tive correlations with intelligence test scores and with the amount 
of education expressed in years of training; both correlations 
were statistically significant. Gough (296) reports a similar trend. 
On the other hand Robb (549) maintains that ‘all the theories 


made that were less convincing. Thus a group of men deported at a certain date 
from a certain town would m^ special treatment, saying that those deported 
earlier had occupied all the best posts in the camp and had had little work and 
plenty of food; those deported later were supposed not to have suffered long 
enough; while those deported from other towns were usually either ‘Communist 

or ‘smugglers’ or ‘collaborators’, but never such a fine group as those deported 
from the said town A in the winter of 1943. Similar distinctions were made be- 
tween various places of deprivation: men from Dachau would assume an air of 
Superiority toward men from Mauthausen and vice versa; those who had been 
to several concentraticn camps would usually minimize these differences—but 
emphasize other criteria, 
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and all the evidence provided by research suggests that in anti- 
Semitism the irrational elements are the most important, that 
prejudice is not a negative thing, an absence of knowledge, but 
rather something positive, the fulfilment of a need’. Crown 
(reported by Robb, 549) found less educated subjects to be more 
prejudiced than, the highly educated; Campbell (136) found no 
significant correlation between the two factors. In respect of age, 
sex, country of origin, religion and income Campbell found no 
significant correlation, with anti-Semitism; in Robb’s sample there 
was a significant correlation between age and anti-Semitism, and 
his finding in London has already been confirmed in the U.S.A. 
(Levinson, 395, p. 141). Bettelheim, Janovitz and Shils (77) found 
no correlation. of anti-Semitism with social-economic. status, 
country of origin of parents, formal composition of the family, 
political or organizational affiliation, religious denomination or 
reading and radio listening habits; Gough (296) reports anti- 
Semites to be of relatively lower social status. 

To sum up, it appears that any correlations between the degree 
of prejudice and the intellectual and social factors are low and 
possibly accidental (i.e. due not-to direct causation of one factor 
by the other, but to an association of both with a third, unknown 
factor). The irrational, affective element is more important in the 
formation of prejudice—and it was also more important in the 
determination of reaction to frustration in the subjects I tested. 


The upshot of this survey of prejudice in relation to the ten- 
dencies revealed by my Р.Е. Study of the oppressed and the delin- 
quent, scems to be this: 

All these groups tend to externalize their conflicts, The oppressed, 
the prejudiced, or the criminal is relatively unable to takc any 
blame for his actions, He is moralistic and professes a philosophy 
according to which somebody is always responsible for misfortunes; 
but he tends to deny any weakness or fault in himself, Instead йс 
projects the blame on to other people: minorities, authority, police, 
etc. He feels frustrated, and considers himself a victim of perse- 
cution, He feels no personal responsibility for the frustration he 
suffers, and he is inclined to minimize the frustration suffered by 
others, In his attempts.to solve his problems and to avoid 
unpleasant situations he again puts the responsibility on external 
agents and is unwilling to take it himself. In situations of conflict 
he is rigid and egocentric, and he finds it difficult to accept any 
other point of view than the one with which he originally star ted. 
He dichotomizes people into good and bad, and attributes blame 
and responsibility accordingly; the underlying assumption being 
that he himself is good and so are all those who are like him and 
who agree with him, 
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Does all this mean that the oppressed, the prejudiced and the 
delinquent form one definite personality type? That, from the 
psychological point of view, no distinctions can be made between, 
for instance, the oppressor and his victim? We should not be 
justified in going so far in our conclusions. It is true that in our 
present state of knowledge the differences seem almost negligible 
and appear to be the effect of social conditions rather than of basic 
personality formation. But we know from typology, from factorial 
analysis, and from almost all branches of science, that whenever 
we discover a ‘type’ we can subdivide it into sub-types, that when 
we find a ‘general factor’ there is always a bi-polar factor around 
and we must apply more refined methods of analysis to determine 
its contribution. For that reason some differences between the 
oppressors and their victims are only to be expected. Even within 
each group we shall probably find some differences; between, for 
instance, victims of racial prejudice and victims of class struggle, 
between anti-Semites and the believers in the Colour Bar. 
Different psychological and social mechanisms may be involved, 
and different results may follow, according to whether oppression 
takes place within one national group or whether one nation op- 
presses another. And there always are many individual variations. 

We cannot analyse these differences for the moment. What we 
have done is rather to push generalization of the traits and atti- 
tudes connected with racial prejudice a step further. We have 
found the same patterns of reaction on both sides of the prejudice 
barrier, on both sides of oppression. We may suspect that they also 
exist on both sides of the law. But at the moment we can go no 
further; we shall return to this general problem after having exam- 
ined in some detail the mode of apperception of prejudiced people. 


Studies using the Thematic Apperception Test have shown (in ac- 
cordance with the results of my research on oppression and 
delinquency) that prejudiced individuals score relatively high on 
Abasement and Intraggression,* 4 

Thus Aron (37) found prejudiced men to score ‘notably’ high 
on Abasement and Blame-avoidance. The conventionality of 
ethnocentric individuals has been mentioned by a number of 
investigators and linked with the concept of the externalized 


! The definitions I accepted were as follows: ‘(1) Abasement. The Hero sub- 
mits to coercion or restraint in order to avoid blame, punishment, pain or 
death. He suffers disagreeable Press without opposition. He confesses, apolo- 
gizes, promises to reform. He resigns himself passively to scarcely bearable con- 
ditions.’ *(2) Intraggression. The Hero blames, reproves, belittles himself for 
wrongdoing, stupidity or failure. He is blamed by the narrator when identi- 
fication occurs (i.e. the narrator blames himself in disguise, by blaming the 
Hero with whom he has identified himself). He suffers feelings of inferiority, 
guilt, remorse. He punishes himself.’ 
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super-ego (see in particular Adorno et al. 12, and Allport and 
Kramer, 29). According to Fromm the authoritarian character 
responds automatically by love to powerful, by hatred and con- 
tempt to helpless persons; he may be rebellious, but his longing for 
submission remains, conscious or unconscious (265, pp. 415-16). 
Sanford and others (605) mention authoritarian submission as 
one of the variables distinguishing between prejudiced and non- 
prejudiced subjects. 

Submission to parental authority was analysed by the California 
group of research workers; especially by Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Morrow, and Sanford. Frenkel-Brunswik (235) found in prejudiced 
subjects an idealising and submissive attitude toward their parents 
(in interviews) coupled with considerable hostility against parental 
figures (on the T.A.T.). In another investigation, based on pro- 
jective interviews (241), she found prejudiced men and women to 
be significantly more submissive to their parents, while tolerant 
subjects were more independent. According to her, family relation- 
ships based clearly on defined roles of dominance and submission 
to parental authority lead to fearful subservience to the demands 
of the parents and to an early suppression of impulses not accept- 
able to them (241, p. 385). As submission to parental authority is 
superficial, the repressed aggression is poorly canalized and tends 
to be displaced, thus contributing to the general lack of insight, 
rigidity of defence, and narrowness of the ego: *He expects—and 
gives—social approval on the basis of external moral values. . . . 
He condemns others for their nonconformity to such values, con- 
formity being an all-or-none affair. The functioning of his super- 
ego is mainly directed toward punishment, condemnation, and 
exclusion of others, thus mirroring the type of discipline to which 
he himself was apparently exposed’ (244, p. 483). 

Morrow confirms these findings, particularly with regard to 
the attitude toward the ‘stronger’ parent, i.e. the father. In this 
fearful submission ‘homosexual aspects are hardly even disguised’ 
(481, p. 880). By contrast, tolerant subjects show a capacity for 
objective evaluation of their parents and for resistance to parental 
authority (p. 884). In another study Sanford (603) concludes that 
acceptance of religion mainly as an expression of submission to a 
clear pattern of parental authority is a condition favourable to 
ethnocentrism’ (p. 221). In general, he found gross objective 
factors—such as denomination and frequency of church attend- 
ance—to be less related to prejudice than were certain psycho- 
logical trends revealed in the subject’s attitude to religion. 

On ‘Dejection”! both the criminal and the oppressed subjects in 

1 Defined, for the purposes of this book, as a feeling of disappointment, dis- 


illusionment, depression or despair, often accompanied by a fear of injury, im- 
prisonment or death. 
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my study scored relatively high. As has been indicated above in 
connection with ‘extrapunitive obstacle-dominance’, a similar 
characteristic has been found among the racially prejudiced. 

The fear of a hostile and powerful environment, so character- 
istic. of the oppressed and of the delinquent, has been mentioned > 
in many studies of prejudice. 

Thus Allport and Kramer (29) found prejudiced subjects to 
have a statistically significant tendency to regard the world as evil 
and dangerous. Aron (37), who used the T.A.T., reported preju- 
diced men and women to score highly on Press Acquisition, 
Affliction, Bad Luck, Death of Hero, Uncongenial Environment, 
and Physical Danger. In contrast to this general tendency, the 
prejudiced men scored relatively low on Injury, and Lack and 
Loss, the prejudiced women on Rejection. It is not clear whether 
her findings were tested for statistical significance. Frenkel- 
Brunswik, in her T.A.T. study of prejudiced women (235), 
reported them to score high on Press Rejection, as well as on 
Affliction, Uncongenial Environment and Punishment. In her 
study of ethnocentric children (239) she also mentions their 
preoccupation with the problem of punishment? and their readi- 
ness to conceive of dangers and catastrophes, and to feel helplessly 
exposed to external powers. The ethnocentric subjects investigated 
by Sanford (et al., 605) believe that ‘wild and dangerous things go 
on in the world’, and that ‘our lives are controlled by plots hatched 
in secret places’ (p. 257). In contrast to the prejudiced, the 
tolerant college students investigated by Hartley (314) conceive of 
college as a relatively non-aggressive, non-competitive place. — 

In their relations with their parents prejudiced subjects think in 
terms of dominance-submission and have a tendency toward 
‘father-domination’, while tolerant subjects are ‘mother-oriented’ 
and think in terms of love (5, 241, 242, 244). In this respect my 
oppressed and delinquent subjects went even further: instead of 
the Thema of Family Affiliation which corresponds to ‘mother- 
oriented’ love, they chose Themas of Personal Frustration in which 
they were not only dominated, but actually persecuted by male 
figures in authority, Thus their ‘father substitutes’ behaved even 
more cruelly than the real fathers of the prejudiced subjects. 

The anti-Semitic workers studied by Robb (549) gave many 
good illustrations of hostile, dangerous ‘Press’. They felt that the 
difficulties with which they were faced were inexorable forces, too 
powerful to be overcome. They were concerned with ideas of 


1 In my research it was represented in the Thematic Apperception Test by 
Rejection, Dominance, Aggression and Lack in the Press, by the Thema of 
Personal Frustration, and by Bad Outcome in which the Hero is punished, gets 
no help, is overpowered by his enemies, is inadequate or simply has ‘bad luck’. 

? See also Robb (549). 
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powerand they felt that Jews have great power. Since they assumed 
that the world around them was unfriendly, their social contacts 
were poor in quality and few in number. 

By contrast, the tolerant workers were confident that they and 

- their fellowmen were capable of coping with the problems sct up 
by the external environment. They saw people and nations ‘not 
as sinister powers, incapable fools and rogues, but rather as rcla- 
tively co-operative beings without sinister intentions’. They viewed 
fate, economic forces, and the political outlook with much less 
gloom, and they did not expect wars or slumps in the immediate 
future. 

Robb, quite rightly, refers the fear of a hostile environment to 
feelings of personal inadequacy and failure. This link is under- 
standable, and was also apparent in my Т.А.Т. results in which 
those groups recording hostile, sinister forces in the environmental 
pressures tended to score low on Adequacy and Achievement. 
Robb put forward a hypothesis that anti-Semitism is positively 
correlated with fears about one’s ability to control the environ- 
ment, and that these fears lead to pessimism with respect to the 
selfand to the collectivity. All the parts of this hypothesis were con- 
firmed in his investigation with a fair degree of confidence (P < *01). 

His findings do not mean, however, that prejudiced individuals 
are able to admit their own inadequacy. As with my delinquents 
and inmates of concentration camps, they boast about their power 
and achievements. They are ‘strong, good, intelligent, hard- 
working’ and altogether ‘outstanding’, but ‘fate, traitors, outsiders, 
the forces of events are against them and somehow just cannot be 
overcome’ (549). We needed projective tests or projective inter- 
views to get under the surface of their boastful statements and to 
find the underlying feclings of fear and weakness. ‘Fundamentally 
these people were weak,’ say Ackerman and Jahoda (4), ‘they had 
a wish to control which was not realized in the normal channels of 
constructive social action, They endeavoured to deny to con- 

- sciousness this inferior, crippled self-image. Overtly they had to 
conform, but unconsciously they resented the compulsory sub- 
mission and reacted with destructive rebellion.’ Gough's finding 
(296) that prejudiced subjects do not score particularly low on 
the Achievement Scale of the M.M.P.I. but that they lack hope 
and confidence according to a more thorough analysis of their 
attitudes, is in line with the above conclusions. Among many 
other investigators expressing similar views we should mention 
Aron (37) and Frenkel-Brunswik (235) who reported that preju- 
diced women score relatively low on Achievement in the T.A.T.; 
and Hartley (314) who found that prejudiced men score low on 
self-confidence on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 

A feeling of inadequacy, whatever its basis (and in this respect, 
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as we shall sec later, there are important differences between the 
oppressed and the prejudiced subjects), may have many different 
psychological consequences. In combination with the factors dis- 
cussed above it may create that whole cluster of attitudes, usually 
termed ‘the authoritarian character’, which only in part fits the 
oppressed or the delinquent personality, It is the authoritarian per- 
sonality, not the merely prejudiced personality, that was at the psy- 
chological basis of the Nazi movement in Germany. It is only for 
this character that, as Erich Fromm says (265), lack of power is 
always a sign of guilt and inferiority; and if the authority in which 
he believes shows signs of weakness, his love and respect change 
into contempt and hatred. ‘To suffer without complaining is his 
highest virtue—not the courage of trying to end suffering or at 
least diminish it. Not to change fate, but to submit to it, is the 
heroism of the authoritarian character’ (op. cit, p. 417). It was 
certainly not the highest virtue of the Poles under N azi oppression. 

Other aspects of the authoritarian personality are closer to our 
concepts of criminality and oppression. Thus the crimes committed 
by highly prejudiced individuals ‘express the emotional complex 
that seems to dominate their lives: desperate fear of their own 
“weakness”, which they try to deny by a facade of masculinity’ 
(Morrow, 481, p. 889). Their prejudices are explained by Sanford 
(604, p. 800) as ‘attempts to conceal weakness by verbal denial 
and by presenting a façade of toughness, to get rid of weakness by 
projecting it onto other people, chiefly out-groups, and then con- 
demning them on this score’. "The most primitive mechanism for 
dispelling a sense of weakness is the projection, “1 am not weak, 
they are”.’ (Op. cit., p. 802). 

This projection of undesirable characteristics on to out-groups 
and the tendency to blame them for failure to master past and 
present experiences is one of the main hypotheses of the dynamics 
of prejudice put forward by Bettelheim and Janovitz (76). 
According to Frenkel-Brunswik (242, p. 440), energy, decisiveness, 
and aggressiveness in competition are prominent in the ego-ideal 
of prejudiced men, but their repeated assertions of independence 
are only a defence against feelings of dependence, passivity and 
helplessness, These are rarely recognized or accepted without 
attempts at self-justification—as we may call it, without extra- 
punitive ego-defence. Displacement, projection and rationaliza- 
tion are all used in this process (see also J. F. Brown, 117, p. 137). 

The realization that feelings of inadequacy may lead to projec- 
tion has led some investigators to suggest that prejudice is correlated 
with anxiety. Robb (549), for instance, put forward a hypothesis 

The fact that illegal possession of arms constituted as much as 27 per cent 
of all offences committed by Polish D.P's in Germany in 1946 is understandable 
in this context. 

т 
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that anti-Semitism is correlated with free-floating anxiety. How- 
ever, his data did not confirm this hypothesis and he replaced it by 
another, namely, that anti-Semitism is negatively correlated with 
a willingness to verbalize anxieties. He concluded that anti- 
Semites are lacking in insight while tolerant persons are not so 
much lacking in anxieties and conflicts as are more aware of their 
nature, even though they may be no more successful in dealing 
with them. 

Similarly Ackerman and Jahoda (4), who found diffuse anxiety 
in their anti-Semitic patients, name denial of anxiety and substi- 
tution of aggression as their characteristic defence mechanisms. 
Elsewhere (5) they list as the main defence mechanisms of preju- 
diced subjects: externalization of inner conflicts by projection, 
denial of unwanted characteristics in the self, and displacement 
and social aggression, to relieve anxiety. The difference between 
anxiety which is admitted and accepted by consciousness and that 
which is denied explains why in one of her preliminary experi- 
ments Frenkel-Brunswik (235) found her unprejudiced women, to 
show relatively more anxiety than the prejudiced ones. In her 
more recent writings she only says that the liberal child has ‘more 
open anxieties, more directly faced insecurities, more conflicts’, 
and that in the attempt to solve these conflicts he is less likely to 
employ projection and displacement (239, p. 306). Among preju- 
diced adults she found a break between. the conscious and the 
unconscious layers in the personality, contrasted with greater 
fluidity of transition and intercommunication between the different 
strata of personality in tolerant subjects; prejudiced individuals 
repress and externalize their instinctual tendencies while tolerant 
ones tend to accept and face their impulses and weaknesses (244). 

In their more specific attitudes prejudiced subjects are less 
conscious of conflicts concerning loyalties and duties (Hartley, 
314); they tend to isolate sexual impulses from the rest of the 
personality, and to express superficial admiration of the other sex 
coupled with underlying resentment (Frenkel-Brunswik, 242); 
and they state their psychiatric problems in terms of somatic 
symptoms rather than in terms of faulty adjustment or emotional 
difficulties (Levinson, 400). In their attitudes toward their parents 
prejudiced people are relatively unable to verbalize mild aggression 
and to combine it with genuine affection; they tend toward con- 
ventional idealization of parents and have no capacity for their 
objective evaluation (Frenkel-Brunswik, 236, 241; Morrow, 481). 
All these trends are attributed by Sanford (604) to the childhood 
relationships with the mother: subjects whose early relationships 
were close and satisfying can face fears, anxieties and doubts; 
those who had had severe traumatic experiences repress their 
worries and deny their existence. 
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This hypothesis has been indirectly confirmed in an experiment 
by Virginia M. Axline (on ‘Play Therapy and Race Conflict, 
unpublished, but quoted in Klineberg, 371). She reported that 
when a group of children were allowed to work out their indi- 
vidual and group antagonisms under friendly guidance in a play 
situation, these antagonisms tended to disappear. ‘This finding is 
interpreted by Klineberg as indicating that ‘individuals need to 
express freely their own difficulties, worries, hostilities, etc., if they 
are to achieve harmonious relationships’ (op. cit., p. 153). 

There is a lot to be said for this view, but we should be more 
critical about the concept of ‘free expression’ of antagonisms and 
conflicts, Does that mean free expression in all situations? Ob- 
viously not; and the misguided attempts of some educators, 
struggling under a misconception of the psycho-analytic principles, 
have probably produced as much heurosis—and perhaps more 
crime—as the orthodox, repressive views. Free expression in some 
situations, but control of impulses in other situations is a much 
more realistic procedure; and one which has been successfully 
applied in play therapy with unusually aggressive juvenile delin- 
quents at the Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency 
in London (see Ethel Perry, 515). 

Throughout this book I have emphasized the necessity of 
balance between impulses and their control, and maintained that 
without such a balance some disturbance of mental health is 
inevitable. Moreover, as I said before (р. 71), we cannot expect 
linearity between moral conflict and the direction of aggression. 
In cases of extreme extrapunitiveness, of psychopathy and 
delinquency, and, as we see now, of racial prejudice, internal 
conflicts have been externalized. In a neurotic the tendency to 
check drives may be so strong as to repress it from consciousness 
altogether: the internal mental conflict remains but it becomes 
unconscious, It is only in a balanced, mentally healthy individual 
that we have moral conflicts at the conscious level. 

That is the reason why all correlations between mental health, 
neurosis, ‘neuroticism’ or similar variables and such behavioural 
tendencies as extrapunitiveness, delinquency or prejudice, remain 
uncertain, All depends on the concepts used—and these are usually 
not very clearly defined. The correlation of mental health with 
prejudice cannot be linear: Klineberg’s non-committal statement 
that ‘prejudice and hostility do develop more readily and more 
fully in persons whose mental adjustment is unsatisfactory in one 
way or another’ (371, р. 207) is only partly true. They develop 
less readily in some maladjusted persons. According to Eysenck 
(212) both anti- and directly pro-Semitic subjects are less stable 
than the average. : 

From this point of view an investigation of psychiatric patients 
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by Maria Levinson (400) is particularly interesting. Although the 
psychiatric patients she studied were slightly less prejudiced than 
the average, this group was also younger, more educated, in- 
telligent and co-operative than the average. She concluded that 
it would be reasonable to assume that disturbed people taken at 
random from the general population would make prejudice scores 
similar to non-disturbed people. In some clinical disorders, like 
‘mixed psychoneurosis’ and reactive depression, the degree of 
prejudice was low: in some, like psychopathy, it was high; but on 
the whole prejudice cut across diagnostic classifications. She 
concluded that strong opposition to prejudice is related to some 
personality structure which tends to lead to psychoneurotic rather 
than psychotic disturbances. In our terminology we may say: it 
is a neurotic and intropunitive or impunitive personality structure 
esl a particularly happy*personality, but certainly not anti- 
social. 

At the other end of the scale of personality deviations, psycho- 
pathy appears to be closely related to prejudice. In particular 
more crude and violent forms of intolerance have been linked 
with psychopathic personalities, with underdeveloped conscience 
and weak powers of repression (4, 5). Adorno (11) in his classifica- 
tion of prejudiced individuals draws a distinction between ‘the 
authoritarian syndrome’ (with sado-masochistic impulse structure, 
compulsive and anal-sadistic character formation, rigid and 
restrictive super-ego, and identification with symbols of power), 
and ‘the rebel and the psychopath’, with irrational hatred of all 
authority, emphasis on bodily strength and toughness, and with 
destructiveness. It is clear from the above description that the 
subjects I studied in Germany belong to the second rather than to 
the first category. 

Little research has been done on the relationship of delinquency 
to racial intolerance, although some criminologists realize that the 
criminal is, on the whole, an intolerant person. There can hardly 
be a better illustration of prejudice than in a little book by Marie 
Paneth, (508) called Branch Street, a sociological study of a delin- 
quency area, The author, a successful and devoted manager of the 
Play Centre she herself created, was beaten up by the children when 
she revealed that she was an Austrian: as such she was decreed as a 
friend of Hitler’s, her hair was pulled, her hat torn off, and they 
tried to throw her on the floor, She was not, of course, the only 
victim of out-group intolerance: as she says (p. 55), ‘there is an 
old-established and very solid animosity between the streets’. 

An interesting research on 110 inmates of San Quentin State 
Prison by William R. Morrow (481) has already been referred to 
here on several occasions. This group obtained higher means on 
the Ethnocentrism Scale and on the Fascist Scale than any other 
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group tested by Adorno and his collaborators (12), and on both 
scales the low end of the frequency distribution was cut off: 
practically none of the inmates could be classified as tolerant. In 
their accusations the prisoners tended to ascribe to minority 
groups exactly those characteristics which the criminologists 
ascribe to them: uninhibited sexuality, laziness, dirtiness, crude 
aggression, asocial acquisitiveness, lying, exhibitionism, and 
general lack of self-control. Morrow quotes some of their typical 
statements, for instance that of a repeated criminal, convicted for 
- attempted rape of pre-adolescent girls after getting them drunk— 
who was yet highly moralistic about sex; he was also ‘wrongly 
- drawing Army compensation for years’ and thus avoiding work, 
but he disapproved of people who ‘rob and steal’, Another inmate, 
with a long record of thefts and gang robberies, was full of con- 
demnation for greed. Sexual perversions were in general strongly 
_ disapproved of, and most inmates insisted that they should be 
severely punished; yet perversions flourished in the prison, and 
those who were most moralistic indulged in them no less than the 
others. Morrow concludes that criminals are not ‘genuine rebels 
who act according to some principle, however dissident, and whose 
conflict with authority is accompanied by some consideration for 
the weak or oppressed. On the contrary, they would appear to be 
full of hate and fear toward underdogs. Themselves disfranchised, 
prisoners and social outcasts, a kind if ultimate out-group, they 
are yet unable to identify with other out-groups’ (рр. 823-4). 
They make moralistic distinctions betwen themselves and the 
‘ordinary criminals’, they want racial segregation in the prison, 
they complain, for instance, of ‘people that go around stealin’,’ 
or say: ‘Hell, you can’t have real friends in here. . . .Stab you in the 
back. Can't trust any of them.’ (pp. 824 and 851). 

This picture corresponds very closely to that of the German 
prisons I visited in the course of my investigation. Poles, Jews, 
Ukrainians, and Russians were all united in defiance of the 
authorities—but in very little else. As I have mentioned (pp. 90 
ff.), the crucial problem for securing co-operation in my research 
was to become a member of the in-group in a population in 
which almost everybody was regarded as а member of an out- 
group. The relative decrease of anti-Semitism among the Poles in 
German prisons, and the corresponding change of attitude among 
the Jews, were probably due to the fact that they were united by 
their hatred of the Germans and so avoided expression of any 
attitudes which they knew to be typical of the Germans. Anti- 
Semitism is not always the best measure of racial prejudice. 


To sum up the findings on the mode of apperception of the 
prejudiced, the oppressed and the delinquent we shall say: 
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The most important factor which operated in all three groups is 
the fear of a hostile, uncongenial and powerful environment. This 
environment consists mainly, for some subjects, of the threaten- 
ing father and the unloving mother; for others, of the power- 
ful members of another national group; for some, of the police 
guards, and other people in authority. In every case the result 
is hostility and displacement of aggression. The original hostil- 
ity against the powerful figure in the subject’s environment may be 
coupled with superficial admiration (that is the way prejudiced 
children usually feel about their parents); it may be partly turned 
against the oppressor in hopeless rebellion; and it may remain 
conscious but be blocked in expression by the fear of punishment: 
but in each case there remains a surplus of aggression which tends 
to be displaced. — 

In the degree of submissiveness to, v. rebellion against, 
authority there are great individual variations and probably also 
some group differences. It seems that in the prejudiced there is 
more submissiveness on the surface, while the oppressed and the 
delinquent are overemphatic in alleging complete independence— 
but in fact none of them is independent. Neither submission nor 
rebellion are signs of autonomy, and in most cases these tend- 
dencies operate at the same time at two poorly integrated levels of 
personality, 

_In cases of superficial submission to authority there is usually 
rigid conventionalism and insistence on moral principles; but 
this is coupled with behaviour which we should normally regard 
as morally wrong. Just as there are two ill-integrated levels of 
personality there are also in these cases two arcas of morality: one 
concerning behaviour towards authority and in-groups, the other 
—almost without restrictions—towards weaklings and out-groups. 

_ When the tendency to submit to authority is repressed, conven- 
tionalism is not so marked; but often defiance of conventions 
becomes itself a convention and operates with the same vigour as 
in the righteous conservatives, i 

The fear of a hostile world leads to pessimism and bitter resent- 
ment; and it brings about a feeling of inadequacy which is too pain- 
ful to bear. So people deny any weakness in themselves: they 
project all their faults on to other individuals and groups, and 
blame them in most situations, particularly those of conflict. 

It is not anxiety itself, but the lack of insight into thcir own 
emotional problems that is prominent in the prejudiced, the 
oppressed and the delinquent. How this lack of insight and ina- 
bility to face anxiety are produced is not yet clear, In all three 
groups we can trace ego-threat and poor personality integration. 
But in some this may be due to carly unsatisfactory рагепі-‹ hild 
relationships; in others later traumatic experiences may be so 
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severe that repression of anxiety is the only defence mechanism 
which can secure survival. While the ego is weak or subservient to 
the id, the super-ego is rigid and restrictive in some prejudiced 
subjects; but in others it is weak and underdeveloped. It is 
certainly weak in most delinquents, and seems to be repressed in 
many victims of oppression. 

Although it appears that most delinquents are also prejudiced, 
it does not follow that most prejudiced subjects tend to be delin- 
quent: the morality of the ‘authoritarian character’ will by no 
means bring the greatest happiness to the greatest number of 
people, but it is a kind of morality which may be adequate for 
checking antisocial acts punishable by law. 

Thus, in the general pattern of apperception and of reaction 
against the threatening image of the world we can already dis- 
tinguish some differentiating signs. The ‘general factor’ still holds; 
but some useful subdivision of the personality type under discus- 
sion is gradually emerging. It will become more pronounced in 
the following discussion on etiology. 


(c). Origins of prejudice 

Whether we ascribe prejudice to a specific personality structure, 
to ‘primary social attitudes’, or even to stereotypes, we must still 
look for the underlying factors which have created these persona- 
lities, attitudes or stereotypes. I shall not discuss here the views 
ascribing intolerance to faulty education, except perhaps in the 
sense in which the French use the word—as a process of adjustment 
of the development of attitudes rather than the acquiring of know- 
ledge. It is of little interest to us to what extent prejudices are 
fostered by propaganda, for to be successful propaganda must 
satisfy the emotional needs of those to whom it is directed, and the 
needs themselves are more important than the techniques used to 
exploit them, We should only mention in passing those investi- 
gators who ascribe racial prejudice to economic insecurity and 
depression (342), to crises in general (whether economic or not), 
and to unrest and to political instability (329, 522). АП these views 
really boil down to the frustration-aggression hypotheses developed 
by Dollard and his collaborators (183) and to the scapegoat theory 
of prejudice. 

Studies testing the frustration-aggression hypotheses have been 
referred to in another section of this book (pp. 171-175). The 
scapegoat theory has also been mentioned. It has recently 
received support from another angle in a sociometric investigation 
by Lundberg and Dickson (424): in the high-school population 
investigated by them 9o per cent of the students were chosen as 
friends by at least one person and no one received more than 13 
friendship choices, but only 50 per cent of the students were 
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named as ‘enemies’ and 21 of them received 14 or more rejections. 
These results show clearly that aggression tends to be concentrated 
on a few individuals. Lundberg and Dickson studied a racially 
mixed population, and applied their results to inter-cthnic rela- 
tions in the U.S.A. In another research, carried out at about the 
same time in England by Croft and myself (166), we discussed the 
formation of scapegoats in more general terms and related it to 
social maladjustment, delinquency and truancy. 

Among the studies mentioned in this section the results obtained 

_ by Bettelheim, Janovitz and Shils (76, 77) are rather conflicting. 
The prejudiced veterans they interviewed had shown relatively 
more downward social mobility and relatively less upward social 
mobility than the tolerant veterans (both results being statistically 
significant), which indicates a correlation of prejudice with 
objectively measured frustration, On the other hand the preju- 
diced were equal to the tolerant group on objectively measured 
army deprivation, although they five times more frequently 
claimed to have been deprived. It seems, therefore, that although 
objectively measured frustration does increase the tendency to 
displace aggression on to out-groups, subjectively felt deprivation 
18 an even more important factor. The question is: what makes for 
an increase in. subjectively felt deprivation? 

he same writers provide us with a clue to the answer: they 
reported those veterans who moved up rapidly in the social scale 
to be less toierant than average. These veterans were certainly less 
frustrated in objective terms; but their security was probably low, 
and they may have had to be so aggressive in order to achieve 
their position that. they feared counter-aggression from their 
environment, Thus it may be not so much frustrating situations as 
anxiety creating Situations that are responsible for the increase in 
hostility. This is a hypothesis put forward by Robb in his study of 
anti-Semitism (549) and by Frazier in his book on anti-Negro 
attitudes (233). Robb proves his point for some spheres of life but 
fails to reach statistically чие ен results for other spheres. 
Again we are faced with conflicting results, to which, however, 
some of Robb’s data give an indirect answer. 

He mentions the feeling of isolation and insecurity even in their 
own group among the intolerant individuals: a person who has 
suffered frustration and faces the problem of attributing the blame 
ere Lec blame on himself or on his group if his ego is weak 
m is ties uncertain. ‘He clings all the more grimly to those he 
us ari ... hecannot face theconsequences of turning his blame on to 

em. (549). Here we have at the same time an answer, and another 
question: what makes for isolation and emotional insecurity? 

Robb offers a clear hypothesis about this: *A"predisposition to 
open hostility towards out-groups is formed when early childhood, 
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and later social, experiences combine to produce an expectation. 
of affection and security insufficient to meet the needs of person- 
ality.’ His analysis of life in а London working class district traces 
the ways in which early rejections by the parents produce expec- 
tations that the environment will always be hostile and deprivative. 
Ackerman and Jahoda (5) make a similar point, while Frenkel- 
Brunswik (239) stresses the authoritarian character of the parent- 
child relationships of prejudiced children. H. V. Dicks, in his 
illuminating study of the character formation of the followers of 
the Nazi movement in Germany (179), also shows how an undue 
acceptance of parental authority leads to submissiveness towards 
those above, and an assumed right to dominate those below; how 
the authoritarian set-up leads to rejection of, and shame about, 
tender relationships in the family, with the resulting brutality, 
projection, and tendency to form scapegoats. Finally, Sanford 
(604) puts forward a hypothesis that internalization of punish- 
ment and disapproval, which is a necessary condition of indepen- 
dent conscience, depends on the amount of love received from the 
parents. When little love is received, the sacrifices are not worth- 
while and aggression, instead of being turned against the self, is 
displaced on to out-groups. б 

This last point brings us again to the problem of frustration v. 
oppression. As I said above, in the discussion about the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis (p. 174), the type of reaction to frustrating 
experiences depends on many factors: on the type of family 
relationships in early childhood, on the total situation in which 
frustration occurs, and on the total set of attitudes both in the 
frustrating agent and in the victim.! 

In my rescarch I dealt exclusively with adults and with only one 
type of frustrating experience, namely that of continuous oppres- 
sion, and this is a serious limitation. Firstly, any changes 1n per- 
sonality due to frustrating experiences in adulthood may differ 
from changes due to similar experiences in childhood. Even 
within the first five years of a child's life Bowlby (103) disting- 
uishes three stages of development and ascribes different deforma- 
tions of character to the different periods when deprivations occur, 


This view finds a strong theoretical support in an earlier paper by 


' In a recent survey of experimental work on frustration Hilde Himmelweit 
(331) distinguishes between frustration due to (а) physical obstruction (this 
includes deprivation of desired objects), (^) satiation, (c) a discrepancy between 
desire and ability to solve a task, and (d) unsatisfactory leadership. She makes 
no claim that her list is complete and admits that the experiments ^er 
her failed to create the frustrating experiences consid important Freu 5 
She also agrees that no frustration can be viewed in isolation: it has a different 
meaning to different individuals according to their past experiences of frustra- 
tion and to many other factors associated with both the past and the actual 
frustrations. 3 
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Edward Glover (285) in which he distinguishes the stresses 
existing at a time when the ego is not yet organized, the stresses 
existing when the ego is more organized and employs specific 
defence-mechanisms but is still subject more to anxiety than to 
guilt, and the stresses acting upon the developed ego. This dis- 
tinction is particularly important since, as Glover states elsewhere 
(281), ‘the function of the ego as a whole is to effect a compromise 
between the demands of instinct and the amount of gratification 
possible in the external world’. Pathological distortion of the ego 
is only one of the three possible lines of action in the attempts at 
adaption (ibidem). : 

Secondly, according to Bowlby, *the more complete the depriva- 

tion in the early years the more isolated and asocial the child, 
whereas the more that deprivation is interspersed with satisfaction, 
the more ambivalent and antisocial he becomes’ (103, p. 47). In 
my research deprivation was continuous and yet it produced 
results which would be expected of children whose deprivation 
was interspersed with satisfaction. It may be that, since all my 
subjects were adults and most of them must have achieved some 
satisfaction in earlier life, my results do not, in fact, contradict 
those reported by Bowlby. It may also be that none of the adults 
I studied suffered complete rejection; most of them had some 
constructive social ties at the place of deportation and outside it, 
and this fact may have made all the difference for the changes in 
personality. An investigation by Powdermaker e! al. (527) relating 
success in psychotherapy to the presence or absence of constructive 
family ties is most illuminating in this respect. 
К Thirdly, Bowlby’s ‘affectionless character’ lacks the ability to 
identify with others at all, while prejudiced or oppressed individuals 
are able to identify with in-groups: it is only in situations of conflict 
that they immediately classify every antagonist as a member of an 
re and feel justified in not identifying with him at all. 


Fa What is the upshot of all this discussion? What are the main 
genetic factors in prejudice and delinquency? The answer is that 
we do not exactly know. We can only say that an oppressive 
environment tends to foster prejudice, conflict and delinquency 
whether it occurs in early childhood or in later life, Deprivation in 


early childhood is, of course, more influential, but seems to act in 
the same direction.! 


1 In a discussion with Dr. Bowlby at one of the meetings of the British 
Psychological Society we traced the same reactions in the children separated 
from their mothers and placed in the friendly environment of a hospital, and in 
the adults deported from their country and interned in concentration camps. 
There was also the same sequence of reactions: firstly despair, then apathy, 
finally superficial adjustment to social reality. In both cases changes in per- 
sonality were related to the third stage, that of so-called ‘adjustment’. 
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As there are so many similarities between the oppressed, the 
prejudiced and the delinquent, there are also many similarities in 
the genesis of their personality structure. To use the terminology 
of factorial analysis rather loosely, we may say that there is a 
general genetic factor corresponding to a general personality 
factor. We can only suspect a bi-polar genetic factor, one which 

- determines the authoritarian rather than the rebellious and 
delinquent structure. 

Perhaps we should go further than this. We can already 
envisage some sub-types in the general group of frustrating 
situations, and ascribe neurosis, delinquency or prejudice according 
to the specific as well as to the common influences. We must 
assume that in all these cases there is an excess of frustration—if 
there is no excess, and if there are no other disturbing factors 
involved, there is, of course, no pathology. 

Thus, if the frustrating agent is powerful and loving—in par- 
ticular, in the case of stern but affectionate parents—the subject 
can return love and identify with the frustrator without disturbing 
the libidinal equilibrium. He will throw aggression inwards and 
punish himself. His super-ego will be strong and demanding—in 
more extreme cases he will develop neurotic tendencies. But little, 
if any, aggression will be displaced. І 

If the frustrating agent is powerful and restrictive but gives 
inadequate affection and approval, we should expect a different 
solution. Identification with the frustrator will still usually occur 
and a part of the aggression will be turned inwards, The super- 
ego will be stern and rigid in some areas. But the individual who 
gets no love or recognition cannot adequately cope with his 
difficulties. His ego is weak and minor frustrations are regarded as 
a threat to the personality. He cannot throw too much aggression 
inwards without losing all sense of self-respect and worthiness and 
developing a severe depression. It is natural for him to find some 
justification for throwing aggression outwards: not on to the 
original frustrator who is too powerful to be attacked, but on to 
other individuals and groups who are in some ways different from 
him and from the authority he admires. The result is an authori- 
tarian personality structure, with superficial submission to autho- 
rity, rigid but poorly internalized super-ego, lack of insight and 
the displacement of aggression on to out-groups. He will have a 
morality of a kind, and may be able to follow the letter of the law. 
But, especially if he unites with others like him, he will be a 
trouble-maker at the group level: he will not offend against his 
own group, but will feel no remorse in oppressing weaker groups 
and individuals. This is the usual pattern of the authoritarian 
family with a powerful father-figure, and of the dictatorial 
political system. 
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If the frustrator is weak, or is, for other reasons, inadequate as 
an object of admiration, identification will not occur. In that case 
a part of the aggression will be turned against him. The super-ego 
will be weak: it will remain underdeveloped in children of inade- 
quate parents; it will be weakened, distorted, often consciously 
suppressed, in adults suffering from extreme forms of oppression. 
Tf the frustrator has enough force to break opposition there will be 
displacement of aggression, and prejudice is one of the forms it 
will take. This will occur, in particular, if the frustrator is powerful, 
but inadequate as an object of identification because he is too 
different from the subject. In that case, hostility against him will 
remain, but most of the actual aggression will be discharged in 
other directions. This is the pattern of reaction under forcign 
domination, 

In most cases, however, there will be at least partial identifica- 
tion with the powerful oppressor, and his victim will take over 
some of his values while retaining some of his own. Once the 
frustrator has lost his power, rebellion will follow and nearly the 
whole load of aggression will be turned against him and his 
followers. But until that moment comes most of the aggression 
will be displaced; and the individual will become a social outcast, 
in conflict with authority, and without a group to which he can 
properly belong. 


We have, as yet, no evidence to prove these points. Nor have we 
adequate data about the extent to which the oppressors are 
similar and to which they differ from the victims of their preju- 
dices. We only know that the similarities are striking enough to 
increase intolerance in both groups: if the oppressed could themselves 
remain tolerant, the oppressors would probably feel less need to 
persecute them,’ But psychological laws are cruel: the more we 
oppress people the more they justify persecution by their own 

haviour, We need new lines of research in order to discover 
more about the positive aspects of human relations. If we succeed, 
we shall, perhaps, help to replace the vicious circle of oppression 
and prejudice by a self-perpetuating pattern of tolerance. This 
survey can do no more than indicate the need for rescarch on 
both the positive and negative aspects of human bchaviour in 
situations of co-operation and conflict; and to suggest some lines 
along which such research can usually proceed, — 

We have looked at both sides of the wall which divides people 
and nations. We have found a different world—and the same 
world. In all analysis looking at the other side of a relationship 


1 H z т 
On this point see an admirable account of 4 a aoe in a con- 


centration cam Bettelheim (5 iti 
Zawadzki V d by (74), and a critical an. 


ysis of prejudice by 
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throws light on both patterns of behaviour. In that sense our 
survey may help in the understanding of oppression and prejudice, 
of the mechanisms of delinquency—and of the ruthless persecu- 
tion of offenders. The opposed groups are never as different as- 
they would like to think. Апа comparisons—if they are made 
without bias or rancour—lead to more insight into the tensions 
which divide us all. 


4. CULTURE AND REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION 


(a) Two basic cultural configurations 


The last point of our discussion on theories of delinquency 
brought us to the problem of cultural configurations. The view of 
delinquency as the product of a ‘delinquency area’ is a link 
between, the study of crime and the study of culture. 

Here I shall only refer to those cultural configurations which 
bear directly upon the concepts on which the Picture-Frustration 
Study is based. Concepts of civilization have already been discus- 
sed in the first chapter of this book. 

There are two contrasting cultural configurations which appear 
to have much in common, with types of reactions to frustration. 
One is the Apollonian, described by Nietzsche and Spengler, and 
made use of in anthropology by Benedict; the other is the Diony- 
sian of Nietzsche, the Faustian of Spengler. ИИ, 

Spengler’s views are only indirectly related to our discussion, 
Firstly, because our concept of civilization, especially of its most 
important aspect, is psychological and collective, while Spengler's 
is organic and unitary: to him only the world is collective, as a 
sum of cultures.! Spengler opposes the ‘world-as-organism’, to 
the ‘world-as-mechanism’, and favours the first disregarding the 
latter. To the psychologist, not the world but the individual is an 
organism, and the study of this organism is approached through 
an analysis of the mechanisms which direct its behaviour. Spengler 
is violently anti-psychological.? (a 

Secondly, Spengler's exposition of his cultural configuration is 
too vague to provide a firm basis for any psychological theory of 
traits, For instance (650, Vol I, p. 183): ‘The nude statue is 


1 He says (650, Vol. I, p. 104): ‘Cultures are organisms and world history is 
their collective bi hy.” worth 

2 He regards scientilic psychol as ‘the shallowest — sey x 
the disciplines of philosophy, a field so empty that it has been left ун 
mediocre minds and barren systematics. . . // (op. cit. Vol. I, р. 299). organ 
logy's greatest offence has been that it ‘has put a mechanism in place E : 
ism’ (p. 302). Spengler's view may be contrasted with that of Eddington, who, 
having started with the study of atomic physics, concludes that Ж 
knowledge of structures and not of things. 
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Apollonian, the art of the figure Faustian. Apollonian are: mech- 
anical statics, the sensuous cult of the Olympian gods, the politically 
individual city-states of Greece, the doom of (Edipus and the 
phallus-symbol. Faustian are: Galileian dynamics, Catholic and 
Protestant dogmatics, the great dynasties of the Baroque with 
their cabinet diplomacy, the destiny of Lear and the Madonna— 
ideal from Dante's Beatrice to the last line of Faust II. The 
painting that defines the individual body by contours is A pollonian, 
that which forms space by means of light and shade is Faustian,’ 

Similar in character is his exposition of the Apollonian and 
Faustian mathematics, music and plastic, architecture and 
economics, including the Faustian concept of money, and double- 
entry in book-keeping (Vol. II, pp. 489 ff.). A reference to the 
two forms of painting and perception, by contours, and by means 
of light and shade, is too vague to warrant a Rorschach investiga- 
tion, 

With these reservations we may note that the Apollonian soul, 
and the world of Apollonian, ‘destiny ideas’ is classical, based on a 
sense of proportion, and devoid of conflicts, either internal or 
external. As such, Apollonian culture and personality structure 
corresponds to our concept of equilibrium. If balance is the test 
of civilization, there is no other culture but the Apollonian— 
everything that disturbs this balance is pathological. Without 
being rigid, our concept has certainly been Hellenic, allowing for 
variations, but stressing the importance of balance in the person- 
ality structure as well as in social institutions, Those institutions 
should be based on a hierarchy of freedoms and duties, allowing 
the maximum freedom for each individual consistent with mini- 
mum interference with the freedom of others, A similar equili- 
brium between the individual's feelings of rights and duties has 
been taken as the criterion of normality, In terms of reaction to 
frustration, such equilibrium would demand balance between the 
tendencies towards extrapunitive, intropunitive and impunitive 
Tesponses, Such a balance is, therefore, close to Apollonian or 
classical proportions. 

On the other hand, the Faustian soul is in endless conflict. 
Combating obstacles for him is the essence of existence. The 
dynamism of the Faustian makes him more dramatic, heroic, and 
more prone to conflict with others. Extrapunitive tendencies 
appear to prevail, and there is certainly no place for impunitive 
compromise and forgiveness, Spengler goes as far as to assert that 
the rule of force in all the relationships between people is not a 
tragic fate for humanity, but a healthy and beautiful act. He quotes 
Goethe to the effect that ‘the doer is always conscienceless; ПО 
one has А conscience except a spectator.’ Thus to Spengler 
Imperialism is so necessary a product of any Civilization that 
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when a people refuses to assume the role of master, it is seized and 
pushed into it’ (Vol. II, p. 422). 

Similarly Nietzsche's Apollonian is plastic, his Dionysian non- 
plastic; the Apollonian regards measure in the Hellenic sense as 
the highest law, while the Dionysian seeks drunkenness and _ 
ecstasy; the Apollonian impunitively avoids excess, removing 
excessive experiences from consciousness, while the Dionysian 
extrapunitively breaks all rules and limitations. 


(b) The anthropological approach 


These two contrasting cultures described by Spengler as destiny 
ideas, and by Nietzsche as ways of arriving at the values of exist- 
ence, are more comprehensible when translated by Benedict (62) 
into two contrasting patterns of behaviour. In her description of 
the Apollonian South-west Pucblo Indians, and the Dionysian 
Dobu and Kwakiutl the two behaviour patterns have much in 
common with the types of reaction to frustration measured by 
the Picture-Frustration Study. 

To the South-west Pueblo Indians sin, in sex or in other spheres, 
is unfamiliar and when accused by others they suffer from no 
guilt complexes, engendering either intropunitive guilt feelings, or 
extrapunitive guilt denial. Moderation is the highest virtue: there 
is no abuse of power or authority, and no rebellion, Relations 
between the sexes and between people in general are pleasant and 
devoid of conflict and recrimination. People are polite, happy, 
and spontaneously co-operative. Crime and punishment are rare, 
extreme hatred unknown. 

The Dobu, on the other hand, are lawless and treacherous, 
with no chiefs, no political organization, with ill-will and treachery 
as recognized virtues, with animosity and malignancy. Existence 
is a cut-throat struggle of deadly antagonism, with suspicion and 
cruelty as trusted weapons. A Dobu is incapable of impunitive 
forgiveness—he gives no mercy and asks none, Kwakiutl Indians 
demonstrate similar extrapunitive tendencies, or those closely 
associated with extrapunitiveness, such as sclf-glorification and 
humiliation of others, paranoid tendencies, aggressivness to the 
degree of practising cannibalism and head-hunting. In spite, or 
perhaps because, of constant frustration, their frustration tolerance 
is low and they often respond to it by acts of desperation." 

Similar is the contrast between the co-operative culture of the 
Arapesh, based on love, and the competitive culture of the 
Mundugumor, based on aggression and hostility, as described by 
Margaret Mead (462). The love of the Arapesh is not a kind of 
Dionysian ecstasy—they repudiate passion—but it is the known, 

1 On the differences in frustration tolerance in various cultures see Bateson’s 
study of Iatmul and Balinese (53). 
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the domesticated love that the Arapesh want, ‘the love which is 
concerned with food given and received, with many years of 
sleeping in the same village’ (op. cit., p. 101). There is no hatred 
among them, no strong conflict, no emphasis given to frustrating 

_ events, there is forgiveness and optimism (all signs of impunitive 
attitudes), there is love and mutual trust, and sex is merged with 
tenderness. 

Contrasted with the Arapesh are the Mundugumor. ‘On their 
own high. fertile land, which they hold by virtue of a greater 
ferocity and recklessness than any of their neighbours, the 
Mundugumor live among themselves in a state of mutual distrust. 
and uncomfortableness' (op. cit., p. 173). It is a culture in which 
the individual's equipment for success must be ‘a capacity for 
violence, for seeing and avenging insult, for holding his own safety 
very lightly and the lives of others even more lightly’ (p. 189). It — 
is a culture in which the individual either oppresses the weaker, or 
is oppressed by the stronger, a state of affairs not unknown in 
modern times when, as Russell rightly remarked (595, p. 180), 
‘as soon as an oppressed nation achieves its freedom, the national- 
ism which was formerly heroic becomes oppressive’. 

Certainly the Dionysian culture is more heroic. Here courage 
seems to be rated much higher in the hierarchy of values than in 
the Apollonian society. But this courage has also the excessive 

character of the fighter rather than the moderate reliability of the 
man who does his duty, Courage is not a strictly defined psycho- 
logical term. It may be conceived, as in MacCurdy’s The Structure 
of morale (429), as manipulative ability in danger, that is the 
ability to take all the elements of dangerous reality into account. 
But it may also be regarded as the ability not to take any of the 
elements of danger into account, In this second sense it is а 
recognized virtue in a heroic society, and in the delinquent who 
boldly asserts that he fears nothing! 

_ The basis of this kind of courage may lie largely in the suppres 
sion of fear, and has its origin in deep feelings of insecurity. 1t is in 
thissense that Adler regards every murderer as ‘a coward intoxicated 
with the idea of being a hero’. The Dionysian society as described 
by Benedict is certainly full of insecurity, fears, and heroic attempts 
to overcome these fears, 

The Apollonian society, as an example of a cultural pattern and 
personality structure based on equilibrium and adjustment, is 
entirely consistent with our concept of civilization and at the same 
time does not contradict other accepted theories of culture. This is 
not so with the Dionysian society, 


1 Merrill (465) found highly Significant differences between delinquents and 


non-delinquents in this t (С.К. = 4.4). Evi : і 
Schilder (61) has been pa tioned тч сийе Evidence by Bender, Keiser ant 
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The fact that the Dionysian society is full of conflicts, that it is 
lawless, aggressive and, in our terminology, extremely extra- 
punitive, makes us ask ourselves whether this society has produced 
a civilization as ‘good’ as any other (for instance the Apollonian), 
or whether it is a psychopathic deviation from norm. In our own 
view the Dionysian society represents a psychopathic deviation. 


(c) Adjustment to the group versus internal harmony 


This view may be opposed on the grounds that psychopathy is 
an individual's maladjustment to the group; the group as a whole 
cannot be maladjusted. Or, if we consider that a maladjusted or 
psychopathic individual is one who does not fit into his human 
environment, psychopathic culture would be one that did not fit 

- into the surrounding cultures (13). In a Dionysian society a well 
balanced Apollonian would be regarded as a maladjusted indivi- 
dual and a coward because he would not fit into his human en- 
vironment. 

Within the frame of reference accepted in this writing, indi- 
vidual adjustment to the group, or group adjustment to the larger 
constellation of groups, is not a criterion of ‘normality’, either as 
regards psychopathy or culture. According to our criteria, presen- 
ted in the introductory chapter, ‘normality’ depends on a balance 
in reaction types. Psychopathy represents a deviation from this. 
balance in one direction, neuroticism in the other. As Cason (144) 
has recently pointed out, if psychopathy is defined as a personality 
reaction type, and the psychopath is described in terms of his own 
characteristics, he will be a psychopath in many different cultures. 

A psychopathic society is one composed of individuals defined in 
terms of their own characteristics as psychopaths. Its relation to 
surrounding societies is immaterial. In this sense such a society 
may be termed ‘antisocial’, however paradoxical this may sound, 

Thus, within our frame of reference, the Apollonian society 
represents the highest achievementin the psychological ‘dimension 
of civilization, As we have seen, in terms of types of reaction to 
frustration, such a society is characterized by a lack of “excessive 
reactions in any direction. The torture of others 1s as foreign to the 
Apollonian as self-torture. ed 

The Dionysian society represents a possible deviation. We have 
excess instead of balance, strong extrapunitive and aggressive 
features, many psychopathic traits, and a system of values corre- 
sponding to the psychopathic personality structure ofthe individual. - 
Mark Benney would say that the Dionysians are *Wide men. 
Their system of values reflects deeper layers of personality which, 
it is hoped, can be measured by the technique adopted in this 
research. 

U 
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(d) Implications of the present research 


The scope of this research is too limited to answer any essenti 
questions regarding the present cultural change. But since scien 
progresses by stages, it is hoped that this research may at least 
taken as a pilot investigation into the methods of measurit 
cultural trends. The method used is, admittedly, not the on 
possible method; and this research should be treated merel 
one experimental contribution to the study of a field in w 
experimenting is at present extremely difficult. Its value seems 
be mainly methodological, and its results would be of very doubt 
validity if taken without reference to the existing anthropologi 
evidence discussed above, and to the experiments exploring і 
psychological elements of democracy and autocracy (55, 137, 23 
236, 278, 315-7, 407, 474, 484, 602, 720), of ethnocentricity а 
general mental rigidity (7, 393, 423, 434-6). 

Viewed in the right perspective, the implications of my findings 
seem to be: aW 

Extreme forms of foreign oppression tend to develop those ele- 
ments of personality which are characteristic of the Dionysian rather 
than Apollonian culture. They develop ego-and ethnocentricity, & 
mental rigidity which prevents people from making full use of thei 
intellectual powers; external conflicts and delinquency rather 
than neurosis; low frustration tolerance in spite of the constant 
recurrence of frustration; prejudice, and inability to co-operate 
with out-groups in spite of the apparent need for tolerance and 
co-operation, 

f These implications are far reaching, especially in view of the | 
limits. of this research. The experiment urgently needs confirma- 
tion; indirectly, by different methods and with different popula- 
tions; and directly, when new political events will bring freedom to 
the present victims of oppression, and make new experiments ofa 
similar type possible for other investigators. ia 


9: SUMMARY OF THE HYPOTHESES AND RESULTS 
OF THIS RESEARCH 
(a) The problem 
To examine the changes in the psychological aspect of culture 
under oppression. 
(b) The concept of culture 


This is four-dimensional, involving four aspects, or dimensions 
of civilization—the creative, the sociological, the psychological, 
and the historical aspect; the psychological aspect of culture, wi 
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which we are mainly concerned, has the character of a dynamic 
equilibrium, 
(c) The basic hypotheses 

The main hypothesis suggests that an oppressive environment 
brings about certain measurable changes in personality. If so, it 
remains to be seen whether the development is towards excessive 
aggression, excessive inward aggression, or a balanced personality 
structure. 

The subsidiary hypothesis aims at explaining any such changes 
within the psychological aspect of culture, It is suggested that there 
is a positive relationship between the strength of conscience 
expressed in social behaviour, and the strength of guilt feelings 
expressed in a tendency to direct aggression. inwards, blaming 
oneself instead of others. 

The same relationship may be expressed differently: antisocial 
behaviour is positively related to a lack of guilt feelings and a 
tendency to direct aggression outwards, blaming others instead 
of oneself. 

The combination of the above hypotheses envisages three 
possible developments in the psychological aspect of culture under 
oppression: 

A balance—an ideal development. , 3 

A neurotic deviation—a predominance of aggression turned 

inwards, of guilt feelings and self-blame. , 

A psychopathic deviation—a predominance of aggression turned 

outwards and of external conflicts. 


(d) The method ‘ 

(1) A study of the direction of aggression in a group of antisocial, 
as opposed to ‘normal’, subjects to verify the hypothesis of a 
positive relationship between social behaviour and the tendency 
to direct aggression inwards, and between antisocial behaviour and 
the tendency to direct aggression outwards. : 

(2) A study of the predominant direction of aggression developed 
under oppression by testing equated samples of Displaced Persons 
who had been subjected to three ‘levels of oppression’: (a) forced 
labour in industry, (^) forced labour in agriculture, and (c) concen- 
tration camps. 


(e) The experimental lation 
) ‘perimental popu си of diat 
nt 


In the 
prisons D.P. camps 
Personal data examined 181 4,100 
Took the intelligence test 102 650 
Took the personality tests 50 230 


Included in the equated samples 30 122 
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(£) The personality tests 


(1) The Picture-Frustration Study—to examine the predomin- 
ant direction of aggression in various groups of subjects, at the 
level of action. 

(2) The Thematic Apperception Test—to trace the psycho- 
logical mechanisms underlying the tendencies as above, to study 
the prevalent thought content, the attitude towards the environ- 
ment and the general scheme of apperception in various groups of 
subjects, and to examine the predominant direction of aggression 
at the level of fantasy. 


(g) The evidence for the positive relationship between antisocial behaviour 
and the tendency to direct aggression outwards 


(1) Observations made in the prisons and D.P. camps. 

(2) Test results: significantly more ‘extrapunitive’ P.F.S. re- 
sponses occurred in the delinquent group than in the control. In 
particular the delinquents showed a tendency to perceive ambig- 
uous social situations as frustrating them but beneficial to others 
(symbol E^) a reluctance to admit guilt (symbol I), a tendency to 
attack and blame others (symbol E), and a pessimistic attitude 
with regard to the satisfaction of their needs. The delinquents 
differed from the controls in the general direction of aggression as 
measured by the P.F.S., and still more in the direction of the more 


concentrated forms of aggression, throwing more than 70 per cent 
of it outwards. 


(h) The delinquent mind studied at the level of fantasy 


, The delinquents showed :(a) a tendency towards abasement and 
intraggression, (^) frequent themas of guilt, (с) a lack of achieve- 
ment in their stories, (d) much aggression in the ‘Press’, but 
relatively little in the ‘Hero’, (e) a predominance of the thema of 
personal frustration, with pessimism and feelings of inadequacy as 
opposed to the power of an inimical environment. 


(i) The evidence suggesting the development of psychopathic trends under 
oppression 

(1) Observations made in the D.P, camps. 

(2) Test results: significantly more 'extrapunitive' Р.Е.5. re- 
sponses were given by the relatively more oppressed subjects; in 
particular: (a) a tendency to accuse and blame others (symbol E), 
as opposed to admitting guilt or expressing the opinion that 
nobody is to blame (symbols I and M); (b) an insistence that 
others should satisfy their needs (symbol e), as opposed to opti- 
mism or willingness to take responsibility (symbols m and i); (¢) 
more rigidity and egocentricity. 
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(3) A delinquency rate of the oppressed group forty-five times 
higher than that of the control. 


(j) The oppressed people studied at the level of fantasy 


The oppressed subjects showed: (a) atendency towards abasement 
and intraggression, (6) very few ‘achievements in their stories, 
(c) much aggression in the ‘Press’, but relatively little in the ‘Hero’, 
(d) a predominance of the thema of personal frustration, with 
pessimism and feelings of isolation and helplessness, and of personal 
inadequacy as opposed to the power of an inimical environment. 


(k) Other evidence - 
(1) The professional and working classes seemed to be influenced 


by oppression in approximately the same way and to the same 
egree. 

(2) Within the limits of this research, age, intelligence, educa- 
tion, profession and district of residence were not related to the 
direction of aggression as measured by the P.F.S. It may well be, 
however, that certain professions, specific districts (e.g. delinquency 
areas), very high or very low intelligence, etc., are related to the 
direction. of aggression. 

(3) Aggression at the level of action as measured by the Р.Е.5., 
is closely associated with aggression. in the ‘Press’ as measured by 
the T.A.T. at the level of fantasy, but is not related to aggression 
in the ‘Hero’, 


(1) Hypotheses emerging from this research 

(1) The personality tests used reveal two different levels of 
personality: the level of action and the level of fantasy. [ 

(2) Aggression at the level of action is not due to a drive bring- 
ing satisfaction to the subject, but rather to a. defensive process; 
under oppression it becomes à tool considered necessary to avoid 
destruction, | : 

(3) Aggression at the level of action is closely associated with a 
scheme of apperception. regarding the subject's environment as 
hostile and threatening, and his own situation as frustrating. . 

(4) Oppression is conducive to the formation of the antisocial 
character structure, which is prone to external conflicts and crime, 
and characterized by egocentricity and projection and by sharp in- 
group v. out-group distinction with hostility and resentment 
directed against out-groups; the main feature of this personality 
structure is the turning of aggression outwards at the level of 
action and a scheme of apperception regarding the world as hostile 
and threatening. Under foreign oppression the psychological aspect 
of culture acquires the character ofa psychopathic deviation, corres- 
ponding to the Dionysian cultural pattern. 
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Appendix 2 
POPULATION OF POLAND 


E Population of Poland according to age and sex (1931), 
percentages. Based on the Table 22, Concise Statistical Year-Book 
Poland, published by the Polish Ministry of Information, London, 
1941. 


` 


Age of population, in years 


Urban Aged | —_ 

Rural Total 15-49 0-9  10- 2% 30- 40-50- 6o- 70% 

Sex by 19 29 39 49 59 бо о 
Poland 100-0 51:5 249 182 193 133 94 71 51 
Males 100'0 50:6 261 187 190 190 go 68 49 
Females 1000 52:4 29:8 178 19:5 197. 997 73 53 
Urban 1000 564 203 173 208 15:2 108 78 52 
Rural 100°0 49°7 26-7 186 18-7 126 88 68 51 

2. Population of Poland by occupational groups (1931), in per- 
centages. Based on the Table 20, source as above. 

Poland 100-0 in urban areas 48 
in urban areas 100-0 in rural areas 8 
иш шше 1900 Public service and Church 2'2 

Agriculture 60:6 in urban arcas 571 
in urban areas 70 in rural areas og 
in rural areas 80:9 Schools and Culture rA 

Forest, Fishing, Gardening 0:7 at E acas E 
in urban areas 0:5 прш CIA, 
in rural areas 0:8 Therapy, Sanitary services, 
bar Welfare bodies og 

poss и Industry 193 а, 2:5. 
in urban arcas 43:2 in rural'areas o3 
in rural areas 10:4. E ә 

Domestic service 14 

Commerce and Insurance — 6:1 in urban areas 3:6 

in urban areas 17:0 in rural arcas o6 
in rural areas 2:0 3 | 
Other occupations 4 
Communication and in urban areas 9 


Transport 3:6 in rural areas r9 


Appendix 3 
POLISH DISPLACED PERSONS 


Polish Displaced Persons in Germany by occupational groups, in 
percentages, Based on the table prepared by U.N.R.R.A. H.Q. in 
Germany, and published by Dziennik Polski I Dziennik Zolnierza, 
23rd July 1946. 


Men Women 

% % 
Agriculture, Forestry, Dairying 451 45°01 
Social work, Domestic service 18-2 35°44 
Building 9°5 277 
Communication and ‘Transport 77. 0:79 
Metallurgy 45 2°93 
Intellectual workers 3:9 523 
Mining and Chemical industry 2:06 0'07 
Professional workers, Artists 1:84 1:36 


Other occupations T? 6:46 


Appendix 4 
POLISH DELINQUENTS IN GERMANY 


Displaced Persons claiming Polish citizenship who took the 
Intelligence Test in the course of this research in the German 
prisons under U.S. jurisdiction. 


Industry 
and Concentration 
Agriculture — Camps Total 

Agriculture 9 8 17 
Craftsmen 21 45 66 
Labourers (urban) 3 2 5 
OU mca о 1 1 
Coo! о 1 I 
Railway worker I 0 1 
Sailor I о І 
Circus artist o 1 1 
Army officer о І 1 
School pupils 2 3 5 
University student о 1 I 
Unknown І I 2 

Total 38 64 102 


Appendix 5 
P.F.S. SCORES IN DETAIL 


т. Polish D.P.s held in German prisons in 1946, with a back- - 
ground of forced labour in industry or agriculture. 


- Not Faul- 
м.| FE EE е e| I ARAN mm?| Mix. cl. ty | Total 
I 16 1 I I 2 1 21 
= ad 4 1 2 2 i ET 21 
CN E rm 6 152 1 XE TET 21 
Атаа 1 YAT 3 3 4 21 
5-37 9 S 1 3 diy 2 б 21 
6| 4 2 3 2 vire 1 1 21 
"ae m 4 12 "Ne: 21 
8j 3 2 2 3 2 3 5 1 21 
9| 4 t а 1 LES n 21 
10 5 8 RUNE Too 5 1X t 21 
11 í- Hle 1E ino 0,571 4 1 21 
12 1 5:158 І 2.2 T 4 2 21 
13 6 4 Иии 2 2 1 2 21 
t4 2592588 1 е à 1 21 
15 I 5 5 1 T X 1 21 
т :8 510 a ie 
Total | 32 76 10 go 14 | O. 11219 019 25 15 1| 47 10 14 | 315 
2. Polish D.P.s held in German prisons 1n 1946, with a back- 
ground of concentration camp experience. 
Not Faul- 
N.| E E Е e e*|Y I #М'М ют? | Mix, cl. ty Total 
I а Ук 1 1 I 21 
2 6 153 1- р-а 21 
3 5 4 1 Lm X 21 
4| 4t 1 2 10 2t 
5 s 2-3 § 14 31 75 21 
6|2 814 3 21 
ri $ 4 X 5 21 
81 216 3 1 n 
9| 3 Y 3 
10 : : 1 1 7 21 
n 2 4 7 21 
12 1! (9 321 3 21 
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Not Faul- 
M E EE ec &|l I i |M’ M mm?| Mix. (|. ty Total 
Gime giz “2 Heg VE 2 1.39 21 
VERIS SECUN rt 23 3 1 5 21 
153 305 4 1 2 БТ 2 1 21 
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3. Jewish D.P.s held in German prisons in 1946, with a back- 
ground of concentration camp experience. 
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4. Polish D.P.s in the Kempten area, with a background of 
forced labour in industry. 
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5. Polish D.P.s in the Kempten area, with a background of 
forced labour in agriculture. 
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6. Polish D.P.s in the Kempten area, with a background of 
concentration camp experience. 
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7. Polish D.P.s in the Murnau-Weilheim area, with a back- 
f forced labour in industry or agriculture (male sample). 


Total| 42 71 13 50 13 |12 17 24 25 
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8. Polish D.P.s in the Murnau-Weilheim area, with а back- 
ground of concentration camp experience (male sample). 
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g. Polish D.P.s in the Murnau-Weilheim area, with a back- 


ground of forced labour in industry or agriculture (female sample). 


Not Faul- , 
м.| E, E E e e|1 Ті" M/M мш?) Mix .d. 0 Total | 
[га R 2 3 4-2 7 
2 ї 1 2120 pg 2 T v 2 
a XO lr í 8 dM PE 2 
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10. Polish D.P.s in the Murnau-Weilheim area, with a back- 
ground of concentration camp experience (female sample). 


Not Faul- 
м.| EEE е &|’ i ri М^М mm?| Mix. cl. 6 Total 
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Appendix 6 
THE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 


The frequency distribution of the P.F.S. scores of extrapunitin e- 


ness in various D.P. samples: 
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Appendix 7 
THE SCHEME OF INTERVIEW 


. Shock of arrest, beating and conditions in the camps, ctc., and 


rcaction later. First experiences in prisons and concentration 
camps, on forced labour and after liberation. 


. Initiative or disappearance of initiative in various groups in 


concentration camps, or on forced labour in various situations 
and periods. 


. Childish behaviour resulting from influence of concentration 


camp in the camp itself or after liberation. Attitude of a spoilt 
child. Tears, laughter, request for special treatment, etc, 


. Patience, endurance, reactions to the necessity for waiting. 
. Subjects of thoughts and interests (problem of food, interest in 


politics, intellectual pursuits, sex, etc.). 


. Hierarchy of needs and desires (to cease to be beaten and tor- 


tured, to have enough to eat, desire for freedom, love, re- 
venge, sexual urges, etc.). 


. Dreams and fantasies, escape from reality, life in a dream 


world. 


. Delusions of persecution, delusions of grandeur, fantastic 


rumours. 


. Capacity for forgiveness. Dreams of vengeance. А 
| Relations with camp authorities. Mutual fulfilment of obliga- 


tions, chicanery, trickery, etc. Impossibility of applying 
former standards and principles. Instances of immediate boss 
(e.g. Kapo or farmer) forcing Displaced Persons to commit 
crimes against the higher authorities. Relations with heads of 
factories, police, etc. ч ; Ў 

Solidarity with the authorities or with fellow prisoners In case 
of conflict between them (as a rule, and in exceptional cases, 
description of such cases). Co-operation of groups with the 
authorities in oppressing their fellow-prisoners (e.g. those 
stealing their bread, etc.). ЖЫР 
Change in moral and ethical principles. New moral code 
(principles of behaviour), its rigours and penalties, etc. Rela- 
tion to former ethic principles (e.g. theft of fellow-prisoners 
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bread and other thefts; crimes penalized in Poland but not 
condemned by public opinion among Polish prisoners in Ger- 
many, etc.). 


. Conflict between the culture and customs of different nation- 


alities and ranks of society. Mutual influence. Cultural con- 
tact. Eventual levelling of all cultures. 


. Social groups and cliques (in camps or factories), their com- 


position, formation and disappearance, mutual relations. 


. Elite in camp or factory. System of electing their own authori- 


ties (at a low level), e.g. Каро, Block Master, etc. Spiritual 
leaders and camp authorities. Their type, career and subse- 
quent fate—their relations with the group. 


. Socialization. Anti-social reactions among the prisoners and 


deportees (also after liberation). 

Reaction to humiliation. Fecling of humiliation or of superior- 
ity. Mixed feclings. Reaction to dirt, negligence and external 
appearance. Fecling of their own ugly and ridiculous appear- 
ance. Reaction to wearing convicts’ stripes. Respect for others 
and for themselves. 

Penalties for various forms of wrongdoing—degrec of severity. 
Sadistic tendencies among prisoners. Cases (even if excep- 
tional) of pleasure derived by certain prisoners at being 
beaten or humiliated, and, in this connection, provocation of 
such treatment (so-called masochism). 

Feelings of guilt. Consciousness of wrongdoing. Cases of feel- 
ings of guilt although there was no consciousness that a sin or 
crime had been committed. Need for religious confession. 
Faith in God. Faith in ideals. 

Need for love and family affection (in the first period and 
after a long stay in Germany). Cases where it was possible 
partly to satisfy these nceds. 


„Statements had to be illustrated as far as possible with examples 
giving the place (camp) and date, even if only approximate (e.g. 
spring, 1943). Subjects were encouraged to attempt to analyse 
psychic reactions in concentration camps, in factories and on 


farms; and subsequently after liberation in a Displaced Persons’ 
camp or outside it. 
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The Social Services of Modern England 
by М. PENELOPE HALL Second Edition (Revised). 255- 
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SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


Social-Economic Movements 


An Historical and Comparative Survey of Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operation, Utopianism; and Other Systems of Reform and Re- 
construction 


by H. W. LAIDLER Second Impression Illustrated. 355. 
The Analysis of Political Behaviour: An Empirical 
Approach 

by HAROLD D. LASSWELL Third Impression. 215. 


Dictatorship and Political Police 

The Technique of Control by Fear 

by Е. К. BRAMSTEDT 18. 
Nationality in History and Politics 

A Psychology and Sociology of National Sentiment and Nationalism 


by FREDERICK HERTZ Third Impression 283. 
The Logic of Liberty: Reflections and Rejoinders 
by MICHAEL POLANYI, F.R.S. 155. 


Power and Society 
A Framework for Political Inquiry 
by HAROLD D. LASSWELL and A. KAPLAN 235. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, THEIR SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 


Patterns of Peacemaking 
by DAVID THOMSON, E. MEYER and ASA BRIGGS 215. 


French Canada in Transition 
by EVERETT С. HUGHES 155. 


State and Economics їп the Middle East 


A Society in Transition 
by A. BONNE 305. 


Economic Development of the Middle East 

An Outline of Planned Reconstruction 

by A. BONNE Third Impression. 158, 
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The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere 
by ANTONIN BASCH 185. 


Peasant Renaissance in Yugoslavia, 1900-1950 

A Study of the Development of Yugoslav Peasant Society as Affected 
by Education 

by RUTH TROUTON 265. 


Transitional Economic Systems 
The Polish-Czech Example 
by DOROTHY W. DOUGLAS 258. 


The Regions of Germany 
by А. E. DICKINSON Second Impression. 125, 6d. 


Political Thought in France from the Revolution to 
the Fourth Republic 
by J. P. MAYER 145. 


Central European Democracy and its Background 
Economic and Political Group Organization 
by RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 305. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Retail Trade Associations 


A New Form of Monopolist Organization in Britain 
by HERMANN LEVY Second Impression. 183. 


The Shops of Britain 
A Study of Retail Distribution 
by HERMANN LEVY Second Impression. 215. 


Private Corporations and their Control 
by A. B. LEVY Two volumes, 705. the set. 


Plan for Reconstruction 

A Project for Victory in War and Peace 

by W. H. HUTT 21$. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF THE FAMILY AND 
ALLIED TOPICS 


The Family and Democratic Society 
by J. К. FOLSOM 305. 


Nation and Family 
The Swedish Experiment in Democratic Family and Population Policy 
by ALVA MYRDAL Second Impression. 255. 


Adolescence 


Its Social Psychology: With an Introduction to recent findings from the 
fields of Anthropology, Physiology, Medicine, Psychometrics and 
Sociometry 


by С. М. FLEMING Third Impression. 18s. 


Studies in the Social Psychology of Adolescence 


by J. E. RICHARDSON, J. F. FORRESTER, J. К. SHUKLA and P. J. 
HIGGINBOTHAM 


Edited by C. M. FLEMING 215. 


The Deprived and the Privileged 
Personality Development in English Society 
by B. M. SPINLEY 185. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 
HUMAN ECOLOGY 


The Social Background of a Plan: A Study of 
Middlesbrough 
Edited by RUTH GLASS, Illustrated with Maps and Plans 425. 


City Region and Regionalism 
A Geographical Contribution to Human Ecology 
by ROBERT E. DICKINSON. With Maps and Plans 

Second Impression 255. 
The West European City: A Study in Urban 
Geography 
by ROBERT E. DICKINSON. Illustrated with Maps and Plans 425. 


Revolution of Environment 


by E. А. GUTKIND Illustrated. 305. 
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The Journey to Work 

Its Significance for Industrial and Community Life 

by K. LIEPMANN. With a Foreword by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders 
Second Impression. 155. 

Stevenage: A Sociological Study of a New Town 

by HAROLD ORLANS 30s. 


The Genesis of Modern Town Planning 
by W. ASHWORTH In preparation 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF MODERN 
COMMUNITIES 
Negroes in Britain 


A Study of Racial Relations in English Society 
by K. L. LITTLE 255. 


Co-operative Living in Palestine 
by HENRIK F. INFIELD. With a Foreword by Gen. Sir Arthur 


Wauchope Illustrated. тоз. 6d. 
Co-operative Communities at Work 
by HENRIK F. INFIELD 18s. 


Colour Prejudice in Britain 
A Study in Liverpool 


by ANTHONY RICHMOND In preparation 
Social Mobility in Britain 
Edited by DAVID V. GLASS In preparation 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND COLONIAL POLICY 
The Sociology of Colonies: An Introduction to the 
Study of Race Contact 
by RENÉ MAUNIER. Translated from the French by E. О. Lorimer 

Two volumes. 635. the set 
A Chinese Village: Taitou, Shantung Province 
by MARTIN С. YANG 215. 


A Japanese Village: Suye Mura 
by JOHN F. EMBREE. With an Introduction by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
Illustrated. 215. 
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The Golden Wing: A Sociological Study of Chinese 
Familism 
by LIN YUEH-HWA. Introduction by Raymond Firth 165. 


Earthbound China: A Study of Rural Economy in 
Yunnan 
by HSIAO-TUNG FEI and CHIH-I CHANG Illustrated. 185, 


Under the Ancestors’ Shadow: Chinese Culture and 
Personality 
by FRANCIS L. K. HSU Illustrated. 215. 


The Mende of Sierra Leone 

A West African People in Transition 

by K. L. LITTLE ads. 
Transformation Scene: The Changing Culture of a 
New Guinea Village 

by H. IAN HOGBIN Illustrated. 305. 


Indians of the Andes: Aymaras and Quechuas 
by HAROLD OSBORNE Illustrated. — 255. 


Religion, Science and Human Crises 
A Study of China in Transition and its Implications for the West 
by FRANCIS L. K. HSU. 145. 


Colour and Culture in South Africa 


A Study of the Status of the Cape Coloured People within the Social 
Structure of the Union of South Africa 


by SHEILA PATTERSON 305. 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 
Diagnosis of Our Time 


Wartime Essays of a Sociologist 
by KARL MANNHEIM Fifth Impression. 145. 


Farewell to European History or the Conquest of 
Nihilism 
by ALFRED WEBER 165. 


The Fear of Freedom 
by ERICH FROMM Sixth Impression. 215. 


Freedom, Power, and Democratic Planning 
by KARL MANNHEIM. Edited by Hans Gerth and E. K. Bramstedt 25s. 


Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology 
by KARL MANNHEIM. Edited by Paul Kecskemeti 255. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Psychology and the Social Pattern 
by JULIAN BLACKBURN Fifth Impression. 145. 


The Framework of Human Behaviour 
by JULIAN BLACKBURN 125. 6d. 


A Handbook of Social Psychology 
by KIMBALL YOUNG 


е : Fourth Impression. 255. 
Solitude and Privacy 


A Study of Social Isolation, Its Causes and Therapy 
by PAUL HALMOS 215, 


Тһе Нитап Сгоир 
by GEORGE С. HOMANS 


Sigmund Freud: An Introduction 


A Presentation of his Theories and a Discussion of the Relationship 
between Psycho-analysis and Sociology 


by WALTER HOLLITSCHER Second Impression. тоз. 6d. 


The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
With an Appendix on the Political Problem 
by ELTON MAYO Second Impression. 155. 


Oppression 
A Study in Social and Criminal Psychology 
by TADEUSZ GRYGIER. Foreword by Hermann Mannheim 


In preparation 
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APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 
OF PERSONALITY 


The Cultural Background of Personality 


by RALPH LINTON Third Impression. 123. 64. 
The Feminine Character. History of an Ideology 
by VIOLA KLEIN. With an Introduction by Karl Mannheim 145. 


A History of Autobiography in Antiquity 
by GEORG MISCH. Translated by E. W. Dickes 
Two volumes. 425. the set. 


Personality and Problems of Adjustment 
by KIMBALL YOUNG Second Edition (Revised). 353. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 


OF THOUGHT 


Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play Element in Culture 
by J. HUIZINGA 18s. 


The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought 
Three Essays on the Philosophy of Economics 


by WERNER STARK Third Impression. 155. 
The History of Economics in its Relation to Social 
Development 

by WERNER STARK Third Impression. тоз. 6d. 


America: Ideal and Reality 
The United States of 1776 in Contemporary European Philosophy 
by WERNER STARK тоз. 6d. 


The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology 
With Particular Reference to German Politico-Legal Thought 
by J. Н. HALLOWELL 135. 6d. 


The Political Element in the Development of 


Economic Theory 
by GUNNAR MYRDAL. Translated from the German by Paul Streeten 
253. 
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Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry 


by HANS KELSEN 255. 
Marx: His Time and Ours | 

Ьу А. SCHLESINGER Second Impression. 305. 
The Philosophy of Wilhelm Dilthey 

by H. A. HODGES E 
Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge 

by KARL MANNHEIM  . 255. 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


A Handbook of Sociology 
by W. F. OGBURN and M. F.NIMKOFF Third Edition (Revised). 265. 


Social Organization 
by ROBERT H. LOWIE 255. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS OF SOCIOLOGY 
Wilhelm Dilthey: An Introduction 


A comprehensive account of his sociological and philosophical work, 
with translations of selected passages. 


by H. A. HODGES Second Impression. 123. 6d. 


From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology 
Translated, Edited, and with an Introduction by H. H. GERTH and 
C. W. MILLS Second Impression 255. 


Suicide: A Study in Sociology 
by EMILE DURKHEIM. Translated by J. A. Spaulding and George 
Simpson 251. 


DOCUMENTARY 


Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia 

The Family in the U.S.S.R. 

Documents and Readings, Edited with an Introduction 

by RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 285. 


(Two further volumes on National Autonomy and Foreign Policy are 
in preparation.) 


All prices are net 
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THE AUTHOR 


« 56: The author was born in Warsaw in 1915 
“and studied Political Science at Cracow 

et "University and Jaw and psychology at 
= -s Warsaw University. In 1940 he was 

P deported by the Russians and „spent 
á © "some time in a Soviet concentration 
; camp in Siberia, and, as a prisoner, 
worked in a ‘psychiatric hospital there. 
a After the Stalin-Sikorski Pact in 1941. 

® s — — he became the first foreign representa- 
=> tive in Siktivkar, the capital of the 

a Komi Republic anä the main centre 

of Soviet concentration camps. Later. 

hé was forced to leave and was evac- 

"s uated to Kuybyshev, the war capital of 

Russia, and from there to Teheran. In 

Autumn 1944 he came to London to 

become Director of the Department of 

dm Stüdies at the Polish Ministry of In-  - 

e n formation. When, in 1945, the Polish 
EM ^. Government in London ceased be 
p2 - . recognised by, the Western Powers he 
E» e returned to his previous-work in ‘social 

= a} and criminal psychology, and obtained ~ 
i3) his Ph.D. at London University in 1950, 
E Since then Dr. Grygier has been engaged 
4 l in researches and clinical work at the 
Institute for the Study. and Treatment 
of Delinquency in London and in the 
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^ The International Library of 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Founded by KARL. MANNHEIM 
Late Professor of Education in the University of London 
Edited by М? J. Н. SPROTT 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Nottingham 


MHE International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction deals, 

as its title indicates, from a scientific point of view with those problems 

A. of economic and social planning which are of such an urgent nature in 

the present world situation. It was founded by Dr. Mannheim, formerly Pro- 

fessor of Sociology in the University of Frankfurt-on-Main, and late Professor 

of Education, London University, who was one of the leading authorities on . 

* these subjects, and whose own books, Ideology and Utopia and Man and Society in 
an Age of Reconstruction, won a unique place in modern sociological literature. 

To-day a Library devoted to the study of society and to орнату social 
problems can only be adequate if conceived on an international scale, The 
material and moral difficulties in which the modern world is involved are 
immense, and solutions of these difficulties cannot be found in any one country, 
At the present juncture it is especially important that scholars of this country 
should co-operate with those of the U.S.A., and Dr. Mannheim, who was as 
well known in America as in Europe, made it his special business to enlist the 
help of scholars in America, and, indeed, in all parts of the world where men, 
aré still free to think, 

"Тһе growing demand for sociological books shows that an increasing number 
of people are secking for an understanding of the crisis in which they gre involved; - 
they realise that their fate depends on their vigilance. There is a general feeling, 
which grows more urgent every day, that the mere survival of this country, still 
more its future significance in the world, depends on our ability to develop in. 
thought and in practice our own pattern of social reconstruction, which may 

re then become, with necessary modifications, a model for the new World Order, 

This spontaneous interest in social and economic affairs can only become 
creative if it is based on realistic research. ‘The guidance which society needs 
cannot be adequately supplied by the publicist, propagandist or popular leader; 
it must be a spontaneous expression of the ple themselves, and сап only 
come as a result of painstaking efforts of self-education, allied to wide knowledge 
and balanced judgment. 

"The International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction has there- 
fore been planned in sections to meet the progressive needs of the reader. These 
sections include not only pioneer research of a inlised nature but also 

i a of a far more general wem bl as а аз ee and is € 
ings on various sociological topics which will prepare ground 
understanding of the more advanced works. - 
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